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PREFACE. 






It is a remarkable fact in tlie history of science, that the oldest bo6k of 
Elementary Geometry is still considered as the best, and that the writings 
of Euclid, at the distance of two thousand years, continue to form the most 
approved introduction to the mathematical sciences. This remarkable 
distinction the Greek Geometer owes not only to the elegance and correct- 
ness of his demonstrations, but to an arrangement most happily contrived 
for the purpose of instruction, — ^advantages which, when they reach a cer- 
k* tain eminence, secure the works of an author against the injuries of time 
'^ more effectually than even originality of invention. The Elements of £u- 
^ CLID, however, in passing through the hands of the ancient editors during 
^ the decline of science, had suffered some diminution of their excellence, and 
r^ much skill and learning have been employed by the modem mathemati- 
C:^ cians to deliver them fromblemishes which certainly did not enter into their 
^ original composition. Of these mathematicians. Dr. Simson, as he may 
(^ be accounted the last, has also been the most successful, and has left very 
I little room for the ingenuity of future editors to be exercised in, either by 
f^ aAending the text of Euclid, or by improving the translations from it. 

Such being the merits of Dr. Simson's edition, and the reception it has 
^ met with having been every wiiy suitable, the work now offered to the pub- 
^ lie will perhaps appear unnecessary. And indeed, if the geometer just 
y named had written with a view of accommodating the Elements of Euclid 
[w to the present state of the mathematical sciences, it is not likely that any * 
thing new in Elementary Geometry would have been soon attempted. But 
his design was different; it was his object to restore the writings of Euclid 
to their original perfection, and to give them to Modem Europe as nearly 
as possible in the state wherein they made their first appearance in Ancient 
Greece. For this undertaking, nobody could be better qualified than Dr. 
Simson ; who, to an accurate knowledge of the leamed languages, and an 
indefatigable spirit of research, added a profound skill in the ancient Geome- 
try, and an admiration of it almost enthusiastic. Accordingly, he not only 
restored the text of Euclid wherever it had been conrupted, but in some 
cases removed imperfections that probably belonged to the original work : 
though his extreme partiality for his author never permitted him to suppose 
that such honour could fall to the share either of himself, or of any other of 
the modems. ' 

But, after all this was accomplished, something still remained to be done, 
since, notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, it could not be doubted that some alterations might be made that 
would accommodate them better to a state of the mathematical sciences, so 
much more improved and extended than at the period when they were 
written. Accordingly, the object of the edition now offered to the public, is 
not so much to give the writings of Euclid the form which they originally 
had, as that which may at present render them most useful. 



PREFACS. 

One ot the alterations made with this view, respects the Doctrine of 
Proportion, the method of treating which, as it is laid down in the fiflh of 
Euclid, has great advantages accompanied with considerable defects ; of 
which, however, it must be observed, that the advantages are essential, and 
the defects only accidental. To explain the natmre of the former requires 
a more minute examination than is suited to this place, and must therefore 
be reserved for the Notes ; but, in the mean time, it may be remarked, that 
no definition, except that of Euclid, has ever been given, from which the 
y properties of proportionals can be deduced by reasonings, which, at the 
same time that they are perfectly rigorous, are also simple and direct. As 
to the defects, the prolimess and obscurity that have so often been com- 
plained of in the fifth Book, they seem to arise chiefly from the nature of 
tluB language employed, which being no other than that of ordinary dis- 
course, cannot express, without much tediousness and circumlocution, the 
relations of mathematical quantities, when taken in their utmost generality, 
and when no assistance can be received from diagrams. As it is plain that 
the concise language of Algebra is directly calculated to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have endeavoured to introduce it here, in a very simple form 
however, and without changing the nature of the reasoning, or departing 
in any thing from the rigour of geometrical demonstration. By this means, 
the steps of the reasoning which were before far separated, are brought 
near to one another, and ihe force of the whole is so clearly and directly 
perceived, that I am persuaded no more difficulty will be found in under- 
standing the propositions of the fifth Book than those of any other of the 
Elements. 

In the second Book, also, some algebraic signs have been introduced, for 
the sake of representing more readily the addition and subtraction of the 
rectangles on which tb^ demonstrations depend. The use of such sym- 
bolical writing, in translating from an original, where no symbols are used, 
cannot, I think, be regarded as an unwarrantable liberty : for, if by that 
means the translation is not made into English, it is made into that univer- 
sal language so much sought after in all the sciences, but destined, it would 
seem, to be enjoyed only by the mathematical. 

The alterations above mentioned are the most material that have been 
attempted on the books of Euclid. There are, however, a few others, 
which, though less considerable, it is hoped may in tome degree facilitate 
the study of the Elements. Such are those made on the definitions in the 
first Book, and particularly on that of a straight line. A new axiom is also 
introduced in the room of the 12th, for the purpose of demonstrating more 
easily some of the properties of parallel lines. In the third Book, the re- 
marks concerning the angles made by a straight line, and the circumference 
of a circle, are left out, as tending to perplex one who has advanced no 
farther than the elements of the science. Some propositions also have 
been added ; but for a fuller detail concerning these changes, I must refer 
to the Notes, in which several of the more difficult, or more interesting sub- 
jects of Elementary Geometry are treated at considerable length. 

College of Ediicburoh, 
Dee. 1, 1813. 
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BOOK I. 

THE PRINCIPLES. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS AND SIGNS. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measurement of mag- 
nitudes. 

Magnitudes may be considered under three dimensions, — length, breadth, 

height or thickness. 

« 

2. In Geometry there are seyeral general terms or principles; such as, 

Definitions, Propositions, Axioms, Theorems, Problems, Lemmas, Scho- 
liums, Corollaries, d&c. 

5. A Definition is the explication of any term or word in a science, show- 
ing the sense and meaning in which the term is employed. 

Every definition ought to be clear, and expressed in words that are 
common and perfectly well understood. 

^4. An Axiom^ or Maxim, is a self-evident proposition, requiring no fonnal ' 

demonstration to prove the truth of it ; but is received and assented to as 

soon as mentioned. 

Such as, the whole of any thing is greater than a part of it ; or, the 

whole is equal to all its parts taken together ; or, two quantities that 

are each of them equal to a third quantity, are equal to each other. 

5.\ A Theorem is a demonstrative proposition ; in which some property is 

asserted, and the truth of it required to be proved. 

Thus, when it is said that the sum of the three angles of any plane tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles, this is called a Theorem ; and the 
method of collecting the several arguments and proofs, and laying 
them together in proper order, by means of which the truth of the 
proposition becomes evident, is called a Demonstrfition, ^ \ 

6. A Direct Demonstration is that which concludes with the direct and cer- , 
tain proof of the proposition in hand. 

It is also called Positive or Affirmative, axkd. sometimes an Ostensive De* 
monstration, because it is most satisfactory to the mind. 
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7. An Indirect or Negative Demonstration is that which shows a proposition 
to be true, by proving that some absurdity would necessarily foll^ if 
the proposition advanced were false. 
This is sometimes called Reductio ad Ahsurdum ; because it shows the 

absurdity and falsehood of all suppositions contrary to that contained 
in the proposition. 

8. A Problem is a proposition or a question proposed, which requires a so- 
lution. 
As, to draw one line perpendicular to another ; or to divide a line into 

two equal parts. 

9. Solution of a problem is the resolution or answer given to it. 
A Numerical or Numeral solution, is the answer given in numbers. A 

Geometrical solution, is the answer given by the principles of Geome- 
try. And a Mechanical solution, is one obtained by trials. 

10. A Lemma is a preparatory proposition, laid down in order to shorten 
the demonstration of the main proposition which follows it. 

11. A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence drawn immediately from 
\ some proposition or other premises. 

, 12. A Scholium is a remark or observation made on some foregoing propo- 
""N sition or premises. 

13. An Hypothesis is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue 
\ from, or to found upon it me reasoning pd demonstration of some pro- 
position. 

14. A Postulate J or Petition, is something required to be done, which is so 
^s easy and evident that no person will hesitate to allow it. 

15. Method is the art of disposing a train of arguments in a proper order, 
to investigate the truth or falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to 
others when it has been found out. This is either Analytical or Syn- 
thetical. 

16. Analysis, or the Analytic method, is the art or mode of finding out the 
truth of a proposition, by first supposing the thing to be done, and then 
reasoning step by step, till we arrive at some known truth. This is also 
called the Method of Invention, or Resolution ; and is that which is com- 
monly used in Algebra. 

17. Synthesis, or the Synthetic Method, is the searching out truth, by first 
laying down simple principles, and pursuing the consequences flowing 
from them till we arrive at the conclusion. This is also called the Me- 
thod of Composition ; and is that which is commonly used in Geometry. 

18. The sign = (or two parallel lines), is the sign of equality ; thus, 
A=B, implies that the quantity denoted by A is equal to the quantity 
denoted by B, and is read A equal to B. 

19. To signify that A is greater than B, the expression A T^B is used. And 
to sign^ that A is less than B, the expression A^^ B is used. 
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20. The sign of Addition is an erect cross ; thus A+B implies the sum of 
^and B, and is called A plus B. 

21. Subtraction is denoted by a single line ; as A — ^B, which is read A 
minus B ; A — B represents their difference, or the part of A remaining, 
when a part equal to B has been taken away from it. 

In like manner, A — ^B+C, or A+C — ^B, signifies l^t A and C are to 
be added together, and ihsX B is to be subtracted nom their sum. 

22. Multiplication is expressed by an oblique cross, by a point, or by simple 
apposition : thus, A X B, A . B, or AB, signifies that the quantity de- 
noted by A is to be multiplied by the quantity denoted by B. The ex- 
pression AB should not be employed when there is any danger of con- 
founding it with that of the line AB, the distance between the points A 
and B. The multiplication of numbers cannot be expressed by simple 
apposition. 

28. When any quantities are enclosed in a parenthesis, or have aline drawn 
oyer them, they are considered as one quantity with respect to other 

symbols: thus, the expression AX(B-fC — D), or AxB+C — ^D, re- 
presents the product of A by the quantity B+C — D. In like manner, 
(A+B)X(A — ^B+C), indicates the product of A+B by the quantity 
A— B+C. 

24. The Co-Efficient of a quantity is the number prefixed to it: thus, 2AB 
signifies that the line AB is to be taken 2 times ; J^AB signifies the half 
of the line AB. 

25. Division^ or the ratio of one quantity to another, is usually denoted by 
placing one of the two quantities over the other, in the form of a fraction : 

thus, ^ signifies the ratio or quotient arising from the division of the 
B 

quantity A by B. In fact, this is division indicated. 

26. The Square^ Cube, &c. of a quantity, are expressed by placing a small 
figure at the right hand of the quantity: thus, the square of the line 
AB is denoted by AB^, the cube of the line AB is designated by AB^ ; 
and so on. 

27. The Roots of quantities are expressed by means of the radical sign •/, 
with the proper index annexed ; thus, the square root of 5 is indicated 
-v/S ; y( A X B) means the square root of the product of A and B, or the 

mean proportional between them. The roots of quantities are some- 
times expressed by means of fractional indices : Uius, the cube root of 

AxBxC may be expressed by VAxBxC, or (AxBxC)*, and 
80 on. 

28. Numbers in a parenthesis, such as (15. 1.), refers back to the number 
of the proposition and the Book in which it has been announced or de- 
monstrated. The expression (15. 1.) denotes the fifteenth proposition, 
first book, and so on. In like manner, (3. Ax.) designates the third 
axiom ; (fi. Post.) the second postulate ; (Def. 3.) the third definition, 
and so on. 
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29. The word, therefore^ or henccy frequently occurs. To express either of 

these words, the sign /. is generally used. ^ 

30. If the quotients of two pairs of numbers, or quantities, are equal, the 

A C 
quantities are said to he proportional: thus, if ^ = =r ; then, Kis to'B 

asC toD, An4i^he abbreviations of the proportion is, A : B : : C : D; 
it is sometimes written A : B=C : D. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. "A Point is that which has position, but not magnitude V (See 
Notes.) 

2. A line is length without breadth. 

" Corollary. The extremities of a line are points ; and the intersections 

« of one line with another are also points." 

•. 

3. '* If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two points, wilh- 
« out coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight line.** 

'^ Cor. Hence two straight lines cannot inclose a apace. Neither can two 
<< straight lines have a common segment ; that is, they cannot coincide 
<' in part, without coinciding altogether." 

4.' A superficies is that which has only length and breadth. 
' CoR. The extremities of a superficies are lines ; and the intersections of 
'' one superficies with another are also lines." 

5. A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight line between them lies wholly in that superficies, 

6. A plane rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one 
another, which meet together, but are not in the same straight line. 




B 



N. B. 'When several angles are at oi^e point B, any one of them is ex- 
' pressed by three letters, of which the letter that is at the vertex of the an- 
'gle, that is, at the point in which the straight lines that contain the angle 
< meet one another, is put between the other two letters, and one of these 
* two is somewhere upon one of those straight lines, and the other upon the 
' other line : Thus the angle which is contained by the straight lines, AB, 
' CB, is named the angle ABC, or CBA ; that which is contained by AB, 

* The definitions marked with inyerted eonunas an different fiom those of Kaelid. 
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< BD, is named the angle ABD, or DBA ; and that which 4s contained hy 
' BD, CB, is called the angle DBG, or CBD ; but, if there be only one an- 
[ gle at a point, it may be expressed by a letter placed at that point ; as the 
* angle at E.' 



7^ When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of &e angles is called 
a right angle ; and the straight line which 
stands on the other, is called a perpendicu- 
lar to it. 



8. An obtuse angle is that which is greater than a right angle. 



9. An acute angle is that which is less than a right angle. 

10. A figure is that which is enclosed by one or more boundaries. — The 
word area denotes the quantity of space contained in ajigure^ without any 
reference to the nature of the line or lines which hound it, 

11. A circle is a plane figure contained by one line, which is called the 
circumference, and is such that all straight lines drawn' from a cwtcdoi 
pbQil ^^nt^ &e figure to the circumference, are equal to one another. 




12. And this point is called the centre of the circle. 

13. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through the centre, and 
terminated both ways by the circumference. 

14. A semicircle is the figure contained by a diameter and the ptirt of the 

circiunference cut off by the diameter. 

2 



> 
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15. Rdctilinealifigaret are iboBe which axe contained by atraii^ linea* 

16. Trilateral figures, or triangles, by three straight lines, 

17. Quadrilateral, by four straight lines. 

18. Multiliiteral figiures, or polygons, by more than four straight lines. 

19. Of three sided figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has three 
equal sides. 

/ 20. An isosceles triangle is that which has only two aides equaL 






21. A scalene triangle is that which has three unequal sides. 

22. A right angled triangle is that which has a right angle. 

23. An obtuse angled triangle is that which has an obtuse angle. 




24. An acute angled triangle is that which has three acute angles. 

25. Of four sided figures, a square is that whicli has all its sides equal 
and all its angles right angles. . 



26. An oblong is that whick has all its angles right angles, but has not all 
its sides equal. 

27. A rhombus is that which has all its sides equal, but its angles are not 
right angles. 
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2^ A rhomboid is that which has its opposite sides equal to. one another, 
but all its sides are not equal, nor its angles right angles. 

29. All other four sided figures besides these, are called trapeziums. 

30. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and which, 
being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet. 



POSTULATES. 

1. Let it be granted that a straight line may be drawn from any one pomt 
to any othet point. 

2. That a terminated straight line may be produced to any length in a 
straight line. 

3. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance 
from that centre. 



AXIOMS. 

1. Things which are equal to the same thing are equdi to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

» 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

5. If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

d. Things which are doubles of the same thing, are equjd to one another. 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

8. Magnituded wluch coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill the same space, are equal to one another. 

9. The whole is greater than its part. 

10. All r^ht angles are equal to one another. 

11. " Two straight lines trhich intersect one another, cannot be both pa- 
" raUel to the same straight line." 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 



To inscribe an eqitUaierid triangle vpan a 



straight Une. 




Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to describe an equi- 
lateral triangle upon it. 

FVom the centre A, at the dis- 
tance AB, describe (3. Postulate) 
the circle BCD, and Ifrom the cen- 
tre B, at the distance BA, describe 
the circle ACE ; and from the point 
C, in which the circles cut one an- 
odier, draw the straight lines (1. 
Post.) CA, CB to the points A, B ; 
ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

Because the point A is me cen- 
tre of the circle BCD, AC is equal 

(11. Definition) to AB ; and because the point B is the centre of the cir- 
cle ACE, BC is equal to AB : But it has been proved that CA is equal 
to AB ; therefore CA, CB axe each of them equal to AB ; now things 
which are equal to the same ar^ equal to one another, (1. Axiom) ; there- 
fore CA is equtl to CB ; wherefore CA, AB, CB are equal to one another ; 
and the triangle ABC is therefore equilateral, and it is described xxpon the 
given straight Une AB. 

PROP. 11. PROS. 

From a given point to draw a straight Une equal to a given straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line ; it is required 
to draw, from the point A, a straight line equal to BC. 

From the point A to B draw (1. Post.) 
the straight line AB ; and upon it describe 
(1. 1.) the equilateral triangle DAB, and 
produce (2. Post.) the straight lines DA, 
BD, te E and F ; from the centre B, at the 
distance BC, describe (3. Post.) the circle 
CGH, and from the centre D, at the dis- 
tance DG, describe the circle GKL, AL is 
equal to BC. 

Because the point B is the centre of the 
circle CGH, BC is equal (11. Def.) to BG ; 
and because D is the centre of the circle 
GKL, DL is equal to DG, and DA, DB, 
parts of them, are equal ; therefore the re- 
mainder AL is equal to the remainder (3. 

Ax.) BG : But it has been shewn that BC is equal to BG ; wherefore 
AL and BC are each of them equal to BO ; and things that are equal 
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to the same are equal to one another ; therefore the straight line AL is 
equal to BG. Wherefore, from the given point A, a straight line AL has 
been drawn equal to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. III. PROB. 

From the greater of two given straight lines to tut off a part equal to the 

less. 

Let AB and C be the two giren straight 
lines, whereof AB is the greater. It is 
required to cut off from AB, the greater, 
a part equal to C, the less. 

From the point A draw (2. 1.) the 
straight line AD equal to C ; and from 
the centre A, and at the distance AD, 
describe (3. Post.) the circle DEF ; and 
because A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, AE is equal to AD; but the 
straight line C is likewise equal to AD ; 

whence AE and C are each of them equal to AD ; wherefore the straight 
line AE is equal to (1. Ax.) C, and from AB the greater of two straight 
lines, a part AE has been cut off equal to C the less. 

PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other^ each 
to each ; and have likewise the angles contained hy those sides equal to 
one another^ their bases, or third sides, shall be equal ; and the areas of 
the triangles shall be equal; and their other angles shall he equal, each to 
each, viz. those to which the equal sides are opposite.* 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, yiz. AB to DE, and AC to 
DF; and let the angle a rn 

BAC be also equal to 3ie ^^ 

angle EDF: then shall 
the base BC be equal to 
the base EF ; and ijie tri- 
angle ABC to the triangle 
DEF ; and the other an- 
gles, to which the equal 

sides are opposite, shall ^^ —. 

be equal, each to each, " , CJ B S , 

yiz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to DFE. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point A may be on D, and die straight line AB upon DE ; the point B 

shall coincide with the point E, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB 

> .^ 

* The three conclusions in this enunciation are more briefly expressed by saying, that the 
trkmghi an every way ejuak 
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eoineiding with DE» AC sliall coincide with DF, becauBe the angle BAG 
k ^afiak to the angle £DF ; wherefore abo the poiiit C shall coincide with 
the point F, because AC is equal to DF : But &e point B coincides with 
the point £ ; wherefore the base BC shall coincide with the base £F 
(cor. def. 3.), and shall be equal to it. Therefore also the whole triangle 
ABC shall coincide with the whole triangle D£F, so that the spaces which 
they contain m their areas ne equal ; and the remaining angles of the 
one shall coincide with the remaining angles of the other, and be equal to 
them, viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the 
angle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles hare two sides o? the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles con« 
tained by those sides equal to one another ; their bases shall be equal, 
and their areas shall be equal, and their other angles, to which the equal 
aides are oppositCi shall be equal, each to each. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

ThiR angles at the hose qf an Isosceles triangle are eqwH to one another ; €md 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles tipon the other side of the base 
shaU be equal. 

Let ABC be an ieoscelefl triangle, of which the side AB is equal to AC« 
and let the straight liaes AB, AC be produced V> D and E, the an^e ABC 
shall be equal to the angle ACB, and the angle CBD to the angle BCE. 
. In BD take any point F^ snd from AE the greater cut off AG equal 
(3. 1 .) to AF, the less, and join FC, GB. 

Because AP is equal to AG, and ABto ACtthetwosideeFA, AC are equal 
to the two GA, AB, each to each ; and th^y eontaiii the angle FAG com- 
mon to the two triangles, AFC, AGB ; 
l^efefore the baee FC is equal (4. 1.) to 
the base GB, and the triangle AFC to 
the triangle AGB; and the remaining 
angles of the one are equal (4. 1.) to 
the remaining angles of the other, each to 
each, to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site, viz. the angle ACF to the angle 
ABG, and the angle AFC to the angle 
AGB: And because the whole AF is 
equal to the whole AG, and the part AB 
to the part AC; the remainder BF shall 

be eo^al (3. Ax.) to the remainder CG ; . . 

and FC was proved to be equal to GB, ^f \B 

therefore the two sides BF, FC are equal to the two CG, GB, each to 
each ; but the angle BFC is equal to the angle CGB ; wherefore the tri- 
angles BFC, COB are equal (4. l.)« and their remaining angles are equaL 
to which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle FBC is equal 
to the angle GCB, and the angle BCF to the angle CBG. Now, sinco 
h has been demonstrated, that Uie whole angle ABG is equal to the whole 
ACF, and the part CBG to the part BCF, the remaining angle ABC is 
therefore equal to the remaining angle ACB, which axe ue angles at the 
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base of the triangle ABC : And it has ebo' beea proved Aat the angle 
FBC is equal to &e angle GCB, which are the angles upon the ot&er side 
of the base. 

CoROLLAHT. Hence every equilateral triangle is also eqmaagiilar 

PROP. VL THEOR. 

If two angles of a triangle he equal to one another^ the sides loAieA subtend 
or are opposite to them^ are (dso equal to one another. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle ABC equal to the ao|^e ACB ; 
the side AB is also equal to the side AC. 

For, if AB be not equal to AC, one of then is 
greater than the othm : Let AB be the greater) 
and from it cut (3. 1.) off DB equal to AC the 
less, and join DC ; therefore, because in the tri- 
angles DBG, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BQ 
common to both, the two sides DB, BC are equal 
to the two AC, CB, each to each ; but the angle 
DBC is also equal to the angle ACB ; therefbre 
the base DC is equal to the base AB, and the area 
of the triangle DBC is equal to that of the triangle 
(4. 1.) ACB, the less to the greater ; which is ab- 
surd. Therefore, AB is not unequal to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it. 

Cor. Hence ev^ equiangular triangle is also eqniUtenJ. 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Upon the same base, and on the same side ofitj there cannot be two triangles^ 
that have their sides whieh are terminated in one extremity of the base 
equal to one another^ and likewise those which are terminated in the other 
extremity y equal to one another. 

Let there be two triangles ACB, ADB, upon the same base AB, and 
upon the same side of it, which have their sides CA, DA, terminated in A 
equal to one another ; then their sides CB, DB, terminated in B, cannot 
be equal to one another. 

Join CD, and if possible let CB be 1^ 

equal to DB ; then, in the case in which ^ 

the vertex of each of the triangles is with- 
out the other triangle, because AC is 
equal to AD, the angle ACD is equal (5. 
1.) to the angle ADC : But the an^e 
ACD is greater than the angle BCD ; 
therefore the angle ADC is greater also 
than BCD ; much more then is the angle 
BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle 
BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle BCD ; A^ 
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but it has been demonstrated to be greater than it ; which b impoed* 
ble. 

But if one of the vertices, as D, ]gj[ 

be within the other triangle ACB ; ^ / y]^ 

produce AC, AD to E, F ; therefore, ^ 

because AC is equal to AD in the 
triangle ACD, the angles ECD, FDC 
upon the other side of the base CD 
are equal (5. 1.) to one another, but 
the angle ECD is greater than the 
angle BCD ; wherefore the angle ^ 
FDC is likewise greater than BCD ; ^ 
much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
BCD ; but BDC has been proved to be greater than the same BCD ; 
which is impossible. The case in which the vertex of one triangle is 
upon a side of the other^ needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated in one extrem- 
ity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those which are termina- 
ted in the other extremity equal to one another. 

PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ 
each to each^ dad have likewise their bases equal ; the angle which is contain- 
ed by the two sides of the one shall be equal to the angle contained by the two 
sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC, equal 
to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to DF ; 





and also the base BC equal to the base EF. The angle BAC is equal to 
the angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point B be on E, and the straight line BC upon EF ; the point C shall also 
coincide with the point F, because BC is equal to EF : therefore BC coin- 
ciding with EF, BA and AC shaU coincide with ED and DF ; for, if 
BA and CA do not coincide with ED and FD, but hare a different situa* 
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tion, as EG and FG ; then, upou the ^ame ba^e £F, and upon the same 
side of it, there can be two triangles EDF, EGF, that have their sides which 
are tenninated in cme extremity of the base equal to one another, and hk^ 
wise their sides terminated in the other extremi^ ; but this is impossible 
(7. 1.); therefore, if the base BC coincides with ^e base £F, the sides 
BA, AC caimot but coincide with the sides ED, DF ; wherefore likewise 
the angle BAG coincides with the angle £DF, and is equal (6. Ax.) to it. 

PROP. IX. PROB. -ir^ 




To bisect a given rectilineal angle^ that is, to divide it into two equal angles. 

Let BAG be the given rectUineal angle, it is required to biseet ic 

Take any point D in AB, and from AC cut 
(3. 1.) off AE equal to AD ; join DE, aad upon 
it describe (1. 1.) an equilateral triangle DEF ; 
then join AF ; the straight line AF bisects 
the angle BAG. 

Because AD is equal to AE, and AF is com- 
mon to the two triangles DAF, EAF ; the two 
sides DA, AF, are equal to the two sides EA, 
AF, each to each ; but the base DF is also 
equal to the base EF ; theref(»re the angle 
DAF is equal (8. 1 .) to the angle EAF : where- 
fore the given rectilineal angle BAG is bisect- 
ed by the straight line AF. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves BAF, GAF, may be divi- 
ded into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given an- 
gle may be divided into four equal parts, into eight, into sixteen, and so om. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To hisitt a given Jinite straight line, that is, to divide it into ttoo equal parts. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two equal 
parts. 

Describe (1. 1.) upon it an equilateral triangle ABC, and bisect (9. 1.) 
the angle ACB by the straight line CD. AB is 
cut into two equal parts in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common 
to the two triangjies ACD, BCD : the two sides 
AC. CD, are equal to the two BC, CD, each to 
each ; but the angle ACD is also equal to the an- 
gle BCD ; therefore ftie base AD is equal to the 
base (4. 1.) DB, and the straight line AB is divi- 
ded into two equal parts in the point D. 
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PROP. XI. PROB. 

To drcm a straight line at right angles to a given straight line^from a given 

point in that line» 

4 

Let AB be a given straight line, and C a point given in it ; it is requi- 
red to draw a straight line from the point C at right angles to AB. 

Take any point D in AC, and (3. 1.) make CE equal to CD, and upon 
DE describe (1.1.) the equilateral p 

triangle DFE, and join FC; the - 

straight line FC, drawn from the giv- 
en point C, is at right angles to the 
gi?en straight line AB. 

Because DC is equal to CE, and 
FC common to the two triangles 

DCF, ECF^ the two sides DC, CF * ,^ ^ 

are equal to the two EC, CF, each ADC E B 

to ^ach ; but the base DF is also equal to the base EF ; therefore the 
angle DCF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle ECF ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles. But, when the adjacent angles which one straight line makes with 
another straight line are equal to one another, each of them is called a 
right (7. def.) angle ; therefore each of the angles DCF, ECF, is a right 
angle. Wherefore, from the given point C, in the given straight line AB, 
FC has been drawn at right angles to AB. 

PROP. XIL PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line^ of an unlimited 

lengthy from a given point without it. 

liCt AB be a given straight line, which may be produced to any length 
both ways, and let C be a point without it. It is required to draw a straight 
line perpendicular to AB from the 
point C. 

Take any point D upon the other 
side of AB,and from the centre C, at 
the distance CD, describe (3. Post.) 
the circle EGF meeting AB in F, G : 
and bisect (10. 1.) FG in H, and join 
CF, CH, CG ; the straight line CH, 
drawn from the given point C, is per- 
pendicular to the given straight line AB. 

Because FH is equal to HG, and HC common to the two triangles FHC, 
GHC, the two sides FH, HC are equal to the two GH, HC, each to each , 
but the base CF is also equal (11. Def. 1.) to the base CG ; therefore the 
angle CHF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle CHG ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles ; now when a straight line standing on a straight line makes the ad- 
jacent angles equal to one another, each of them is a right angle, and 
the straight line which stands upon the other is called a perpendicular to 
it ; therefore from the given point C a perpendicular CH has been drawn 
to the given straight line AB. 
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PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

The angles which one straight line makes with another upon one side of it, are 
either two right angks, or are together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line AB make with CD, upon one side of it the angles 
CBA, ABD ; these are either two right angles, or are together equal to two 
right angles. 

For, if the angle CBA he equal to ABD, each of them is a right angle 
(Def. 7.) ; but, if not, ifrom the point B draw BE at right angles (11. 1.) 

A 



^T 




to CD ; therefore Vhe angles CBE, EBD are two right angles. Now, the 
angle CBE is equal to the two angles CBA, ABE together ; add the an- 
gle EBD to each of these equals, and the two angles CBE, EBD will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the three CBA, ABE, EBD. . Agam, the angle DBA is 
equal to the two angles DBE, EBA ; add to each of these equa& the angle 
ABC ; then will the two angles DBA, ABC be equal to the three angles 
DBE, EBA, ABC ; but the angles CBE, EBD have been demonstrated 
to be equal to the same three angles ; and things that are equal to the same 
are equal (1. Ax.) to one another ; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are 
equal to' the angles DBA, ABC ; but CBE, EBD, are two right angles ; 
therefore DBA, ABC ; are together equal to two right angles. 

CoR. The sum of all the* angles, formed on the same side of a str^ght 
line DC, is equal to two right angles ; because their sum is equal to that 
of the two adjacent angles DBA, ABC. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines y upon the opposite 
sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal to two right angles^ 
these two straight lines are in one and the fame straight line. 

At the point B in the straight line AB, 
let the two straight lines BC, BD Upon 
the opposite sides of AB, make the adja- 
cent angles ABC, ABD equal togethe* 
to two right angles. BD is in the same 
straight line with CB. 

For if BD be not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same 
straight line with it ; therefore, because 
the straight line AB makes angles with 
the straight line CBE, upon one side of 
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it, t^Ae angles ABC, ABE ue togethor equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
but the angles ABC, ABD are likewise together equal to two right angles : 
therefore the angles CBA, ABE are equal to the angles CBA, ABD : 
Take away the common an^e ABC, and the remaining ang^ ABE is equal 
(3. Ax.) to the remaining angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is im- 
possible ; therefore BE is not in the same straight line with BC. And im 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD, which therefore is in die same straight line 
with OB. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines ctit one another ^ the vertical^ or opposite angles are equal. 

Let the two straight lines AB, CD, cut one another in the point E : the 
angle AEC shall be equal to the angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

For the angles CEA, AED, which the straight liike AE makes with the 
straight line CD, are together equal (13. 1.) to two right ang^ : and the 
angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the 
straight line AB, are also together 
equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
therefore the two angles CEA, 
AED are equal to the two AED, 
DEB. Take away the common 
angle AED, and the remaining 
angle CEA is equal (3. Az.) to the 
remaining angle DEB. In the 
same manner it may be demonstrated that the an|^es CEBi AED are 
equal. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that if two straight lines cut one an- 
other, the angles which they make at the point of their intersection, are 
together equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 2. And hence, all the angles made by any number of straight lines 
meeting in one point, are together equal to four right angles. 

^ PROP. XVI. THEOR. 



If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater than 

either qjfthe interior^ and opposite angles. 

Let ABO be a triangle, and let its side BC be produced to D, the ex- 
terior angle ACD is greater than either of the interior opposite angles 
CBA, BAC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, join BE and produce it to F, and make EF 
equal to BE ; join also FC, and produce AC to G. 

Because AE is equal to EC, and BE to EF ; AE, EB are equal to 
CE, £F, each to each; and the angle AEB is equal (15. 1.) to the 
angle CEF, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the base AB 
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Ib equal (4. 1.) to the base OF, and 
the triangle AEB to the triangle 
C£F, and the remaining an^es to 
the remaining angles each to each, 
to which the eqtial sides are oppo- 
site ; wherefore the angle BA£ is 
equal to the angle £CF; but the 
angle ECD is greater than the an- 
gle ECF ; therefore the angle ECD, 
that is ACD, is greater thw BA£ : 
In the same manner* if the side BG 
be bisected, it may be demonstrated 
that the angle BOG, that is (15. 1.), 
the angle ACD, is greater than tlie 
angle ABC. 




PllOP. IVII. THEOR. 



imgbs. 




Let ABC be any triangle; any 
two of its angles together are less 
than two right angles. 

Produce BG to D; and because 
ACD is the exterior angle of the tri- 
angle ABC, ACD is greater (16. 1.) 
than the interior and opposite angle 
ABC ; to each of these add lihe angle 
ACB ; therefore the angles ACD, 
ACB are greater than the angles 
ABC, ACB ; but ACD, ACB are to- 
gether equal (13. 1.) to two right an- 
gles : therefore the angles ABC, BCA aire less than two right angles. In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that BAG, ACB as aho CAB^ ABC, 
are less than two right te^es. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

Tlie grecOer side of every triangle has the greater at^U apposite to it. 

Let ABC be a triangle of whidt the 
side AC is greater than the side AB ; fhe 
angle ABC is also greater than the angle 
BCA. 

From AC, which is greater than AB, 
cut off (3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and join 
BD : and becatise ADB is the exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, it is gteaXet 
(16. 1.) than the interior and opposite 
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angle DCB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to ABD, because the side AB is 
equal to the side AD ; therefore the angle ABD is likewise greater than 
the angle ACB ; wherefore much more is the angle ABC greater than 
ACB ^ V 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. ^ 

The greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the greater side, or has 
* . ^ the greater side opposite to it» 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the angle ABC is greater than the 
angle BQA ; the i^de AC is likewise greater than the side AB. 

For, if it be not greater, AC must either 
be equal to AB, or less than it ; it is not 
'equal, because then the angle ABC would 
be equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACB ; but it is 
not ; therefore AC is not equal to AB ; nei- 
ther is it less ,* because then the angle ABC 
would be less (18. l.)thbn the angle ACB ; 
but it is not ; therefore the side AC is not "n" 
less than AB ; and it has been shewn that 
it is not equal to AB ; therefore AC is greater than AB. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

Any ttDO sides of a triangle are together greater than the third stde. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; any two sides of it together are greater than 
the third side, viz. the sides BA, AC greater than the side BC ; and AB, 
BC greater than AC ; and BC, CA greater than AB. 

Produce B A to the point D, and make ««l 

(3. 1.) AD equal to AC ; and join DC. ^ 

Because DA is equal to AC, the an- . 

gle ADC is likewise equal (5. 1.) to -^ 

ACD ; but the angle BCD is greater 
than the angle ACD ; therefore the an- 
gle BCD is greater than the angle 
ADC ; and because the angle BCD of 

the triangle DCB is greater than its an- B C 

gle BDC, and that the greater (19. 1.) side is opposite to the greater an- 
gle ; therefore the side DB is greater than the side BC ; but DB is equal 
to BA and AC together; therefore BA and AC together are greater than 
BC. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the sides AB, 
BC are greater than CA, and BC, CA greater than AB. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This may be demonstrated without producing any of the sides : thus, 
the line BC, for example, is the shortest distance from B to C ; therefore 
BQ is less than BA+AC or BA+AOBC. 
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PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

If from the ends of one side of a triangle^ there he drawn two straight 
lines to a point toilhin the triangle, these two lines shall be less than the 
other two sides of the triangle, Imt shall eontof^a greater angle. 

Let the two straight Imes BD, CD be drawn from B, C, the ends of 
the side BC of the triangle ABC, to the point D within it ; BD and DC 
are less than the other two sides BA, AC of the triangle, but contain an 
angle BDC greater than the angle BAC. 

Produce BD to E ; and because two sides of a triangle (20. 1.) are 
greater than the third side, the two sides BA, 
AE of the triangle ABE are greater than BE. 
To each of these add EC ; therefore the 
sides BA, AC are greater than BE, EC : 
Again, because the two sides CE, ED, of 
the triangle CED are greater than CD, if 
DB be added to each, the sides CE, EB, 
^will be greater than CD, DB ; but it has 
been shewn that BA, AC are greater than 
BE, EC ; much more then are BA, AC great- 
er than BD, DC. # 

Again, because the exteriot angle of a 
triangle (16. 1.) is greater than the interior and opposite angle, the exte- 
rior angle BDC of the triangle CDE is greater than CED ; for the same 
reason, the exterior angle CEB of the triangle ABE is greater than BAC ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the angle BDC is greater than the 
angle CEB ;*much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle 
BAC. 

PROP. XXII. PRO^. 

« 

To construct a triangle of which the sides shall be equal to three given 
straight lines ; but any two whatever of these lines must be greater than 
the third (20. 1.). 

Let A, B, C be the three given 
straight lines, of which' any two 
whatever are greater than the 
third, viz. A and B greater than 
C; A and C greater Qian B ; and 
B and C than A. It is required 
to make a triangle of which the 
sides shall be equal to A, B, C, 
each to each. 

Take a straight line DE, ter- 
minated at the point D, but un- 
limited towards E, and make 
(3. 1.) DF equal to A, FG to B, 
and GH equal to C ; and from 
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the centre F, at the distance FD, describe (3. Post.) the circle DKL , 
and from the centre G, at the distance GH, describe (3. Post.) another 
circle HLK ; and join KF, KG ; the triangle KFG has its sides equal to 
the three straight lines, A, B, C. 

Because the point F is the centre of the circle DKL, FD is equal (11. 
Def.) to FK ; but FD ii^qual to the straight line A ; therefore FK is 
equal to A : Again, because G is the centre of the circle LKH, GH is 
equal (11. Def.) to GK; but GH is equal to C; therefore, also, GK is 
equal to C ; and F6 is equal to B ; therefore the three straight lines KF, 
FG, GK, axe equal to the three A, B, C : And therefore the triangle 
KFG has its three sides KF, FO, GK equal to the three given straignt 
lines, A, B C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If one of the sides were greater than the sum of the other two, the arcs 
would not intersect each omer : but the solution will always be possible, 
when the sum of two sides, any how taken (20. 1.) is greater than the 
third. 

PROP. XXIII. prob! 

I 

At a given point in a given straight line^ to make a rectiUneal angle e^^ual 

to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and A the given point in it, and DOE 
the given rectilinc^ angle ; it is required to nuke an angle at the given 
point A in the given straight line 

AB, that shall be equal to the |<^ A. 

given rectilineal angle DCE. 

Take in CD, CE any points D, 
E, and join D£ ; and make (22. 
1.) the triangle AFG, the sides 
of which shall be equal* to the 
three straight lines, CD, D£, CE, 
80 that CD be equal to AF, CE t0 
AG, and DE to FG ; and because 
DC, CE are equal to FA, AG, 
each to each, and the base DE to 
the base FG ; the angle DCE 13 
equal (8. 1.) to the anglis FAG. 
Therefore, at the given point A in the given straight line AB, the angle 
FAG is made equal to the given rectilineal angle DCE. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

IfttDo triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ each 
to eacki hut the angle eontained^hy the two sides of the one greater than 
the angle contained hy the two sides of the other ; the base of that which 
has the greater angle shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sjdes AB, AC 
equaito the two DE, DF each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and AC to 
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DP ; but the angle BAG greater than the angle EDF ; the base BC is .-V- 
also greater than the base EF. • 

Of the two sides DE, DF, let DE be the side which is not greater than 

,^*1?J;^^^ ** ^^® P^^°^ ^' ^ ^® ^^^g^^ line DE, make (23. 1.) the 
angle EDO equal to the angle BAG : and make DG equal (3. 1.) to AC 
or DF, and join EG, GF. ^ v / -n.^^ 

Because AB is equal to DE, and AC to DG, the two sides BA, AC are 
equal to the two ED, DG, each to each, and the angle BAG is equal tm 
the angle EDG, therefore 

the base BC is equal (4. 1 .) A I> 

to the base EG ; and be- -■-' 

cause DG ia eqiial to DF, 
the angle DFG is equal 
(5. 1.) to the* angle DGF* ; 
but the angle DGF is 
greater than the iQigle 
EGF ; therefore the angle 
DFG is greaterthan EGF ; 
and much more is the angle 
EFG greater than the 
angle EGF ; and because 

the angle EFG of the triangle EFG is greater than its aagle EGF, and 
because the greater(19. l.)side is q>posite to the greater aogle, the side 
EG is greater than the side EF ; but EG is equal to BC ; and therefore 
also BC is greater than EF. 

. PROP. XXV. THEOR. 

If two triangles haw two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, each 
to each, but the base of the one greater than the base of the other ; the angle 
contained by the sides of that which has the greater base, shall be greater 
than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles whidi have the two sides, AB, AC, 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz*. AB equal to DE, and 
AC to DF : but let the base CB be greater than the base EF, the angle 
BAG ia likewise greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if it be not greater, it must either be equal to it, or less ; but th« 
angle BAG is not equal to the an^e 
EDF, because then the base BC 
would be equal (4. 1.) to EF ; but it is 
not ; therefore the angle BAG is not 
equal to the angle EDg ; neither is 
it less ; because then the base BO 
would be less (24. 1.) than the bas'^ 
EF ; but it is not ; therefore thf an- 
gle BAG is not less than the angle 
EDF : and it was shewn that it is 
not equal to it : therefore the angle 
BAG is greater than the angle EDF. 
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PROP. XXVI. THEOR, 

If two triangles Have two angles of the one eqttal to two angles of the other, 
each to each ; and one side equal to one side, viz. either the sides adjacent 
to the equal angles, or the sides opposite to the equal angles in each ; then 
shall the other side he equal, each to each ; and also the third angle of the 
one to the third angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles which have the angles 
ABC, BCA equal to the angles 
DEF, EFD, viz. ABC to DEF, 
and BCA to EFD, also one side 
equal to one side ; and first, let 
those sides be equal which are 
adjacent to the angles that are 
equal in the two triangles, viz. 
BC to £F ; the other sides 
shall be equal, each to each, viz; 
AB to DE, and AC to DF ; and B 
the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

For, if AB be ilot equal to DE, one of them must be the greater. Let 
AB be the greater of the two, and make BG equal to DE, and join GC ; 
therefore, because BG is equal to DE, and BC to EF, the two sides GB, 
BC are equal to the two, DE, EF, each to each ; and the angle GBC is 
equal to the angle DEF; therefore the base GC is equal (4. 1.) to the 
base DF, and the triangle GBC to the triangle DEF, a^d the other angles 
to the other angles, each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle GCB is equal to the angle DFE, but DFE is, by the 
hypothesis, equal to the angle BCA ; wherefore also the angle BCG is 
equal to the angle BCA, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; 
therefore AB is not unequal to DE, that is, it is equal to it ; and BC is 
equal to EF ; therefore the two AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, 
each to each ; and the iingle ABC is equal to the angle DEF ; therefore 
the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to tl^e base DF, and the angle BAC to the 
angle EDF. 

Next, let the sides which are 
opposite to equal angles in each 
triangle be equal to one another,* 
viz. AB to DE ; likewise in this 
case, the other sides shall be 
equal, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; 
and also the third angle BAC to 
the third EDF. 

For, if BC be not equal to EF, 
let BC be the greater of them, 
and make BH equal to EF, and 
join AH ; and because BH is 

equal to EF, and AB to DE ; the two AB, BH are equal to the two 
DE, EF, each to each ; and they contain equal angles ; therefore (4, 1.) 
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the base AH is eqnal to the base DF, and the triangle ABH to the trian- 
gle D£F, and the other angles are equal, each to each, to which the equal 
sides are opposite ; therefore the angle BHA is equal to the angle EFD; 
but EFD is equal to the angle BCA ; therefore also the angle BHA is equal 
to the angle BCA, that is, the exterior angle BHA of the triangle AHG is 
equal to its interior and opposite angle BCA, which is impossible (16. 1.) ; 
wherefore BC is not unequal to £F, that is, it is equal, to it ; and AB is 
equal to DE ; therefore the two, AB, BC are equal to die two DE, EF, each 
to each ; and they contain equal angles ; wherefore the base AC is equal 
to the base DF, and the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

PROP. XXVII. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another, these tv)o straight lines are parallel. 

Let the straight line EF, which falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD make the sdtemate angles AEF, EFD equal to one another ; AB is 
parallel to CD. 

For, if it be not parallel, AB and CD being produced shall meet either 
towards B, D, or towards A, C ; let them be produced and meet towards 
B, D in the point G ; therefore GEF is a triangle, and its exterior angle 
AEF is greater (16- 1.) than the interior and opposite angle EFG ; but it 
is also equal to it, which is im- 
possible : therefore, AB and CD 
being produced, do not meet to- 
wards B, D. In like manner it 
may be demonstrated that they 
do not meet towards A, C ; but 
those straight lines which meet 
neither way, though produced 
ever so far, are parallel (30. Def.) 
to one another. AB therefore is parallel to CD. 

PROP. XXVIII. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the exterior an* 
gU equal to the interior and opposite upon the same side of the line ; or 
makes the interior angles upon the same side together equal to two right 
angles ; the two straight lines are parallel to one another. 

Let the straight line EF, which' 
falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD, make the exterior angle EGB 
equal to GHD, the interior and oppo- 
site angle upon the same side ; or let it 
make the interior angles on the same 
side BGH, GHD together equal to two 
right angles ; AB is parallel to CD. 

Because the angle EGB is equal to 
the angle GHD, and also (15. 1.) to the 
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«D^ A6H^ the angle A6H it eqoal to the angle GHD ; and ihey are ttii< 
aiternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel (27. 1.) to CD. Again, becamw 
theaaglea BGH, GHD are equal(hyp.)totwonght angles, and AGH, BGH, 
are also equal (13. 1.) to two right angles, the angles AGH, BGH are equal 
lo the angles BGH, GHD : Take away the common angle BGH ; therefore 
the remaming angle AGHis equal to the remaining angle GHD ; and they 
are alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

CoR. Hence, when two straight lines are perpendicular to a third line, 
they will be parallel to each other. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines j it fnakes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
and opposite upon the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles upon 
the same side together equal to two right amghs. 

Let the straight line EF fall upon the parallel straight lines AB, CD ; 
the alternate angles AGH, GHD are equal to one ano&er ; and the eiJtte- 
rior angle EGB is equal to the interior and opposite, upon the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles BGH, GHD upon the same side are 
together equal to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to GHD, let KG be drawn making the angle 
KGH equal to GHD, and produce KG to L ,- then KL will be parallel to 
CD (27. 1 .) ; but AB is also paral- 
lel to CD ; therefore two straight 
lines are drawn through the same 
point G, parallel to CD, and yet 
not coinciding with one anodber, 
which is impossible (11. Ax.) The 
angles AGH, GHD therefore are 
not unequal, that is, they are equal 
to one ano^er. Now, the angle 
EGB is equal to AGH (15. 1.) ; 
and AGH is proved to be equal 
to GH D ; therefore EGB is like^ 

wise equal to GHD *, add to each of these the angle BGH ; therefore the 
«>gles EGB, BGH skre equal to the angles BGH, GHD ; but EGB, BGH 
are equal (13. l.)to< two right ang^s; therefcnre ako BGH, GHD are 
equal to two right angles. 

CoR. 1 . If two lines KL and CD make, with EP, the two angles KGH, 
GHC together less than two right an^es, KG and CH will meet on the side 
of EF on which the two angles are that are less than two right angles. 

For, if not, KL and CD are either parallel, or they meet on the other 
side of EF ; but they are not parallel ; for the angles KGH, GHC would 
then be equal ta two right angles. Neither do they meet on the other 
Mde of £P ^ for the angles LGH, C?HD would then be two angles of a 
triangle, and less than two right angles ; but this is impossible ; for the 
four angles KGH, HGL, CHG, GHD are together equal to four right 
angles (13. 1.) of which the two, KGH, CHG, are by supposition less t^m 
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two ii|^ angles ; therefiwe the other two, H6L, 6HD are greater than 
two right angles. Therefore, since KL and CD aare not parallel, and since 
they do not meet towards L and D, they must meet if produced towards 
KandC. 

Cor. 2. If BGH is a right angle, GHD will be a light angle also ; 
therefore every line peipendicuiar to one of two parallels, is perpendicular 
to die other. 

Cor. 3. Since AGE =:BGH, and DHF=:CHG; hence the four acute 
angles BGH, AGE, GHG, DHF, are equal to each otlmr; The same is 
the case with the four obtuse angles EGB, AGH, GHD, CHF. It may 
be also observed, that, in adding one of the acuta angles to one of the ob- 
tuse, the sum will always be equal to two right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The angles just spoken of, when compared with each other, asscsne 
different names. BGH, GHD, we have already named interior angles on 
the same side ; AGH, GHC, have the same name ; AGH, GHD, are called 
alternate interior angles, or simply alternate; so also, are BGH, GHC : 
and lastly, EGB, GHD, or EGA, GHC, are called, respectively, the op- 
posite exterior and interior angles ; and EGB» CHF, or AGE, DHF, the 
altemate exterior angles. 

PROP. XXX. THEOR. 

Straight lines tohich art pearaUel to the same straight line are parallel to one 

another. 

Let AB, CD, be each of them paraUdi to £F ; AB is also parallel to 
CD. 

Let the straight line GHK cut AB, EF, CD ; and because GHK cuts 
the parallel straight lines AB, £F, &e 
angle AGH is equal (29. 1.) to the an- 
gle GHF. Again, because the straight 
Une GK cuts the parallel straight lines 
EF, CD, the angle GHF is equal (29. 
1.) to the angle GKD: and it was 
shewn that the angle AGK is equal to 
the angle GHF ; therefore also AGK 
is equal to GKD ; and they are alter- 
nate angles ; ^erefore AB is parallel 
(27. 1.) to CDw 

PROP. XXXI. PROB. 

To draw a straight Une through a given point par idlel to a given straight 

line. 

Let A be the givfft point, and BC the given straight line, it is required 
to draw a straight fine through the point A, parallel to the stirai^ line 
BC» 
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In BG take any point D, and join -^- 
AD ; and at the point A, in the ^ 
straight line AD, make (23. 1.) the 
angle DAE equal to the angle ADC ; 




and produce the straight line E A to F. O S C 

Because the straight line AD, which meets the two straight lines BC, 
EF, makes the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, EF is 
parallel (27. 1.) to BC. Therefore the straight line EAF is drawn 
through the given point A parallel to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle is equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles ; and the three interior angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC he a triangle, and let one of its sides BC he produced to D ; 
the exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and opposite angles 
CAB, ABC ; and the three interior angles of the triangle, viz. ABC, BCA, 
CAB, are together equal to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw 
CE parallel (31. 1.) to the 
straight line AB ; and because 
AB is parallel to CE, and AC 
meets them, the alternate an- 
gles B AC, ACE are equal (29. 
1 .) Again, because AB is pa- 
rallel to CE, and BD faUs upon 
them, the exterior angle ECD is equal to the interior and opposite angle 
ABC, but the angle ACE was shewn to be equal to the angle BAC ; 
therefore the whole exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and 
opposite angles CAB, ABC ; to these angles add the angle ACB, and 
the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the three angles CBA, BAC, ACB ; 
but the angles ACD, ACB are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; there- 
fore also the angles CBA, BAC, ACB are equal to two right angles. 

CoR. 1. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

For any rectilineal figure ABCDE can be divided into as many trian- 
gles as the figure has sides, by drawing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of its angles. And, by the preceding proposition, 
all the angles of these triangles are equal 
to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles, that is, as there are sides 
of the figure ; and the same angles are 
equal to the angles of the figure, together 
with the angles at the point F, which 
is the common vertex of the triangles ; 
that is, (2 Cor. 15. 1.) together with four 
right angles. Therefore, twice as many 
right angles as the figure has sides, are 
equal to all the angles of the figure, to- 
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gether with four right angles that is, the angles of the figure are equal 
to twice ^s many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. 

Cor. 2. All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together 
equal to four right angles. 

Because every interior angle 

ABC, with its adjacent exterior 

ABD, is equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore all the 
interior, together with all the 
exterior angles of the figure, 
are equal to twice as many 
right angles as there are sides 
of the figure ; that is, by the 
foregoing corollary, they are 
equal to all the interior angles 
of the figure, together with 
four right angles ; therefore all 
the exterior angles are equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 3. Two angles of a triangle being given, or merely their sum, the 
third will be found by subtracting Siat sum from two right angles. 

CoR. 4. If two angles of one triangle are respectively equal to two an- 
gles of another, the third angles will also be equal, and the two triangles 
will be mutually equiangular. 

CoR. 5. In any triangle there can be but one right angle ; for if liiere 
were two, the third angle must be nothing. Still less can a triangle have 
more than one obtuse angle. 

CoR. 6. In every right-angled triangle, the sum of the two acute an- 
gles is equal to one right angle. \ 

CoR. 7. Since every equilateral triangle (Cor.. 5. 1.) is al^o equian- 
gular, each of its angles will be equal to the third part of two right angles ; 
so that if the right angle is expressed by unity, the angle of an equilateral 
triangle wiU be expressed by f of one right angle. 

Cor. 8. The sum of the angles in a quadrilateral is equal to two right 
angles multiplied by 4 — 2, which amounts to four right angles ; hence,* if 
all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal, each of them will be a right an- 
gle ; a conclusion which sanctions the Definitions 25 and 26, where the 
four angles of a quadrilateral are said to be right, in the case of the rectan- 
gle and the square. 

Cor. 9. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is equal to two right an-* 
gles multiplied by 5 — 2, which amounts to six right angles ; hence, when 
a pentagon is equiangular, each angle is equal to the fifth part of six right 
angles, or f of one right angle. 

Cor. 10. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is equal to 2 x (6 — 2), 
or eight right angles ; hence, in the equiangular hexagon, each angle is 
the sixth nart of eight right angles, or ^ of one right angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

When (Cor. 1.) is applied to polygons, which have re-entrant angles, 
as ABC each re-entrant angle must be regarded as greater than two right 
angles. . 
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And, by joiiiingr BD, BE, BF, the 
figure is difided into four triangles, 
wiuch contain eight right angles ; 
that is, as many times two right an- 
gles as there are units in the number 
of sides diminished by two. 

But to avoid all ambigui^, we shall 
hencefodh limit our reasoning to 
polygons with salient angles, which 
might otherwise be named convex 
polygons. Every convex polygon is 
such that « straight line, drawn at 
pleasure, cannot meet the e<«tour of 
the polygon in more than two points. 



PROP. XXXIII. THEOR. 

The straight lines tohiehjoin the extremities of two equal and parallel straight 
lines, towards the same parts, are also themselves equal and parallel. 

Let AB, CD, be equal and parallerstraight lines, and joined towards 
&e same parts by the straight Lines AC, BD; AC, BD are also equal and 
parallel. 

Join BC ; and because AB is parallel 
to CD, and BC meets them, the alternate 
angles ABC, BCD are equal (29. 1.) ; and 
because AB is equal to CD, and BC com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, DCB, the 
two sides «AB, BC are equal to the two 
DC, CB ; and the angle ABC is equal to » C T> 

the angle BCD ; therefore the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base BD, 
and the triangle ABC to the triangle BCD, and the other angles to the 
o&er angles (4. 1 .) each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD ; and because the 
straight line BC meets the t^o straight lines AC, BD, and makes the al- 
ternate angles ACB, CBD equal to one another, AC is parallel (27. 1.) to 
BD ; and it was shewn to be equal to it. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and 
parallel, the remaining sides will also be equal and parallel, and the figure 
will be a parallelogram. 

Cor. 2. And every quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are equal, is a 
parallelogram, or has its opposite sides parallel. 

For, having drawn the diagonal BC ; then, the triangles ABC, CBD, 
Jibing mutually equilateral {hyp.), they are also mutually equiangular 
^Th. 8.), or have their corresponding angles equal ; consequently, the op- 
posite sides are parallel ; namely, the side AB parallel to CD, and BD pa- 
rallel to AC ; and, therefore, the figure is a parallelogram. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, if the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal, 
the 0{^site sides will likewise be equal and parallel. 

For all the angles of the figure being equal to four right angles (Cor. 6. 
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Tli. 32.J, and the opposite angles b^ingmutuaDy equal, eaclt pair of adja- 
cent angles must be equal to two right angles ; therefore, the opposite sidei 
must be equal and parallel. 

PROP. XXXIV. THEOR. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another , and 
the diagonal bisects it ; that isy divides it into two equal parts, 

N. B. A Parallelogram is a four-aided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel ; ^^d 
the diameter is a straight line joining two of its opposite angles. 

Ijet ACDB be a parallelogram, of which EC is a diameter ; the oppo- 
site sides and angles of the figure are equal to one another ; and the diam- 
eter BC bisects it. 

Because AB is parallel to CD, and BC 
meets them, the alternate angles ABC, 
BCD are equal (29. 1.) to one another ; and 
because AC is parallel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles ACB, CBD are 
equal (29. 1.) to one another; wherefore 
the two triangles ABC, CBD have f#o an- 
gles ABC, BC A in one, equal to two angles 
BCD, CBD in the other, each to each, and the side BC, which is adja- 
cent V) these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore their 
other sides are equal, each to each, and the third ang{e of the one to the 
third angle of the other (26. 1.) ; viz. the side AB to the side CD, and 
AC to BD, a{id the angle BAC equal to the angle BDC. And because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD, and the angle CBD to the 
angle ACB, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle ACD : 
And the angle BAC has been shewn to be equal to the angle BDC : there- 
fore the opposite sides and angles of a parallelograjn|||re equal to one an- 
other ; also, its diameter bisects it ; for AB bieiziJKual to CD, and BC 
common, the two AB, BC are equal to the two l^BjCB, each to each ; 
now the angle ABC is equal tb the angle BCD<|P|erefore the triangle 
ABC is equal (4. 1.) to the triangle BCD, and the diameter BC divides 
the parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts. 

CoR. 1. Two parallel lines, included between two other parallels, are 
equal. 

CoR. 2. Hence, two parallels are every where equally distant. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, the sum of any two adjacent angles of a paral- 
lelogram is equal to two right angles. 

A 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon the same base and between the same parallels^ are equal 

to one another, 

(see the 2d AND 3d figures.) 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF be upon the same base BC, and 
between the same parallels AF, BC ; the parallelogram ABCD is equal to 
the parallelogram EBCF. 
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If the sides AD, DF of the parallelo- A 
grams ABCD, DBCF opposite to the base 
BC be terminated in the same point D ; 
it is plain that each of the parallelograms 
is double (34. 1.) of the triangle BDC ; 
and they are therefore equal to one an- 
other. 

But, if the sides AD, EF, opposite to the base BC of the parallelograms 
ABCD,EBCF, be not terminated in the same point ; then, because ABCD. 
is' a parallelogram, AD is equal (34. l.)to BC ; for the same reason EF 
is equal to BC ; wherefore AD is equal (1. Ax.) to EF ; and DE is com- 
mon ; therefore the whole, or the remainder, AE is equal (2. or 3. Ax.) to 
the whole, or the remainder DF ; now AB is also equal to DC ; therefore 
the two E A, AB are equal to the two FD, DC, each to each ; but the ex- 
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terior angle FDC is equal (29. 1.) to the interior EAB, wherefore the base 
£B is equal to the base FC, and the triangle EAB (4. 1.) to the triangle 
FDC. Take the triangle FDC from the trapezium ABCF, and from 3ie 
same trapezium take the triangle EAB ; the remainders will then be equal 
(3. Ax.) that is, the parallelogram ABCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

- PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the same parallels, are equal to 

* one anotke$. 

Let ABCD, EFGH be parallelograms upon equal bases BC, FG, and 
between the same parallels AH, ^ t^ tt' tt 

BG; the parallelogram ABCD A D E H 

is equal to EFGH. 

Join BE, CH ; and because 
BC is equal to FG, and FG to 
(34. 1.) EH, BC is equal to EH ; 
and they are parallels, and join- 
ed towards the same parts by the 
straight lines BE, CH : But 
straight lines which join equal and parallel straight lines towards the same 
parts, are themselves equal and parallel (33. 1.) ; therefore EB, CH are 
both equal and parallel, and EBCH is a parallelogiam ; and it is equal 
(35. 1.) to ABCD, because it is upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AH : For the like reason, the parallelogram EFGH 
is equ^ to the same EBCH : Therefore also the parallelogram ABCD is 
equal to EFGH. 
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PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon the same hose, and between the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DBG be upon the same base BC, and between 
the same paralleb, AD, BC : The 
triangle ABC is equal to the trian- ift A_ P^ 

gle DBC. 

Produce AD both wa3r8 to the 
points E, Fy and through B draw (31. 
1.) BE parallel to CA ; and through 
C draw CF parallel to BD : There- 
fore, each of the figures EBCA, -g^ 
DBCF is a parallelogram ; and EBCA ^ 
is equal (35. 1.) to DBCF, because they are upon the same base BC, and 
between the same parallels BC, EF ; but the triangle ABC is the half of 
the parallelogram EBCA, because the diameter AB bisects (34. 1.) it ; 
«qfi the trian^e DBC is the half of the parallelogram DBCF, because 
the diameter DC bisects it ; and the halves of equal things are equal (7. 
•\x.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is igual to ihe triangle DBC. 

PROP. XXXVIII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon equal bases, and bettoeen the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, and between 
the same parallels BF, AD : The triangle ABC is equal to the triande DEF. 

Produce AD both ways to the points G, H, and through B draw BO 
parallel (31. 1.) to CA, and through F draw FH panllel to ED : Then 
each of the figures OBCA, ^ A Tl 

DEFH is a parallelogram; ^ ^ *i 

and they are equal to (36. 1.) 
one another, because they aie 
upon equal bases BC, EF, and 
between the same parallels 
BF, GH ; and the triangle 

ABC is the half (34. 1 .) of the ^ 1, J. i, 

parallelogram GBC A, because *^ L^ Ca t 

the diameter AB bisects it; and the triangle DEF is the half (34. 1.) of 
the parallelogram DEFH, because the diameter DF bisects it : But the 
halves of equal things are equal (7. Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle DEF. 

PROP. XXXIX. THEOR. 

Equal triangles upon the same base, and upon the same side of it, are between 

the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DBC be vfom the same base BC, and i^OK 
Ibe same side of it ; they are between the same parallels. 
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Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; for, if it is not, through the point A 
draw (31. 1.) AE parallel to BC, and join EC : a tx 

The triangle ABC, is equal (37. 1.) to the tri- "^ ^ 

angle EBC, because it is upon the same base 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, AE : 
But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 
BDC ; therefore also the triangle BDC is equal 
to the triangle EBC, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible : Therefore AE is not par- 
allel to BC. In the same manner, it may be 
demonstrated that no other line but AD is parallel to BC ; AD is there- 
fore parallel to it. 

PROP. XL. THEOR. 

EqykcX triangles on the same side of bases which are equal and in the same 

straight line^ are between the same paralMs. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, in 
the same straight line BF, and tp- * 

wards the same parts ; they are be- 
tween the same parallels. # 

Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; 
for, if it is not, through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BF, and join GF. 
The triangle ABC is equal (38. 1.) 
to the triangle GEF, because they 
are upon equal bases BC, EF, and 
between the same parallels BF, 
AG : But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF ; therefore also 
the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle GEF, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible ; therefore AG is not parallel to BF ; and in the same 
manner it may be demonstrated that there is no other parallel to it but 
AD ; AD is therefore parallel to BF. 

PROP. XLI. THEOR. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle be> upon the same base, and between the 
seme parallel ; the parallelogram is double of the triangle. 

Let the parallelogram ABCD and the tri- 
angle EBC be upon the same base BC and 
between the same parallels BC, AE ; the 
parallelogram ABCD is double of the trian- 
gle EBC. 

Join AC ; then the triangle ABC is equal 
(37. 1.) to the triangle EBC, because they 
are upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AE. But the parallelo- 
gram ABCD is double (34. 1.) of the triangle 
ABC, because the diameter AC divides it 
into two equal parte ; wherefore ABCD is also double of the triangle EBC. 
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PROP. XLII. PROB. 

To describe a paraUelogram that shaU be equal to a given triangle^ and have 
one of its angles equal to a given reeHUneal angle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the' given rectilineal angle. It 
is required to describe a parallelogram that sludl be equal to the given tri- 
angle ABC, and have one of its angles equal to D. 

Bisect (10. 1.) BC in E, join A£, and at the point £ in the straight line 
EC make (23. 1.) the angle CEP equal to D ; and through A draw (31. 
1.) AG panUel to BC, and throngh C draw CG (31. 1.) parallel to EF; 
Therefore FECG is a panllelogram : a -o 

And because BE is equal to EC, the '^^ "*^ 

triangle ABE is likewise equal f38. 

1.) to the triangle AEC, since Uiej 

are upon equal bases BE, EC, and 

between the same parallels BC,AG; 

therefore the triangle ABC is double 

of the triangle AEC. And the panl- 

lelogram FECG is likewise double 

(41. 1.) of the triangle AEC, because 

it is upon the same base, and between 

the same parallels : Therefore the parallelogram FECG is equal to the 

triangle ABC, and it has one of its angles CEP equal to the given angle 

D : Wherefore there has been described a parallelogram FECG equal to 

a given triangle ABC, having one of its angles CEP equal to the given 

angle D. 

Cor. Hence, if the angle D be a right angle, the parallelogram EFGC 
will be a rectangle, equivalent to the trianj^e ABC ; and therefore the 
same construction will apply to the problem : to make a triangle equioaleni 
to a given rectangle, 

PROP. XLIII. THEOR. 

7^ complements of the parallelograms which are about the diameter of any 

pareXlelogram^ are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram of which the diameter is AC ; let EH, 
FG be the parallelograms about AC, that is, through which AC passes, and 
let BK, KD be the other parallelograms, 
which make up the whole figure ABCD, 
and are therefore called the complements ; 
The comp]ement«£K is equal to the com- 
plement KD. 

Because ABCD is a parallelogram and 
AC its diameter, the triangle ABC b 
equal (34. 1.) to the triangle ADC : And 
because EKHA is a paiallelogram, and 
AK its diameter, the triangle AEK is 
equal to the triangle AHK : For the same 
reason, the triangle KGC is equal to the 
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triangle RFC. Then, because the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle 
AHK, and the triangle KGC to the triangle KFC ; the triangle AEK, to- 
geUier with the triangle KGC, is equal to the triangle AHK, together with 
the triangle KFC : But the whole triangle ABC is equal to the whole 
ADC ; therefore the remaining complement BK is equal to the remaining 
complement KD. 



PROP. XLIV. PROB. 

To a given straight line to applyaparaUelogram, which shall he equal to agtven 
triangle, and have one of its angles ejual to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and C the given triangle, and D the 

given rectilineal angle. It is required to apply to the straight line AB a 

parallelogram equal to the triangle C, and having an angle equal to D. 

c/KaXtL^ !•) *^« parallelogram BEFG equal to the triangle C, having the 





angle EBG equal to the angle D, and the side BE in the same straight 
line with AB : produce FG to H, and through A draw (31. 1.) AH parallel 
to BG or EF, and join HB. Then because the straight line HF falls upon 
the parallels AH, EF, the angles AHF, HFE, are together equal (29. 1.) 
to two right angles ; wherefore the angles BHF, HFE are less than two 
right angles ; But straight lines which with another straight line make the 
interior angles, upon the same side less than two right angles, do meet if pro- 
duced (1 Cor. 29. 1.) : Therefore HB, FE will meet, if produced ; let them 
meet in K, and through K draw KL parallel to E A or FH, and produce HA, 
GB to the points L, M : Then HLKF is a parallelogram, of which the diam- 
eter is HK,and AG, ME are the parallelograms about HK; and LB, BF are 
the complements ; therefore LB is equal (43. 1.) to BF : but BF is equal 
to the triangle C ; wherefore LB is equal to the triangle C ; and because 
the angle GBE is equal (15. 1.) to the angle ABM, and l\]^ewise to the an- 
gle D ; the angle ABM is equal to the angle D : Therefore the parallelo- 
gram LB, which is applied to the straight line AB, is equal to the triangle 
C, and has the angle ABM equal to the angle D. 

Cor. Hence, a triangle may he converted into an equivalent rectangle^ 
having a side of a given length : for, if the angle D be a right angle, and 
AB the given side, the parallelogram ABML will be a rectangle equiva* 
lent to the triangle C. 
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PROP. XLV. PROB. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure^ and having 

an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABCD be the given rectilineal figure, and E the^given rectilineal 
angle. It is required to describe a parallelogram equal to ABCD, and hav- 
ing an angle equal to £. \ 

Join DB, and describe (42. 1.) the parallelogram FH equal to the tri- 
angle ADB, and having the angle HKF equal to the angle E ; and to the 
straight line GH (44. 1.) apply the parallelogram GM equal to the triangle 
DBC, having the angle GHM equal to the angle £. And because the an- 
gle E is equal to each of the angles FKH, GHM, the angle FKH is equal 
to GHM ; add to each of these the angle KHG ; therefore the angles 
FKH, KHG are equal to the angles KHG, GHM ; but FKH, KHG are 
equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ; therefore also KHG, GHM are equal 
to two right angles : and because at the ix>int H in the straight lines GH, 




the two straight lines KH, HM, upon the opposite sides of GH, make the 
adjacent angles equal to two right angles, KH is in the same straight line 
(14. 1.) with HM. And because the straight line HG meets the parallels 
KM, FG, the alternate angles MHG, HGF are equal (29. 1.) ; add to each 
of these the angle HGL : therefore the angles MHG, HGL, are equal to 
the angles HGF, HGL : But the angles MHG, HGL, are equal (29. l.)to 
two right angles ; wherefore also the angles HGF, HGL, are equal to two 
right angles, and FG is therefore in the same straight line with GL. An^ 
because KF is parallel to HG, and HG to ML, KF is parallel (30. 1.) to ^ 
ML ; but KM, FL are pa^rallels : wherefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 
And because the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelogram HF, and the 
triangle DBC to the parallelogram GM, the whole rectilineal figure ABCD 
is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM ; therefore the parallelogram 
.KFLM has been described equal to the given rectilineal figure ABCD, hav- 
ing the angle FKM equal to the given angle E. 

CoR. From this it is manifest how to a given straight hne to apply a 
parallelogram, which shall have an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle, 
and shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure, viz, by applying (44. 1.) 
to the given straight line a parallelogram equal to the first triangle ABD, 
and having an angle equal to the given angle. 
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PROP. XLVI. PROS. 
To describe a square upon a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight lino : it is required to describe a square 
upon AB. ^ 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AC at right angles to AB ; and make 
(3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and through the point D draw D£ parallel (31. 1.) 
to AB, and through B draw BE parallel to AD ; therefore ADEB is a par- 
allelogram ; whence AB is equal ^34. 1.) to D£, and AD to BE ; but BA 
is equal to AD : therefore the four straight 
lines BA, AD, DE, £B are equal to one an- 
other, and the parallelogram ADEB is equi- 
lateral ; it is likewise rectangular ; for. the 
straight line AD meeting the parallels, AB, DE, D 
makes the angles BAD, ADE equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; but BAD is a right angle ; 
therefore also ADE is a right angle now the 
opposite angles of parallelograms are equal (34. 
1 .) ; therefore each of the opposite angles ABE, 
BED is a right angle ; wherefore the figure 
ADEB is rectangular, and it has been demon- 
strated that it is equilateral ; it is therefore a 
square, and it is described upon the given straight line AB. 

CoR. Hence every parallelogram ^t has one right angle has all its an- 
gles right angles. 

• PROP. XLVII. THEOR. 

In any right angled triangle, the square which is described upon the side 
subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides 
which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle having the right angle BAC ; the 
square described upon the side BC is equal to the squares described upon 
BA, AC. 

On BC describe (46. 1.) the square BDEC, and on BA, AC the squares 
GB, HC ; and through A draw (31. 1.) AL parallel to BD or CE, and join 
•AD, FC ; then, because each of the angles BAC, BAG is a right angle 
f (25. def.), the two straight lines AC, AG upon the opposite sides of AB, 
make with* it at the point A the adjacent angles equal to two right an- 
gles; therefore CA is in the same straight line (14. 1.) with AG; for 
the same reason, AB and AH are in the same straight line. Now be- 
cause the angle DBC is equal to the angle FBA, each of them being a 
right angle, sidding to each the angle ABC, the whole angle DBA will be. 
equal (2. Ax.) to the whole FBC ; and because the two sides AB, BD, 
are equal to the two FB, BC each to each, and the angle DBA equal to 
the angle FBC, therefore the base AD is equal (4. 1.) to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD to the triangle FBC. But the parallelogram BL 
is double (41. 1.) of the triangle ABD, because they are upon the same 
base, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, AL ; and the square GB 
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is double of the triangle BFC be- 
cause these also are upon the same 
base* FB, and between the same par- 
allels FB, GC. Now the doubles 
of equals are equal (6. Ax.) to one. an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram 
BL is equal to the square GB : And 
in the same manner, by joining AE, 
BK, it is demonstrated that the par- 
allelogram CL is equal to the square 
HC. Therefore, the whole square 
BDEC is equal to the two squares 
GB, HC ; and the square BDEC is 
described upon the straight line BC, 
and the squares GB, HC upon BA, 
AC : wherefore the square upon the 
side BC is equal to the squares upon 
the sides BA, AC. 






D 
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Cor. 1 . Hence, the square of one of the sides of a right angled triangle 
is equivalent to the square of the hypotenuse diminished by the square of 
the other side ; which is thus expressed : AB2=BC* — AC^. 

Cor. 2. If AB=?AC ; that is, if the triangle ABC be right angled and. 
isosceles ; BC2=2AB2=2AC2 ; therefore, BC= AB/ 2. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, if two right angled triangles have two sides of 
the one, equal to two corresponding sides of the oUier ; their third sides 
will also be equal, and the triangles will be identical. 

PROP. XLVIII. THEOR, 

If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle j he equal to the 
squares described upon the other two sides of it ; the angle contained by 
these two sides is a right angle. 

If the square described upon BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
be equal to the squares upon the other sides BA, AC, the angle BAC is 
a rignt angle. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AD at right angles to AC, and make 
AD equal to BA, and join DC. Then because DA is equal to AB, the 
square of DA is equal to the square of AB ; To 
each of these add the square of AC ; therefore the 
squares of DA, AC are equal to the squares of BA, 
AC. But the square of DC is equal (47. 1.) to 
the squares of DA, AC, because DAC isr a right 
angle ; and the square of BC, by hypothesis, is 
equal to the squares of BA, AC ; therefore, the 
square of DC is equal to the square of BC ; and 
therefore also the side DC is equal to the side BC. 
And because the side DA is equal to AB, and AC 
common to the two triangles DAC, BAC, and the base DC likewise equal 
to the base BC, the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BAC ; But 
DAC is a right angle ; therefore also BAC is a right angle. 

6 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

4 perpendicular is the shortest line that can he drtfumfrom a painty situated 
witkaut a sHaigJd line, to that line : any two oblique Ufies araumfrom the 
same point on different sidesof the perpendicukur, cutting off equal distances 
on the other Une^ will be equal ; and any fwo other oblique lines, cutting qff 
unequal distances^ the one which lies farther from the perpendicular unll 
he the longer. 

If AB, AC, AD, &o. be lines drawn from the givrai point A, to the in* 
definite st«aigfa|t line D£» of which AB is perpendicular ; then shall the 
perpendicular AE ha less than AC, and AC less thjaa AD, and so on. 

For, the. angle ABC being a right onq, 
the an^le ACB is acute, (17. 1.) or less 
tln» the angle ABC. But the less angle 
of a triangle is subtended by the less side 
fl9. 1.) therefore, the side AB ia less than 
ue side AC. 

Again, if BCr=BE ; th^ the two ob* 
lique lines AC, AE, are equal. For the 
side AB is common to the two triangles 
ABC, ABE, and the contained angles ABC 
and ABE equal ; the two triangles must 
be equal (4. 1.) ; hence AE, AC are equal. 

Finally, the angle ACB being acute, as before, the adjacent angle ACD 
will be obtuse ; since (13. 1.) these two angles are together equal to two 
right angles ; and the angle ADC is acute, because the angle ABD is 
right ; consequently, the angle ACD is greater than the angle ADC ; and, 
si^oe the gre«ter side is opposite to the greatet angle (19. 1.).; therefore 
tiie side jSl> is greater than the side AC. 

CoR. 1. The perpendicular measures the true distance of a pcnn^irom 
aline, becanae it is slM^ter than any other distance* 

Coa. X Henee^ also, every point in a perpendiqular at the middle point 
of a given straight line, is equially distant from the e^emities of that line. 

Con* 3. From the same point, three equal straight lines cannot be 
drawn to the same straiglM< line ; for if there could, we should have two 
equal oblique lines on the same side of the perpendicular, whic^ is impos* 
sible. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

When the hypotenuse arid one side of a right angled triangle^ are respective^ 
ly equal to the hypotenuse and one side of another ; the two right angled 
triangles are eqficd. 

Suppose the hypotenuse AC=sDF, and the side AB=DE ; the right 
angled triangle ABC wil^be equal to. the right angled triangle DBF. 
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Their equality would be manifest, if the third sides BG and EF were 
equal. If possible, suppose that those sides are not equal, and that BG is the 
greater. TakeBH=EF(3. 1.); andjoinAH. The triangle ABH=:DEF; 
for the right angles B and E are 
equal, the side AB=DE, and BH 
=EF ; hence, these triangles are 
equal (4. 1.), and consequently 
AH=DF. Now (by hyp.), we 
have DF=±AG; and therefore, 
AH=AG. But by the last prop- 
osition, the oVlique line AG can- 
not be equal to the oblique line 
AH, which lies nearer to the per- 

Sendi6ulat AB; therefore it is 
npossible that BG can differ 
from EF ; hence, then, the trian- 
gles ABG and DEF are equal. 





WIOP. C. THEOR- 

TvDo angles &te epud if their sides he pardM^ tach to eack^ md Ijfing In thi 

same diruHen. 



If the straight lines AB, AG be parallel 
to DF, DE ; the angle BAG is equal to 
EDF. 

For, draw GAD through the verticeft. 
And since AB is parallel to DF, the ex- 
terior angle GAB is (29. 1.) equal to GDF ; 
and, for the same reason, GAG is equal to 
GDE ; there consequently remains &e an- 
gle BAG = EDF. 



GoR. If BA, AG be produced to I and H, the angle BACbHAI ; 
hence, the angle HAt is also equal to EDF. 




SGHOLIUM, 

The restriction of this proposition to the case where the side AB lies 
in the same direction with DF, and AG in the same dir^tion with DE, 
is necessary ; because the angle GAI would have its sides parallel to those 
of. the angle EDF, but would not be equal to it. In that casoi GAI and 
EDF wo^d be together equal to two right anises. 
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PROP. D. PROB. 
Two angles of a triangle being given^ to find the third. 

Draw any straight line CD ; at a 
point therein, as B, make the angle 
CBA equal to one of the given an- 
gles, and the angle ABE equal to 
di9 other : the remaining angle EBD 
will be the third angle required ; be- 
cause those three angles (Cor. 13. 1.) 
are together equal to two right angles. 





PROP. E. PROB, 
Two angles of a triangle and a side being given, to construct the triangle. 

The two angles will either be both adjacent to the given sidq, or the 
one adjacent and the other opposite : in the latter case, find the third angle 
(Prop. D.) ; and the two adjacent angles will thus be known. 

Draw the straight line BC equal to the 
given side ; at the point B, make an angle 
CBA equal to one of the adjacent angles, 
and at C, an angle BCA equsd to the other ; 
the two lines BA, CA, will intersect each 
other, and form with BC the triangle re- 
quired ; for if they were parallel, the an- 
gles B, C, would be together equal to two 
right angles, and therefore coidd not be- 
long to a triangle : hence, BAC will be the triangle required. 

PROP. F. PROB. 

Two sides and an angle opposite to one of them being given, to construct the 

triangle. 

This Problem admits of two cases. 

First. When the given angle 
is obtuse, make the angle BCA 
equal to the given angle ; and take 
C'A equal to that side which is 
adjacent to the given angle, the 
arc described -from A as a centre, 
with a radius equal to AB, the 
other given side, would cut BC on 

opposite sides of C ; so that only -o ^r 

one obtuse angled triangle could be 

formed ; that is, the triangle BCA will be the triangle required. 
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And, if the given angle were right, although two triangles wonld be 
formed, yet, as the h3rpotenuse would meet BC. at equal distances from the 
common perpendicular, these triangles would be equal. 

Secondly, If the given angle be acute, and the side opposite to it greater 
than the adjacent side, the same mode of construction will apply : for, mak- 
ing BCA equal to the given angle, and AC equal to the adjacent side ; 
then, from A as centre, with a radius equal to the other given side, describe 
an arc, cutting CB in B ; draw AB, and CAB will be the triangle requi- 
red. 

But if the given angle is acute, and the side opposite to it less than the 
other given side ; make the angle CB A equal to the given angle, and take 
BA equal to the adjacent side ; then, the arc described from the centre A, 
with the radius AC equal to the opposite side, will cut the straight line 
BC in two points C^ and C, lying on the same side of B : hence, there will 
be two triangles BAC'', BAC, either of which will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the last case, if the opposite side was equal to the perpendicular from 
the point A on the line BC, a right angled triangle would be formed. And 
the problem would be impossible in sdl cases, if the opposite side was less 
than the perpendicular let fall from the point A on the straight line BC. 



PROP. G. PROB. 



To find a triangle that shall be equivalent to any given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABODE be the given rectilineal figure. 

Draw the diagonal CE, cutting oflf the triangle ODE ; draw DF paral- 
lel to CE, meeting AE produced, and join CF : the polygon ABODE 
wijl be' equivalent to the polygon 
A6CF, which has one side less 
than the original polygon. • 

For the triangles ODE, CFE, 
have the base CE common, and 
they are between the same paral- 
lels ; since their vertices D, F, are 
situated in aline DF parallel to the 
base : these triangles are therefore 
equivalent (37. 1.) Draw, now, 
the diagonal CA and BG parallel 
to it, meeting EA produced : join 
CG, and the polygon ABCF will be 
reduced to an equivalent triangle ; 
and thus the pentagon ABODE 
will be reduced to an equivalent triangle OOF* 





« BLElfBNTS 

The sune pvooets any be appHed to eveiy olher polygon ; for, by sac- 
ceftuv«ly dimiiusbiiig the mmber of ite aides, one being retreaebed at eneh 
step of the process, the equivilent triai^^ will at length be found. 

Coll. Since a triangle may be cenreTted into an equivalent rectangle, 
it follows thai anfpolygtm maiy he reduetd $o an ejtdwdent rteiangU. 

PROP. H. PROR 
Tojind the side of a square that shatt he equivalent to Ae sum of two squares. 

Draw the two indefinite lines AB. AC, per- 
pendicoUur to each other. Take AB equal to 
Uie side of one of the given squares, and AC 
equal to the other ; join BC : this will be die 
side of the square required. 

For the triangle BAG being right angled, 
the square constructed upon BC (47* L) u 
equal to the sum of the squares descnbed vpoa 
Afi and AC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A square may be thus formed that shall be equivalent to the sum of any 
number of squares ; for a similar construction which reduces two of them 
to one, will reduce three of them to two, and these two to one, and so of 
others. 

PROP. 1. PROB. 

To find the side of a square equivalent to the d^erenee of two given squares. 

Draw, as in the last problem, (see thefig.\ the lines AC, AD, at right angles 
to each other, making^AG equal to the side of the less square $ then, from 
C as centre, with a radius equal to the#ide of the other square, describe 
an arc cutting AD in D : the square described upon AD will be equivalent 
to the difference of the squares constructed upon AC and CD. 

For the triangle DAC is right angled ; therefore, the square described 
upon DC is equivalent to the squates constructed upon AD and AC : hence 
(Cor. 1. 47. 1.), AD«=CD»-AC*. 

PROP. K. PROB. 

A rectangle heinggioent to eonstrMCt an equiwaient e»ie, hmving a stdo of a 

given length* 



Let AEFHbe the given rectangle, and produoeone of its sides, as AH,tiU 
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HB be the given lengdi, and draw BFD 
meeting the prolongation o{ AE in, D ; 
then produce EF till F6 is equal to HB : 
draw BGC, HFK, parallel to A£D, and 
through the point D draw DKC parallel 
to AB or EG ; then, the rectangle 
GFKC, having ih0 side FG of a f^ven, 
length, is equal to the given rectangle 
AEFH (43. 1.) 



Cor. a polygon may ho converted into an equivalent rectangle^ having one 
of its sides of a given length. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1. Evert right angled parallelogram^ oxrectangle^ is said to be contained 
by any two of * the straight lines which are about one of the right an- 
gles. 

" Thus the right angled parallelogram AC is called the rectangle contain- 
" ed by AD and DC, or by AD and AB, &c. For the sake of brevity, 
" instead of the rectangle contained by AD and DC, we shall simply say 
" the rectangle AD . DC, placing a point between the two sides of the 
" rectangle." 

A. In Geometry, the product of two lines means the same thing as their 
* rectangle^ and this expression has passed into Arithmetic and Algebra, 
where it serves to designate the product of two unequal niunbers or 
quantities, the expression square being employed to designate the pro- 
duct of a quantity multiplied by itself. 
The arithmetical squares of 



1, 2, 3, &c. are 1, 4, 9, <&c. 
So likewise the square de- 
scribed on the double of 
a line is evidently four 
times the square described 
on a single one ; on a triple 
line nine times that on a 
single one, &c. 



2. In every parallelogram, any of the 
parallelograms about a diameter, to- 
gether with the two complements, is 
called a Gnomon. *< Thus the paral- 
" lelogram HG, together with the 
" complements AF, FC, is the gno- 
" mon of the parallelogram AC. This 
<^ gnomon may also, for the sake of 
^ brevity, be called the gnomon AGK 
• or EHC." 
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PROP. I. THEOR. 

If there he two straight lines, one of which is divided into any 'number of 
parts ; the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the undivided line, and the several parts of the 
divided line. 

Let A and BC be two straight lines ; and let BC be divided into any 
parts in the points D, E ; the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several lecU 
angles A.BD, A.DE, A.EC. 

From the point B draw (Prop. 11.1.) 
BF at right angles to BC, and make BG Ig 
equal (Prop. 3. 1.) to A ; and through ~~ 

G draw (Prop. 31. 1.) GH paraUel to 
BC ; and through D, E, C, draw DK, 
EL, CH parallel to BG ; then BH, BK, 
DL, and EH are rectangles, and BH= ^^ 
BK+DL+EH. Gr 

But BH = BG.BC= A.BC, because 
BG=A ; Also BK = BG.BD=A.BD, 
because BG=A; and DL=DK.DE= F 
A.DE, because (34. 1.) DK=:BG=A. 
In like manner, EH=A.EC. Therefore A.BC=A.BD+A.DE+A.EC ; 
that is, the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rectangles A.BD, A.DE, 
A.EC 

SCHOLIUM. 

The properties of the sections of lines, demonstrated in this Book, are 
easily derived from Algebra. In this proposition, for instance, let the seg- 
ments of BC be denoted by b, c, and d; then, A(5+c+d)=A5+Ac+A</. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the rectangles contained by the 
whole and each of the parts, are together equal to the square of the whole line. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any A Q "R 

two parts in the point C ; the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the rectangle AB.AC, is equal to 
the square of AB ; or AB.AC + AB.BC =AB2. 

On AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB,and through C draw OF (Prop. 31. 1.) 
parallel to AE^^or BE ; then AF+CE=AE. 
But AF=:AD.AC=AB.AC, because AD=AB ; 
CE=BE.BC=AB.BC ; arid AE=AB3. There- 
fore AB.AC+AB.BC=AB2. D 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from Algebra : let AB be denoted by a, and the 
segments AC, CB, by i and d, respectively; then, a=i+d; therefore, 
mdtiplying both members of this equality by a, we shall have a^:=ab+ad 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

Jf a straigkt hne he divided into any two parts^ the rectangle contained hy the 
whole and one of the parts, is equal to the rectangle contained by the two 
parts f together with tie squitre of the (tforesaid part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two<parts, in the point C ; the 
rectangle AB.BC is equal to the rect- 
angle AC.BC, together with BC^ 

Upon BC describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the 
square CD£B, and produce ED to F, 
and through A draw (Prop. El. 1.) AF 
parallel to CD or BE ; then AE=:AD 
+CE. 

But AE =3 AB.BE s AB.BC, be- 
cause B£=:BC. So also ADsAC. 
CD=AC.CB; and CE=BC«; there- 
fone AB.BC=5AC.CB-hBC». 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB, by b and c ; then a^=b+c : therefore, multiplying both members of 
diis equality by c, we shall have ac=:&c-|-c^* 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

Ifastraigl4 line be divided into any two partSj the square of the whole line is 
equal to the squares of the two parts, together with ttsice the rect<mgle con* 
tained by the parts. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in C ; the square 
of AB is equal to the squares of AC, CB, and to twice the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB, that is, ABa= AC^+CBH'-^AC.CB. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square ADEB, and join BD, and 
through C draw (Prop. 31. 1.) CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G 
draw HK parallel to AB or DE. And because CF is parallel to AD, and 
BD falls upon them, the exterior angle BGC 
is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ADB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle ABD, because BA is equal to AD, be- 
ing sides of a square ; wherefore the angle 
C&B is equal to the angle GBC ; and ^^ere- 
fore the side BC is equal (6. 1.) to the side 
CG ; but CB is equal (34. 1.) also to GK and 
CG to BK ; wherefore the figure CGKB is 
equilateral. It is likewise rectangular ; for 
the angle CBK being a right angle, the other 
angles of the parallelogram CGKB are also right angles (Cor. 46. 1.) 
Wherefore CGKB is a square^ and it is upon the side CB. For the same 
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reason HF also is a square, and it is upon the side HG, which is equal to 
AC : therefore HF, CK are the squares of AC, CB. And because the 
complement AG is equal (43. l.)to the complement GE ;' and becanisf 
AG=AC.CG=AC.CB, therefore also GE=rAC.CB, and AG+GE= 
2AC.CB. Now, HF=AC2 and CKrrCB^; therefore, HF+CK+AG 
+GE=AC2+CB2+2AC.CB. 

But HF+CK+AG+GE=the figure AE, or AB*; therefore AB2= 
AC»+CB«+2AC.CB, 

Cor. .From the demonstration, it is manifest that the parallelopams 
about the diameter of a square are likewise si^uares. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is. derived from the square of a binomial. For, let the two 
parts into which this line is divided be denoted by a and b s then„ (<'4'^)' 



PROF. V. THBOR. 

If a straightUnehe dividedintotwo equal parts, and also in$0 Hsounequalparts; 
the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, together with the square eftfm 
line between the points of section, is equal to the square of half the Une. 

Let the straight Kne AB be divided into two equal parts in the point Ci 
and into two unequal parts in the point D ; the rectangle AD.DB, togetkmr 
with the square of CD, is equal to the square of CB, or AD.DB-fCD^ss 
CB2. 

Upon CB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square CEFB, join BE, and through 
D draw (Prop. 31. 1.) DHG parallel to CE or BF ; and through H draw 
KLM parallel to CB or EF ; and 
also through A draw AK parallel to 
CL or BM : And because CH=HF, 
if DM be added to both, CM=DF. 
But AL=(36. 1.) CM, therefwre AL 
=DF, and adding CH to both, AH 
=gnomon CMG. But AH = AD, 
DHrsAD.DB, because DH = DB 
f Cor. 4. 2.) ; therefore gnomon CMG 
=AD.DB. To each add LG=CD^ then, gnomon CMG+LG=AD.DB 
+CD\ But CMG+LG=:BC2; liierefore AD.DB+CD2=BCV 

'' Cor. From this proposition it is manifest, that the difference of th& 
^^ squares of two unequal lines, AC, CD, is equal to the rectangle coiitaii»- 
« ed by their sum and difference, or that AC«^--CD«=s(AC+CD) (AC — 
" CD)." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AC be denoted by a, uad CD by b ; then, ADan 
a+bj and DB=a— i; therefore, by Algebra, {a+b)x{a — b)=ia^ — b^; 
that is, the product of the sum and difference of two qmmtiti$Sf is equivaknt 
to the difference of their squares 
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PROP. VI THEOR. 

Jf a straight line be hiseetedy and produced to any point ; the rectangle contained 
by the whole Une thus produced^ and the part of it produced^ together with the 
square of half the line bisected^ is equal to the square of the straight line which 
is made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the rectangle AD.DB together with the square of CB, is equaJ to the 
square of CD. 

Upon CD describe (Prop. 46.1.) the square CEFD, join DE, and 
through B draw (Prop. 31. 1.) BHG parallel to CE or DF, and through H 
draw KLM parallel to AD or EF, and also through A draw AK parallel 
to CL or DM. And because AC is 

equal to CB, the rectangle AL is A^ C B I > 

equal (36.1.) to CH ; but CH is I T [s~7 

equal (43. 1. ) to HF ; therefore also x 

AL is equal to HF : To each of these 

add CM ; therefore the whole AM is 

equal to the gnomon CM6. Now 

AM=:AD.DM =: AD.DB, because 

DM=DB. Therefore gnomon CM6 

—AD.DB, and CMG+LG=AD. 

DB+CB*. But CMG+LG=CF 

=:CD2, therefore AD.DB +CB2r=CDa. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evinced algebraically ; thus, let AB be denoted by 2a, 
and BBhyb; then, AD=2a+5, and CI)=a+i. Now by multiplication, 

b{2a+b)=2ab+b^ ; therefore, 
by adding a' to each member of the equality, we shall have, 

b(2a+b)+a^=^a^+2ab+h^ ; 
.-. b{2a+b)+a^=:{a+b)\ 

PROP. Vn. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into two parts, the squares of the whole Une, and 
of one rfthe parts, are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that part, together with the square of the other part. 

L et the straight line AB be divided into any 
two parts in the point C ; the squares of AB, 
BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the square of AC, or AB^+BC^ 
=2AB.BC+AC2. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and construct the figure as in the pre- 
ceding propositions : Because AG=:GE, AG 
H-CK = GE+CK, that is, AK = CE, and 
therefore AK+CE=2AK. But AK+CE 
sgnomon AKF+CK; and therefore AKF 
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+CK=2AK = 2AB.BK = 2AB.BC, because BK = (Cor. 4. 2.) BO, 
Since then, AKF+CK=:2AB.BC, AKF+CK+HF=2AB.BC+HF; 
and because AKF+HF=AE=AB2, AB2+CK=2AB.BC+HF, that 
is, (since CK=CB2, and HF^AC^,) AB2+CB2ss2AB.BC+AC2. 

" Cor. Hence, the sum of the squares of any two lines is equal to 
'' twice the rectangle contained by the lines together with the square of' 
" the difference of the lines." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB by b and c; 

ihena^^P+2bc+t^i 

adding c^ to each member of this equality, we shall have, 

a2+c2=^+2Jc+2c2 ; 

or fl2+c2==2ac+^« 

CoR. From this proposition it is evident, that the square described on 
the difference of two lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the lines respectively, minus twice the rectangle contained by the lines. For 
a — c=& ; therefore, by involution, a^ — ^2oc+c2=&2, This may be also 
derived from the above algebraical equality, by transposition. 



PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, four times the rectangle con- 
tained by the whole line, and one of the parts, together with the square of 
the other part, is equal to the square of the straight line which is made up 
of the whole and the first-mentioned part. • 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in the point C ; 
four times the rectangle AB.BC, together with the square of AC, is equal 
to the square of the straight line made up of AB and BC together. 

Produce AB to D, so that BD be equal to CB, and upon AD describe 
the square AEFD ; and construct two figures such as in the preceding. 
Because GK is equal (34. 1.) to CB, and CB to BD, and BD toi KN, GK 
is equal to KN. For ^e same reason, PR 
is equal to RO ; and because CB is equal 
to BD, and GK to KN, the rectangles CK 
and BN are equal, as also the rectangles 
GR and RN: But CK is equal (43. 1.) 
to RN, because they are the complements 
of the parallelogram CO : therefore also 
BN is equal to GR ; and the four rect- 
angles BN, CK, GR, RN are there- 
fore equal io one another, and so CK-)- 
BN + GR + RN = 4CK. Again, be- 
cause CB is equal to BD, and BD equal 
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S^or. 4. 2.) to BK, diat is, to GG ; mA CB eqiud to GK, that is, to GP ; 
erefore CG is equal to GP ; and beeause CG is equal to GP, and PR to 
HO, the irectangie AG is equal to MP, md PL to RF : but MP is equal 
(43. L) to PL, beeause they are the complements of the parallelogram 
ML ; wherefore AG is equal also to RF. Therefore the four rectangles 
AG, MP, PL, RF,are equal to one ajiother,aud so AG+MP+PL+RF 
=4AG. And it was demonstrated, that CK+BN+GR+RN=4CK ; 
wherefore, adding equals to equals, the whole gnomon A0H=:4AK. 
Now AK=AB.BK=:AB.BC, and 4AKa4AB.BC ; therefore, gnomon 
A0H=4AB.BC ; and adding XH, or (Cor. 4. 2.) AC», to both, gnomon 
A0ir+XH=a4AB.BC-f AC». Biit AGH-f XHaAFsrAD^; thexefore 
AD2=4AB.BC+AC2. 

" CoR. I. Hence, because AD is the sum, and AC the difference of 
** the lines AB and BC, four times the rectangle contained by any two 
" lines, together with the square of their difference, is equal to the square 
*' of the sum of the lines." 

" CoR. 2. From the. demonstration it is manifest, that since the square 

of CD is quadruple of the square of CB, the square of any line is qua« 

druple of die square of half that line * 

SCHOLIUM. 

la iMs proposition, let the line AB be denoted by a, and the parts AG 
and CB by c and h; tiien ADssc+d^. New, oneo a=sb+e^ multiplying 
both members by 4b, we shall have 

4Bb^t46!^+4he ; 

and adding ^ to each member of this equality, we shall have, 

w 4a5-f «2„(«^2&)3. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If a straight line he Hvided into two eqwd^ and cdso into two unequal parts ,. 
the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square of half 
the line, and of the square oftne Une between the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided at the point C into two equal, and 
aC D into twa unequal parts ; The squares of AD, DB are together double 
of the squares AC, CD. 

From the point C^ draw (Prop. 11.1.) CE at right angles to AB, and 
make it equal to AC or CB, and join EA, EB ; through Ddraw (Prop. 3). 
1.) DF parallel to CE, and through F draw FG parallel to AB ; and join 
AF. Then, because AC is equal to CJB, 
the angle EAG is equal (5. 1.) to the M 

angle AEC ; and because the angle ACE 
is a right angle, the two others AEC, 
E AC together make one right angle (Cor. 
4. 32. 1.) ; and they are equal to one ano- 
ther ; eaeh ef them therefore is hak* of a» 
right aiii^e. For the samo reascm each ^ 
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Vf tbe angles C£B, EBC is half a Tight angle ; «nd therefore the whole 
A£B is a right angle ; And because the angle G£F is half a right angle, 
and EOF a right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ECB, the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle ; therefore the 
angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, and the side EG equal (6. 1.) to the 
side GF ; Again, because the angle at B is half a right angle, and FDB a 
right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite angle ECB, 
the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle ; therefore the angle at B is 
equal to the angle BFD, and the side DF to (6. 1.) the side DB. Now, be<* 
cause AC=CE, AC2=CE2, and AC2+CE2=2AC2. But (47. 1.) AE2= 
AC24-CE2 ; therefore AE2=2AC2. Again,becauseEG=GF, EG2=GF2, 
and EG3+GF2=2GF3. But EFa=EG2+GF2 ; therefore, EF»=2GF2 
;^2CD2, because (34. 1.) CD=GF. And it was shown that AE2=2AC3 ; 
therefore AE2+EF2=:2AC2+2CD». But (47. 1.) AF2=AE2+EF2, 
•and AD2+DF2=AF2, or AD^+DB^sAF* ; therefore, also, AD^+DB^sb 
2AC2+2CD2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical expression, 

(a+&)2+(a--J)2=2a2+2&2 ; 

where a denotes AC, and b denotes CD ; hence, a+h =AD, a — iscDB. 

PROP. X, THEOR. 

If a straight line behisectedy and produced to anypoint^tke square of the whole 
line thus produced, ana the square of the part of it produced, are together 
double of the square of half the line bisected, and of the square of the line 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the squares of AD, DB are double of the squares of AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1.) CE at right angles to AB, and make 
it equal to AC or CB ; join AE, EB ; through E draw (Prop. 31. 1.) EF 
parallel to AB, and threii^h D draw DF parallel to CE. And because 
the straight line EF meets the parallels EC, FD, the angles CEF, EFD 
are equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ; and therefore the angles BEF, EFD 
are less than two right angles ; But straight lines, which with another 
straight line make the interior angles upon the same side less than two 
right angles, do meet (29. 1.), if produced far enough; therefore EB, FD 
will meet, if produced, towards B, D : let them meet in G, and join AG. 
Then because AC is equal to CE, 
the angle CEA is equal (5. 1.) to 
the angle EAC; and the angle 
ACE is a right angle ; therefore 
each of the angles CEA, EAC is 
half a right angle (Cor. 4. 32. L); 
For the same reason, each of the 
angles CEB, EBC is half a right 
angle ; therefore AEB is a right an- 
gle ; And because EBC is half a 
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right angle, DBG is also (15. 1.) half a right angle, for they are yerticafly 
opposite : but BDG is a right angle, because it is equal (29. 1.) to the al- 
ternate angle DOE ; therefore the remaining angle DGB is half a right 
angle, and is therefore equal to the angle DBG ; wherefore also the side 
DB is equal (6. 1.) to the side DG. Again, because EGF is half a right 
angle, and the angle at F aright angle, being equal (34. 1.) to the 
opposite angle ECD, the remaining angle PEG is half a right angle, 
and equal to the angle EGF; wherefore also the side GF is equal 
(6. 1.) to the side FE. And because EC=CA, EC»+ CA^ = 2CA». 
Now AE2=: (47. 1.) AC* 4- CEa ; therefore, AE*= 2AC2. Again, be- 
cause EF=FG, EF2=FG2, and EFa+FG2=2EF2. ButEG2= (47. 1.) 
EF2+FG2; therefore EG2=2EF2; and since Er=CD, EG2=2CD». 
And it was demonstrated, that AE2=3AC2 ; therefore, AE»+EG2=i2AC» 
+2CD». Now, AG2=AE3+EG2, wherefore AG«=2AC3+2CD2. But 
AG2 (47. l.)=AD3+DG«=AD2+DB2, because DG=DB: Therefore,' 
AD3+DB2=2AC2+2CD3. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Let AC be denoted by a, and BD, the part produted, by b ; then AD= 
2o+&, and CD=a+*. 

Now, {2a+b)^+b^=:4a^+4ab+2b^; hui4a*+4ab+2b^z=z2a^+2 {a+ 
bY; hence, (2a+by+b^=:2a^+2{a+bYy and the proposition is evident 
from this algebraical equality. 

PROP. XL PROB. 



To divide a given straight line into two parts^ so that the rectangle contained 
by the whole, and one of the parts, may be equal to the square of the other 
parU 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two 
parts, so that the rectangle contained by 
the whole, and one of the parts, shall be 
equal to the square of the other part. 

Upon AB describe (46. 1.) the square 
ABDC ; bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, and join 
BE ; produce CA to F, and make (3. 1.) 
EF equal to EB, and upon AF describe 
(46. 1.) the square FGHA, AB is divided 
in H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal 
to the square of AH. 

Produce GH to K : Because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to 
the point F, the rectangle CF.FA, to- 
gether with the square of AE, is equal 
(6. 2.) to the square of EF ; But EF is 
equal to EB ; therefore the rectangle CF, 
FA, together with the square of AE, is 
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equal to the square of £B ; And the eqnarea of BA, AE are equal 
(47. 1.) to the square of £B, because the angle EAB is a right angle ; 
therefore the rectangle CF.FA, together with the square of A£« is equal 
to the squares of BA, AE : take away the square of AE, which is com- 
mon to both, therefore the remaining rectangle CF.FA is equal to the 
square of AB. Now the figure FK is the rectangle CF.FA, for AF is 
equal to FG ; and AD is the square of AB ; therefore FK is equal to AD : 
take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the 
remainder HD. But HD is the rectangle AB.BH for AB is equal to 
BD ; and FH is the square of AH ; therefore the rectangle AB.BH is 
equal to the square of AH : Wherefore the straight line AB is divided in 
H, so that the rectangle AB.BH is equal to the square of AH. 



PROP. XII. THEOR. 

In obtuse angled triangles^ if a perpendicular he drawn from any of the acute 
angles to the opposite side produced, the square of the side subtending the 
obtuse angle is greater than the squares of the sides containing the wtuse 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon whieh^ when produced^ 
the perpendicular falls, and the straight line intercepted between Aeperpenr 
dicular and the eituse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, 
and from the point A let AD be drawn (12. 1.) perpendicular to BC pro- 
duced : The square of AB is greater than the squares of AC, CB» by twice 
the rectangle BC.CD. 

Because the straight line BD is divided 
into two parts in the point C, BD2=(4. 2.) 
BCHCD»+2BC.CD; add AD» to both: 
Then BD^+AD' = BC2+ CD^+ AD«4- 
2BC.CD. But AB2=BDa4-AD»(47. 1.), 
and AC2=a CD«+ AD^ (47. 1.); therefore, 
AB3=BC3+ACa+2BC.CD ; that is, AB* 
is greater than BC»4- AC« by 2BC.CD. 

PROP. XIIL THEOR. 

In every triangle the square of the side subtending any of the acute angles, is 
less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rectan' 
gle contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted bc" 
tween the perpendicular, let fail upon it from the opposite angle, and the acute 
angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B one of its acote angles, and 
upon BC, one of the sides containing it, let fall the perpendicular (12. 1.) 
AD from the opposite angle : The square of AC, opposite to the angle B, 
is less than the squares of CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB.BD. 

8 
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First, let AD fall within the triangle ABC ; 
and because the straight line CB is divided 
into two parts in the point D (7. 2.), BC^+ 
BD2=2Bp.BD+CD2. Addtoeach AD^; 
thenBC2-fBD2-hAD2=2BC.BD+CD2+ 
AD2. But BD3+AD2=AB2, and CD^+ 
DA2=AC2 (47. 1.) ; therefore BCa+AB^s 
2BC.BD+AC2 ; that is, AC^ is less than 
BC2+AB3 by 2BC.BD. 

B D ^O 

Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC :* Then because the 
angle at D is a right angle, the angle ACB is greater (16. 1.) than a right 
angle, and AB2= (12. 2.) AC2+BC2+2BC.CD. Add BC* to each; 
then AB2+BC3=:AC2-f2BC2+2BC.CD. But because BD is divided 
into two parts in C, BC2+BC.CD=(3. 2.) BC.BD, and 2BC2+2BC.CD 
=2BC.BD: therefore AB2+ BC3=AC2+ 2BC.BD; and AC^ is less 
than AB2+BC3, by 2BD.BC. 



Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular 
to BC ; then is BC the straight line between 
the perpendicular and the acute angle at B ; 
and it is manifest that (47. 1.) AB24-BC2= 
AC2+2BC3=AC2+2BC.BC. 




PROP. XIV. PROB. 



To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equal to A. 

Describe (45. 1.) the rectangular parallelogram BCDE equal to the 
rectilineal figure A. If then the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to one an- 
other, it is a square, and what was required is done ; but if they are not 
equal, produce one of them, BE to F, and make EF equal to ED, and bi- 
sect BF in G ; and from the centre G, at the distance GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H, and join GH. There- 
fore, because the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the 
point G, and into two unequal in 'the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, to- 
gether with the square of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : 
but GF is equal to GH; therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together' 
with the square of EG, is equal to the square of GH : But the squares of 



* See figure of the last Proposition. 
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HE and EG are equal (47. 
1.) to the square of GH : 
.Therefore also the rectangle 
BE.EF, together with th« 
square of EG,- is equal to 
the squares of HE and EG. 
Take away the square of 
EG, which is common to 
both, and the remaining 
rectangle BE.EF is equsd 
to the square of EH : But 
BD is the rectangle con- 
tained by BE and EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal 
to the square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; 
therefore the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Where- 
fore a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, viz. 
the square described upon EH. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle be bisected, the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is double of the square of half the side bisected, and.of the square 
of the line drawn from the point of bisection to the opposite angle of the 
triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the side BC is bisected in D, and DA 
drawn to the opposite angle ; the squares of BA and AC are together 
double of the squares of BD and DA. 

From A draw AE perpendicular to BC, and because B£A is a right an- 
gle, AB2=(47. 1.) BEa+ AE2 and AC2= 

CE^+AE-* ; wherefore AB2+ AC2=BE3 J^ 

+CE2+2AE2. But because the line 
BC is cut equally in D, and unequally 
in E, BE2 + CE2 = (9. ^.) 2BD2 + 
2DE2 . therefore AB^ + AC2=2BD2 + 
2DE2.2AE2. 

Now DE2+AE2=(47. 1.) AD^, and 
2DE2+2AE2=2AD2 ; therefore AB^-h 
AC2=:2BD2+2AD2. 




PROP. B. THEOR. 

The sum of the squares of the diameters of any parallelogram is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the sides of the parallelogram. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameters are AC and BD ; 
the sum of the squares of AC and BD is equal to the sum of the squares 
of AB, BC, CD, DA. 

Let AC and BD intersect one Another in E : and because the vertical 
angles AED, CEB are equal (15. 1.), and also the alternate angles EAD, 
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ECB (29. 1.), the triangles ADE, CEB bare two angles in the one eqnd 

to two angles in the other, each to each ; but the sides AD and BC, which 

axe opposite to equal angles, in 

these triangles, are also equal 

(34. 1.); therefore the other 

sides which are opposite to the 

equal angles are also equal (26. 

1.), viz. AE to EC, and ED to 

EB. 

Since, therefore, BD is bi- 
sected in E, AB»+AD*=(A. 
2.) 2BE*+2AE2; and for the 
ftame reason, CD»+BC« = 
2BE2+2EC2=2BE2+2 AE*, because EC= AE. Therefore AB»+ AD» 
+DC2+BCa=4BE2-f 4AE«. But 4BE2=BD2, and 4AE»=AC« (2. 
Cor. 8. 2.) because BD and AC are both bisected in E ; therefore AB*+ 
ADHCD?+BC2=BD2+AC2. 

Cor. From this demonstration, it is manifest that the diameters of every 
parallelogram bisect one another. 

SCHOLIUM. 

, In the case of the rhombus, the sides AB, BC, being equal, the triangles 
BEC, DEC, have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides 
of the other, and are therefore equal : whence it follows that the angles 
BEC, DEC, are equal { and, therefore, that the two diagonals of a rhom* 
bus cut each other at right angles. 
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" BOOK in. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A. The radius of a circle is the straight line drawn from ihe centre to the 
circumference. 

1. A straight line is said to touch 
a circle, when it meets the cii* 
cle, and being produced does 
not cut it. 
And that line which has but 

one point in common with 
the circumference, is called a 
tangent^ and the point in com- 
mon, the poirU oj contact, 

2. Circles are said to touch one 
another, which meet, but do not 

cut one another. 

• 

3. Straight lines are said to be equally dis- 
tant from the centre of a circle, when the 
perpendiculars drawn to them from the centre 
areequaL 

4. And the straight line on which the greater 
perpendicular falls, is said to be farther from 
the centre. 

B. Any portion of the circumference is called an are. 

The chord or subtense of an arc is the straight line which joins its two ex- 
tremities. 

C. A straight line is said to be inscribed in a circle, when the extremities of 
it are in the circumference of the circle. And any straight line which 
meets the circle in two points, is called a secant, 

5. A segment of a circle is the figure con- 
tained by a straight line, and the arc which 
it cuts off. 
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6. An angle in a segment is the angle contained 
hj two straight lines drawn from any point in 
the circumference of the segment, to the extre- 
mities of the straight line which is the hase of 
the segment. 

An inscribed triangle, is one which has its three 
angular points in the circumference. 

And, generally, an inscribed figure is one, of 
which all the angles are in the circumference. 
The circle is said to circumscribe such a figure. 

7. And an angle is said to insist or stand upon ' 
the arc intercepted between the straight lines 
which contain the angle. 

TMs is usually called an angle at the centre. The 
angles at the circumference and centre, are 
boSi said to be subtended by the chords or 
arcs which their sides include. 

8. The sector of a circle is the figure contained 
by two straight lines drawn from the centre, and 
the arc of the circumference between them. 



9. Similar segments of a circle, 
are those in which the angles are 
equal, or which contain equal an- 
gles. 






PROP. I. PROB. 

To find the centre of a given circle* 

Let ABC be the given circle ; it is required to find its centre. 

Draw within it any straight line AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in D ; 
from the point D draw (11. 1.) DC at right angles to AB, and produce it 
to £, and bisect C£ in F : the point F is the centre of the cirele ABC. 

For, if it be not, let, if possible, G be the centre, and join GA, GD, GB : 
Then, because DA is equal to DB, and DG common to the two triangles 
ADG, BDG, the two sides AD, DG are equal to ^ 

the two BD, DG, each to each ; and the base 
GA is equal to the base GB, because they are 
radii of the same circle : therefore the angle 
ADG is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GDB : But 
when a straight line standing upon another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
one another, each of the angles is a right angle 
(7. def. 1.) Therefore the angle GDB is a right 
angle: But FDB is likewise a right angle: 
wherefore the angle FDB is equal to the angle 
GDB| the greater to the less, which is impos- 
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sible : Therefore 6 is not the centre of the circle ABC : In the same 
manner,, it can be shown that no other point but F is the centre : that is, 
F is the centre of the circle ABC. 

CoR. From this it is manifest that if In a circle a straight line bisect 
another at right angles, the centre of the circle is in the line which bisects 
the other. 




PROP. II. THEOR. 

If any two points he taken in the circumference of a circle ^ the straight line 

which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, and A» B any two points in the circumference ; 
the straight line drawn horn A to B shall fall 
within the circle. 

Take any point in AB as E ; find D (1. 3.) 
the centre of the circle ABC ; join AD, DB 
and DE, and let DE meet the circumference 
in F. Then, because DA is equal to DB, the 
angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the angle DBA ; 
and because AE, a side of the triangle DAE, 
is produced to B, the angle DEB is greater 
(16. 1.) than the angle DAE ; but DAE is 
equal to the angle DBE; therefore the angle DEB is greater than the 
angle DBE : Now to the greater angle the greater side is opposite (19. 
1.) ; DB is therefore greater than DE : but BD is equal to DF ; where- 
fore DF is greater than DE, and the point E is therefore within the circle. 
The same may be demonstrated of any other point between A and B, 
therefore AB is within the circle. 

Cor. Every point, moreover, in the production of AB, w farther from the 
centre than the circumference* 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle bisect a straight line in 
the circle, which does not pass through the centre, it will cut that line at right 
angles ; und if it cut it at right angles, it will bisect it. 

Let ABC be a circle, and let CD, a straight line drawn through the 
centre, bisect any straight line AB, which does not pass through the 
centre, in the point F ; it cuts it also at right angles. 

Take (1. 3.) E the centre of the circle, and join EA, EB. Then be- 
caifse AF is equal to FB, and FE common to the 
two triangles AFE, BFE, there are two sjdes in the 
one equal to two sides in the other : but the base 
EA is equal to the base EB ; therefore the angle 
AFE i^ equal (8. 1.) to the angle BFE. And 
when a straight line standing upon another makes 
the adjacent angles equal to one another, each of 
them is a right (7. Def. 1.) angle : Therefore each 
of the angles AFE, BFE is a right angle ; where- 
fore the straight line CD, drawn through the centre 
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bisecting AB, wliich does not pass tlurongh the centre, cots AB at right 
angles. 

A^;ain, let CD cut AB at right angles ; CD also bisects AB, that is, AF 
is equal to FB. . 

The same construction being made, because the radii £A, EB are equal 
to one another, the angle EAF is equal (5. 1.) to the angle EBF ; and 
the right angle AFE is equal to the right angle BFE : Therefore, in the 
two triangles EAF, EBF, there are two angles in one equal to two angles 
in the other ; now the side £F, which is opposite to one of the equal an- 
gles in each, is conunon to both ; therefore the other sides are equal to 
(26. 1.) : AF therefore is equal to FB. 

Cor. 1 . Hence, the perpendicular through the middle of a chord, passes 
through the centre ; for this perpendicular is the same as the one let fail 
from the centre on the same chord, since both of them passes through the 
middle of the chord. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the perpendicular drawn through ike 
middle of a chords and terminated both ways by the circumference of the circle, 
is a diameter, and the middle point of that diameter is therefore the centre of 
the circle. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If in a circle two straight lines cut one another, which do not both pass through 

the centre, they do not bisect each other. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AC, BD tjwo straight lines in it, which cut 
one another in the point £, and do not both pass through the centre : AC, 
BD do not bisect one another. 

For if it is possible, let A£ be equal to EC, and BE to ED ; if one <^ the 
lines pass through the centre, it is plain that it 
cannot be bisected by the other, which does not 
pass through the centre. But if neither of them 
pass through the centre, take (1. 3.) F the centre 
of the circle, and join £F : and because F£, a 
straight line through the centre, bisects another 
AC, which does not pass through the centre, it 
must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore 
FEA is a right angle. Again, because the 
straight line FE bisects the straight line BD, which does not pass through 
the centre, it must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore FEB is a right 
angle : and FEA was shOwn to be a right angle : therefore FEA is equal 
to the angle FEB, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; therefore 
AC, BD, do not bisect one another. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 
If two circles cut one another, they cannot have the same centre. 

Let the two circles ABC, CD6 cut one another in the points B, C ; 
thej have not the same centre. 
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For, if it be possible, let E be Iheir 
centre : join EC, and draw anr straight line 
EFG meeting the circles in F and G : and 
because £ is the centre of the circle ABC, 
C£ is equal to EF : Again, because E is 
the centre of the circle CDG, CE is equal to 
EG : but CE was shown to be equal to EF, 
therefore EF is equal to EG, the less to the 
greater, which is impossible : therefore E 
is not the centre of the circles, ABC, CDG. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 




IftijDo circles touch one another internally^ they cannot have the same centre* 

Let the two circles ABC, CDE, touch one another internally in the 
point C ; they have not the same centre. 

For, if they have, let it be F ; join FC, and 
draw any straight line FEB meeting the circles 
in E and B ; and because F is the centre of 
the circle ABC, CF is equal to FB ; also, be* 
cause F is the centre of the circle CDE, CF 
is equal to F£ : but CF was shown to be equal 
to FB ; therefore FE is equal to FB, the less 
to the greater, which is impossible ; Where- 
fore F is not the centre of the circles ABC, 
CDE. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If any point he taken in the diameter of a circle which is not the centre j of alt 
the straight lines which can be drawn from it to the circumference^ the great- 
est is that in which the centre iSj and the other part of that diameter is the 
hast ; andy of any others, that which is nearer to the line passing through 
the centre is always greater than one more remote from it; And from the 
same point there can be drawn only two straight lines that are equal to one 
another f one upon each side of the shortest line. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AD its diameter, in which let any point F 
be taken which is not the centre : let the centre be E ; of all the straight 
lines FB, FC, FG, &c. that can be drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA is the greatest ; and FD, the other part of the diameter AD, is the 
least ; and of the others, FB is greater than FC, and FC than FG. 

Join BE, CE, GE ; and because two sides of a triangle are greater 
(20. 1.) than the third, BE, EF are greater than BF ; but AE is equal to 
EB ; therefore A£ and EF, that is, AF, is greater than BF : Again, be- 
cause BE is equal to CE, and FE common to the triangles BEF, CEF, 

9 
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the two sides BE, EF are equal to the two 
CE EF ; but the angle BEF is greater than 
the angle CEF ; therefore the base BF is 
greater (24. 1 .) than the base FC ; for the same 
reason, OF is greater than 6F. Again, be- 
cause GF, FE are greater (20. 1.) than EG, 
and EG is equal to ED ; GF, FE are greater 
than ED ; take away the common part FE, 
and the remainder GF is greater than the re- 
mainder FD : therefore FA is the greatest, and 
FD the least of all the straight lines from F to 
the circumference ; and BF is greater than CF, and CF than GF. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point F 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the shortest line FD : at the 
point E in the straight line EF, make (23. 1.) the angle FEH equal to the 
angle GEF, and join FH : Then, because GE is equal to EH, and EF com- 
mon to the two triangles GEF, HEF ; the two sides GE, EF are equal 
to the two HE, EF ; and the angle GEF is equal to the angle HEF ; 
therefore the base FG is equal (4. 1.) to the base FH : but besides FH, 
no straight Ime can be drawn from F to the circumference equal to 
FG : for, if there can, let it be FK ; and because FK is equal to FG, and 
FG to FH, FK is equal to FH ; that is, a line nearer to that which passes 
through the centre, is equal to one more remote, which is impossible. 

PROP. Vin. THEOR. 

If any paint be taken mthnut a circle, and straight lines he drawn from it to 
the circumference, whereof one passes through the centre ; of those which 
fall upon the concave circumference, the greatest is that which passes through 
the centre ; and of the rest that which is nearer to that through the centre 
is always greater than the more remote ; But of those which fall upon the 
convex circumference, the least is that between the point without the circle, 
and the diameter ; and of the rest, that which is nearer to the least is aU 
ways less than the more remote : And only two equal straight lines can be 
drawn from the point unto the circumference, one upon each side of the least. 

Let ABC be a circle, and D any point without it, from which let the 
straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC be drawn to the circumference, whereof DA 
passes through the centre. Of those which fall upon the concave part of the 
circumference AEFC, the greatest is AD, which passes through the cen- 
tre ; and the line nearer to AD is always greater than the more remote, 
viz. DE than DF, and DF than DC ; but of those which fall upon the con- 
vex circumference HLKG, the least is DG, between the point D and the 
diameter AG ; and the nearer to it is always less than the more remote, 
viz. DK than DL, and DL than DH. 

Take (1. 3.) M the centre of the circle ABC, and join ME, MF, MC, 
MK, ML, MH : And because AM is equal to ME, if MD be added to 
each, AD is equal to EM and MD ; but EM and MD are greater (20. 1.) 
than ED : therefore also AD is greater than ED. Again, because ME is 
equal to MF, and MD common to the triangles EMD, FMD ; EM, MD 
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are equal to FM, MD ; but the angle EMD is greater than the angle 

FMD ; therefore the base ED is greater 

(24. L) than the base FD. In like manner 

it may be shewn that FD is greater than 

CD. Therefore DA is the greatest ; and 

DE greater than DF, and DF than DC. 

And because MK, KD are greater (20. 
1.) than MD, and MK is equal to MG, the 
remainder KD is greater (5. Ax.) than the 
remainder GD, that is, GD is less than 
KD : And because MK, DK are drawn to 
the point K within the triangle MLD from 
M, D, the extremities of its side MD ; MK, 
KD are less (21. 1.) than ML, LD, whereof 
MK is equal to ML ; therefore the remain- 
der DK is less than the remainder DL : 
In like manner, it may be shewn that DL 
is less than DH : Therefore DG is the 
least, and DK less than DL, and DL 
than DH. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point D 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the least ; at the point M, in 
the straight line MD, make the angle DMB equal to the angle DMK, and 
join DB ; and because in the triangles KMD, HMD, the side KM is equal 
to the side BM, and MD common to both, and also the angle KMD equal 
to the angle BMD, the base DK is equal (4. 1.) to the base DB. But, 
besides DB, no straight line can be drawn from D to the circumference, equal 
to DK ; for, if there can, let it be DN ; then, because DN is equal to DK, 
and DK equal to DB, DB is equal to DN ; that is, the line nearer to DG, 
the least, equal to the more remote, which has been shewn to be impossible. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If a point he taken voithin a circle, from which there fall mare than two equal 
straight lines upon the circumferenccy that point is the centre of the circle. 

Let the point D be taken within the circle ABC, from which there fall 
on the circumference more than two equal straight lines, viz. DA, DB, DC, 
the point D is the centre of the circle. 

For, if not) let E be the centre, join DE, and produce it to the circum- 
ference in F, G ; then FG is a diameter of 
the circle ABC : And because in FG, the di- 
ameter of the circle ABC, there is taken the 
point D which is not the centre, DG is the 
greatest line from it to the circumference, and 
DC greater (7. 3.) than DB, and DB than 
DA ; but they are likewise equal, which is 
impossible : Therefore E is not the centre of 
the circle ABC : In like manner it may be 
demonstrated, that no other poitit but D is the 
centre : D therefore is the centre. 
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PROP. X. THEOB. 

One circle ^not cut another in more than two points. 

If it be possible, let the circumference FAB cut the circumference DEF 
in more than two points, viz. in B, G, F ; take the centre K of the circle 
ABC, and join KB, KG, KF ; and because within the circle DEF there 
is taken the point K, from which more than two A 

equal straight lines, viz. KB, KG, KF, fall on 
the circumference DEF, the point K is (9. 3.) 
the centre of the circle DEF ; but K is also the 
centre of the circle ABC ; therefore the same 
point is the centre of two circles that cut one M 
another, which is impossible (5. 3.). There- 
fore one circumference of a circle cannot cut 
another in niore than two points. 



PROP. XL THEOR. 

If two circlee touch each other internally^ the straight line which joins their 
centres being produced^ will pass through tne point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, tbuch each other internally in the point 
A, and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of the cir- 
cle ADE ; the straight line which joins the cen- 
tres F, G, being produced, passes through the 
point A. 

For, if not, let it fall otherwise, if possible, as 
FGDH, and join AF, AG : And because AG, 
GF are greater (20. 1.) than FA, that is, than 
FH, for FA is equal to FH, being radii of the 
same circle ; take away the conunon part FG, 
and the remainder AG is greater than the re- 
mainder GH. But AG is equal to GD, there- 
fore GD is greater than GH ; and it is also less, 
which is impossible. Therefore the straight line 

which joins the points F and G cannot fall otherwise than on the point 
A ; that is, it must pass through A. 

Cor. 1. If two circles touch each other internally, the distance be- 
tween their centre must be equal to the difference of their radii : for the 
circumferences pass through the same point in the line joining the centres. 

Cor. 2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal 
to the difference of the radii, the two circles will touch each other inter- 
nally. 
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PROP. XIL THEOR. 

If ttDO circles touch each other extemaXly^ the straight line which joins thetr 

centres will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other esctemally in the point 
A ; and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of ADE ; 
the straight line which joins the points F, G shall pass through the point 
of contact. 

For, if not, let it pass otherwise, if possible, FCDG, and join FA, AG : 
and because F is the centre of the circle ABC, AF is equal to FC : Also 
becausQ G is the centre of the 
circle, ADE, AG is equal to 
GD. Therefore FA, AG are 
equal to FC, DG ; wherefore 
the whole FG is greater than 
FA, AG ; but it is also less 
(20. 1 .), which is impossible : 
Therefore the straight line 
which joins the points F, G 
cannot pass otherwise than 
through the point of contact A ; that is, it passes through A. 

CoR. Hence, if two circles touch each other externally, the distance 
between their centres will be equal to the sum of their radii. 

And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal to the sum 
of the radii, the two circles will touch each other externally. « 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

Otic circle cannot touch another in more points than one, whether it touches 

it on the inside or outside. 

For, if it be possible, let the circle EBF touch the circle ABC in more 
points than one, and first on the inside, in the points B, D ; join BD, and 
draw (10. 11. 1.) GH, bisecting BD at right angles : Therefore because 
*be points B, D are in the circumference of each of the circles, the straight 
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*line BD falls within each (2. 3.) of them : and therefi)ro their centres are 
(Cor. 1. 3.) in the stra\ght line GH which bisects BD at right anglei : 
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therefore 6H passes through the point of contact (11. 3.); but it does 
not pass through it, because the points B, D are ivithout the straight line 
GH, which is absurd : therefore one circle cannot touch another in the 
inside in more points than one. 

Nor can two circles touch one another on the outside in more than one 
point : For, if it be possible, let the circle ACK 
touch the circle ABC in the points A, C, and join 
AC : therefore, because the two points A, C are 
in the circumference of the circle ACK, the straight 
line AC. which joins them shall fall within the 
circle ACK : And the circle ACK is without the 
circle ABC : and therefore the straight line AC is 
also without ABC ; but, because the points A, C 
are in the circumference of the circle ABC, the 
straight line AC must be within (2. 3.) the same 
circle, which is absurd : therefore a circle cannot 
touch another on the outside in more than one 
point : and it has been shewn, that a circle cannot 
touch another on the inside in more than one point. 




PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

Equal straight lines in a circle are equally distant from the centre ; and tliose 
which are equally distant from the centre, are equal to one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, in the circle ABDC, be equal to one 
another : they are equally distant from the centre. 

Take E the centre of the circle ABDC, and from it draw EF, EG, per- 
pendiculars to AB, CD ; join AE and EC. Then, because the straight 
line EF passing through the centre, cuts the 
straight line AB, which does not pass through 
the centre at right angles, it also bisects (3. 

3.) it: Wherefore AF is equal to FB, and ^^^^...^ j-^ _-J^C 
AB double of AF. For the same reason, 
CD is double of CG : But AB is equal to 
CD ; therefore AF is equal to CG : And be- 
cause AE is equal to EC, the square of AE is 

equal to the square of EC : Now the squares 

of AF, FE are equal (47. 1.) to the square B D 

of AE, because the angle AFE is a right angle ; and, for the like reason, 
the squares of EGLGC are equal to the square of EC : therefore the 
squares of AF, Fff are equal to the squares of CG, GE, of which the 
square of AF is equal to the square of CG, because AF is equal to CG ; 
therefore the remaining square of FE is equal to the remaining square of 
EG, and the straight line EF is therefore equal to EG : But straight lines 
in a circle are said to be equally distant from the centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from the centre are equal (3. Def. 3.) : therefore 
AB, CD are equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the ^straight lines AB, CD be equally distant from the centre,^ 
that is, if ¥£ be equal to EG, AB is equal to QD. For, the same con* 
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stniction being made, it may, as before, be demonstrated, that AB is double 
of AF, and CD double of CG, and that the squares of EF, FA are equal 
to the squares of EG, GC ; of which the square of FE is equal to the 
square of EG, because FE is equal to EG : therefore the remaining square 
of AF is equal to the remaining square of CG ; and the straight line AF 
is ^erefore equal to CG : But AB is double of AF, and CD double of 
CG ; wherefore AB is equal to CD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

The diameter is the greatest straight line in a circle ; and of all others, 
that which is nearer to the centre is always greater than one more remote ; 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Let ABCD be a circle, of which the diame- 
ter is AD, and the centre E ; and let BC be near- 
er to the centre than FG ; AD is greater than 
any straight line BC which is not a diameter, and 
BC greater than FG. 

From the centre draw EH, EK perpendiculars 
to BC, FG, and join EB, EC, EF ; and because 
AE is equal to EB, and ED to EC, AD is equal 
to EB, EC : But EB. EC are greater (20. 1.) 
than BC ; wherefore, also, AD is greater than 
BC. 

And, because BC is nearer to the centre than FG, EH is less (4. Def. 
3.) than EK ; But, as was demonstrated in the preceding, BC is double 
of BH, and FG double of FK, and the squares of EH, HB are equal to 
the squares of EK, KF, of which the square of EH is less than the square 
of EK, because EH is less than EK ; therefore the square of BH is greater 
than the square of FK, and the straight line BH greater than FK : and 
therefore BC is greater than FG. 

Next, let BC be greater than FG ; BC is nearer to the centre than FG : 
that is, the same construction being made, EH is less than EK ; because 
BC is greater than FGj BH likewise is greater than KF : but the squares 
of BH, HE are equal to the squares of FK, KE, of which the square of 
BH is greater than the square of FK, because BH is greater than FK ; 
therefore the square of EH is less than the square of EK, and the straight 
line EH less than EK. 

Cor. The shorter the chord is, the farther it is from the centre ; and, 
conversely, the farther the chord is from the centre, the shorter it is. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. • 

The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter of a circle, from the 
extremity of it, falls without the circle ; and no straight line can he dravm 
between that straight line and the circumference, from the extremity of the 
diametfir, so as not to cut the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, the centre of which is D, and the diameter AB : 
and let AE be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, AE shdU fall without 
ihe circle. . ^ 
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In AE take any point F, join DF and let DF meet the circle in G. 
Because DAF is a right angle, it is greater 
than the angle AFD (32. 1.) ; but the greater 
angle of any triangle is subtended by the 
greater side (19. 1.), therefore DF is greater 
than DA : now DA is equal to DC, there- 
fore DF is greater than DC, and the point 
F is therefore without the circle. And F 
is any point whatever in the line AE, there- 
fore AE falls without the circle. 

Again, between the straight line AE and 
the circumference, no straight line can be 
drawn from the point A, which does not cut 
the circle. Let AG be drawn in the angle DAE : from D draw DH at 
right angles to AG ; and because the angle 
DHA is a right angle, and the angle DAH 
less than a right angle, the side DH of the 
triangle DAH is less than the side DA (19. 
1 .). The point H, therefore, is within the cir- 
cle, and therefore the straight line AG cuts 
the circle. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that the -d 
straight line which is drawn at right angles to 
the diameter of a circle from the extremity of 
it, touches the circle ; and that it touches it 
only in one point ; because, if it did meet the 
circle in two, it would fall within it (2. 3.). 
Also it is evident that there can be but one straight line which touches the 
circle in the same point. 

CoR. 2. Hence, a perpendicular at the extremity of a diameter is a tan- 
gent to the circle ; and, conversely, a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to the diameter drawn from the point of contact. 

CoR. 3. It follows, likewise, that tangents at eaclf extremity of the 
diameter are parallel (Cor. 28. B. 1.); and, conversely, parallel tangents 
are both perpendicular to the same diameter, and have their points of con- 
tact at its extremities. 




PROP. XVII. PROB. 



To draw a straight line frotn a given paint either without or in the circum' 

JjgencCf which shall touch a given circle. 

Firsts let A be a given point without the given circle BCD ; it is re- 
quired to draw a straight line from A which shall touch the circle. 

Find (1.3.) the centre E of the circle, and join AE ; and from the cen- 
tre E, at the distance EA, describe the circle AFG ; from the point D 
draw (11. l.J DF at right angles to EA, join EBF, and draw AB, AB 
touches the circle BCD. 

Because E ns the centre of the circles BCD, AFG, EA is equal to 
EF, and ED to EB ; therefore the two sides A^ EB are equal to thtt 
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two FE, ED) and they contain the aiigle at E common to the two trian- 
gles AEB, FED; therefore the base DF 
is equal to the base AB, and the triangle 
FED to the triangle AEB, and the other 
angles to the other angles ^4. 1 .) ; there- Cy 
fore the angle £BA is equal to the angle 
EDF ; but EDF is a right angle, where- 
fore EBA is a right angle ; and EB is a 
line drawn from the centre : but a straight 
line drawn from the extremity of a diame- 
ter, at right angles to it, touches the circle 
(1 Cor. 16.3.): therefore AB touches the 
circle ; and is drawn from the given point A. 

But if the given point be in the circumference of the circle, as the point 
D, draw D£ to the centre E, and DF at right angles to DE ; DF touches 
the circle (1 Cor. 16. 3.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

When the point A lies without the circle, there will evidently be always 
two equal tangents passing through the point A. For, by producing the 
tangent FD till it meets the circumference AG, and joining E and the point 
of intersection, and also A and the point where this last line will intersect 
the circumference DC ; there will be formed a right angled triangle equal 
to ABE (46. 1.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a straight line touch a circle, the straight line draum from the centre to 
the point of contact, is perpendicular to the Une touching the circle^ 



Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC in the point C ; take 
the centre F, and draw the straight line FC : FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if it be not, from the point F draw FB6 perpendicular to DE ; and 
because FGC is a right angle, 6CF jnust 
be (1 7. 1 .) an acute angle ; and to tbe great- 
er angle the greater side (19. 1.) is oppo- 
site ; therefore FC is greater than FG ; 
but FC is equal to FB ; therefore FB is 
greater than FG, the less than the greater, 
which is impossible ; wherefore FG is not 
perpendicular to DE : in the same manner 
it may be shewn, that no other line bnt FG 
can be perpendicular to DE ; FC is there- 
fore perpendicular to DE. 

10 
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PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a straight lins touch a circle , and from the point of contact a straight hne 
be drawn at right angles to the touching line, the centre of the circle is in 
that line. 

Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC, in C, and from C let 
CA be drawn at right angles to DE ; the centre of the circle is in C A. 

For, if not, let F be the centre, if possible, 
and join CF. Because DE touches the cir- 
cle ABC, and FC is drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, FC is perpendicular 
(18. 3.) to DE ; therefore FCE is a right 
angle ; but ACE is also a right angle ; 
therefore the angle FCE is equal to the an- 
gle ACE, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible ; Wherefore F is not the centre 
of the circle ABC : in the same manner it 
may be shewn, that no other point which is 
not in CA, is the centre ; that is, the centre 
is in CA. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at the drcumfer' 
ence, upon the same base, that is, upon the same part of the circumfer- 
ence. 

Let ABC be a circle, and BDC an angle at the centre, and 6AC an 
angle at the circumference which have the same circumference BC for 
the base ; the angle BDC is double of the angle BAC. 

First, let D, the centre of the circle, be within the angle BAC, and join 
AD, and produce it to E : because DA is equal 
to DB, the angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the ^— -^^ ^ 

angle' DBA : therefore the angles DAB, DBA 
together are double of the angle DAB ; but the 
angle BDE is equal (32. 1.) to the angles DAB, 
DBA ; therefore also the angle BDE is double 
of the angle DAB ; for the same reason, the an- 
gle EDC is double of the angle DAC : there- 
fore the whole angle BDC is double of the whole 

angle BAC. .^^ 

^ E 

Again, let D, the centre of the circle, be 
withoift the angle BAC ; and join AD and pro- 
duce it to E. It may be demonstrated, as in 
the first case, that the angle EDC is double 
of the angle DAC, and that EDB, a part of 
the first, is double of DAB, a part of the 
other ; therefore the remaining angle BDC is 
Rouble of the remaining angle BAC. 
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PROP. XXL THEOR. 

Tk$ angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and BAD, BED 
angles in the same segment BAED : the an- 
gles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

Take F the centre of the circle ABCD : 
And, first, let the segment BAED be greater 
than a semicircle, and join BF, FD : and be- 
cause the angle BFD is at the centre, and the 
angle BAD at the cireumfereAce, both having 
the same part of the circumference, viz. BCD, 
lor their base; therefore the angle BFD is 
double (20. 3.) of the angle BAD : for the 
same reason, the angle BFD is double of the 
angle BED : therefore the angle BAD is equal 
to the angle BED. 

But, if the segment BAED be not greater 
than a semicircle, let BAD, BED be angles 
in it; these also are equal to one another. 
Draw AF to the centre, and produce to C, and 
join CE: therefore the segment BADC is 
greater than a semicircle ; and the angles in 
it, BAC, BEC are equal, by the fitit case : 
for the same reason, because CBED is, great- 
er than a semicircle, the angles CAD, CED 
are equal ; therefore the whole angle BAD is 
equal to the whole angle BED. 

PROP. XXII. THEOR. 

The opposite angles of any quadrilateral jigure described in a eirelSf are 

together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABCD be a quadrilateral figure, in the circle ABCD ; any two of 
its oi^[>osite- angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join AC, BD. The angle CAB is equal (21. 3.) to the angle 
CDB, because they are in £e same segment 
BADC, and the angle ACB is equal to the an- 
gle ADB, because they are in the same seg- 
ment ADCB ; therefore the whole angle ADC 
is equal to the angles CAB, ACB : to each of 
these equals add the angle ABC ; and the an- 
gles ABC, ADC, are equal to the angles ABC, 
CAB, BCA. But ABC, CAB, BCA are equal 
to two rig^t angles (32. 1.) ; therefore abo the 
angles ABC, ADC are equal to two right an* 
gles ; in the same manner, the angles BAIL 
DCB may be shewn to be equal to two right an^s. 






n ELEMENTS 

Cor. 1. If any side of a quadrilAteral be produced, the exterior ugie 
will be equal to the interior opposite angle. 

Cor. 2. It follows, likewise, that a quadrilateral, of which the op- 
posite angles are not equal to two right an^es, cannot be inscribed in n 
circle. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

Vfon ike satm straight line^ and upon the same side of ft, there camnot be 
two similar segments of eir^Sj not eoineiding with one another. 




If it be possible, let the two similar segments of circles, viz« ACB, ADB, 
be upon the same side of the same straight line AB, not coinciding with 
one another ; then, fecause the circles ACB, ADB, cut one anodier in 
the two points A, B, they cannot cut one another m any other point (10. 
3.) : one of the segments must therefore fall 
within the other: let ACB fkll within ADB, 
draw the straight line BCD, and join CA, DA : 
and because the segment ACB is similar to the 
segment ADB, and similar segments of circles 
contain (9. def. 3,) equal angles, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior 
to the interior, which is impossible (16. 1.). 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 
Similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are equal to one another. 

Let AEB, GFD be similai segments of circles upon the equal atraighl 
lines AB, CD ; the segment AEB is equal to the segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be applied to the segment CFD, so as the 
point A be on C, and the 
straight line AB upon CD, 
the pmnt B shaU coincide 
with the point D, because 

AB is equal to CD : there- ^______ 

fore the straight line AB A. B G J) 

coinciding with CD, the segment AEB must (23. 3.) coincide with the 
segment CFD, and therefore is equal to it. 

PROP. XXV. PROS. 

A segment of a citxle being gioen^ to describe the cn^cte of lehieh it is the 

segment. 

Let ABC be the ^ven segmant of n circle ; it is nquii^ to describe 
the eirele of which it is the segment 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in D, and from the point D dmw (11. 1.) DB nl 
right angles to AC, and join AB : First, let the angles ABD, BAD bo 
equal to one another ; then the stnoght line BD is e^pnl (6. 1.) to DA, 
and therefore to DC ; and becanso the three strai^ hmm DA, DB, DC, 
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axe all equal ; D ia the centre of the circle (9. 3.) ; from die centre D, at 
the distance of any of the three DA, DB, DC, describe a circle » thisahaH 
pass through the other points ; aad the circle of which ABC ia a segment 




A il i; E A D"~XJ 

is described : and because the centre D is in AC, the segment ABC is a 
semicircle. Next, let the angles ABD, BAD be unequal ; at the point A, in 
the straight line AB, make (23. 1.) theuangle BAE equal to the angle ABD, 
and pro£ice BD, if necessaiy, to £, aad join EC : and because the tegle 
ABE is equal ta the angle BAE, the straight line BE is equal (6. L) to 
EA : and because AD is equal to DC, and DE common to the triangles 
ADE» CDE, the tvro sides AD, DE are equal to the two CD, DE, each 
to each ; and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each of thera 
is a right angle ; therefore the base AE is equal (4. 1.) to the base EC : 
but AE was shewn to be equal to EB, wherefore also BE is equal to EC : 
and the three straight lines AE, EB, EC are therefore equal to one another; 
wherefore (9. 3.) £ is the centre of the circle. From the centre E, at 
the distance of any of the three AE, EB, EC, describe a circle, this shatt 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 
is described : also, it is evident, that if the angle ABD be greater than the 
angleBAD, the centre E falls without the segment ABC, which therefore 
is less than a semicircle ; but if the angle ABD be less than BAD, the cen* 
tre E falls within the segment ABC, which is therefcHre greater than a semi- 
circle : Wherefore, a segment of a circle being given, the circle is de- 
scribed of which it is a segment. 

PROP, XXVI. THEOR. 

In eftud circles^ tquai angles stand upon equal arcs, whether they be at the 

centres or eireumferenees. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal cirdM, and the equal anglee BGC, EHF al 
dMir centres^ and BAC» £DF al their carcninlerences : the arc BKC ia 
eqiiel t» the aic ELF. 
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Join BC, EF ; and because the circles ABC, DEF are equal, the straight 
lines drawn from their centres are equal : therefore the two sides BG, 
GC, are equal to the two £H, HP ; and the angle at G is equal to the an* 
gle a( H ; therefore the base BC is equal (4. 1.) to the base £F : and be- 
cause the angle at A is equal to the angle at D, the segment BAC is similar 
(9. def. 3.) to the segment EDF ; and they are upon equal straight lines 
BC, £F ; but similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are 
equal (24. 3.) to one another, therefore the segment BAC is equal to the 
segment EDF : but the whole circle ABC is equal to the whole DEF ; 
therefore the remaining segment BKC is equal to the remaining segment 
ELF, and the arc BKC to the arc ELF. 



PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 

In equal cireUs^ the angles which stand upon equal arcs are equal to one 
another ^ 'whether they be at the centres or eireumferences. 

Let the angles BGC, EHF at the centres, and BAC, EDF at the cir- 
cumferences of the equal circles ABC, DEF stand upon the equal arcs 
BC, EF : the angle BGC is equal to the angle EHF, and the angle BAC 
to the angle EDF. 

If the angle BGC be equal to the angle EHF, it is manifest (20. 3.) 
that the angle BAC is also equal to EDF. But, if not, one of them is. the 
greater : let BGC be the greater, and at the point G, in the straight line 
BG, make the angle (23. L) BGK equal to the angle EHF. And because 
equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.), when thej are at the centre, 





the arc BE is equal to the arc EF : but EF is equal to BC ; therefore 
also BK is equal to BC, the less to the greater, which is impossible. There- 
fore the angle BGC is not unequal to the angle EHF \ that is, it is equal 
to it : and the angle at A is half the angle BGC, and the angle at D half 
of the angle EHF ; therefore the angle at A j» equal to the angle at D. 

PROP. XXVIII. THEOR. 

In equal circles y equal straight lines cut off equal ares, the greater equal to 

the greater y and the less to the less. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and BC, EF equal straight lines in 
them, which cut off the two greater arcs BAC, EDF, and the twoiesa 
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BGC, EHF : the greater BAG is equal to the greater EDF, and the less 
BGC to the less EHF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L, the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, 
LF ; and because the circles are equal, the straight lines from their pentres 





are equal ; therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF ; but the base BG is 
also equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle BKG is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle ELF : and equal angles stand upon equal (26. 3.) arcs, when they 
are at the centres ; therefore the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF. 
But the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole EDF ; the remaining part, 
therefore, of the circumference viz. BAG, is equal to the remaining part 
EDF. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. . 

In equal circles equcH arcs ore subtended hy equal straight lines. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and let the arcs BGG, EHF also be 
equal ; and join BG, EF : the straight line BG is equal to the straight line 
EF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, LF : 
and because the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF, the angle BKG is 
equal (27. 3.) to the angle ELF : also because the circles ABG, DEF are 
equ2|1. their radii are equal : therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF : and 





they contain equal angles ; therefore the base BG is equal (4. 1.) to ihe 
base EF. 
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PROP. XXX. THEOR. 
To hiseet a given are, that is, to divide it into two equal potts. 

Let ADB be the given arc ; it is required to bisect it. 

Join AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in C ; from the point C draw CD at right 
angles to AB, and join AD, DB : the arc ADB is bisected in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to OB, and CD common to the triangle ACD, 
BCD, the two sides AC, CD are equal to the 
two BC, CD ; and the angle ACD is equal to 
the angle BCD, because each of them is a 
right angle : therefore the base AD is equal 
(4. 1.) to the base BD. But equal straight 

lines cut off equal arcs, (28. 3.) the greater .ol O JR 

equal to the greater, and (he less to the less ; and AD, DB are each of 
them less than a semicircle, because DC passes through the centre (Cor. 
1.3.); wherefore the arc AD is equal to the arc DB : and therefore the 
given arc ADB is bisected in D. 




SCHOLIUM. 

By the same constmcticmy each of the halves AD, DB may be divided 
into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given arc 
may be divided into four, eight, sixteen, dtc. equal parts. 



PROP. XXXI. THEOR. 

In a circle, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; hut the angle in a seg" 
ment greater than a semicircle is less then a right angle ; and the angle in 
a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right m^fle. 

Let ABCD be a circle, of which the diameter is BC, and oentTie E ; 
draw GA dividing the circle into the segments ABC, ADC, and join B A, 
AD, DC ; the angle in the semicircle BAC is a right angle ; and the an- 
^e in the segment ABC, which is greater than a semicircle, is less than a 
right angle ; and the angle in the segment ADC, which is less than a semi- 
circle, is greater than a right angle. 

Join AE, and produce BA to F ; and because BE is equal to E A, the 
angle EAB is equal (5. 1.) to EBA : also 
because AE is equal to EC, the angle EAC 
is equal to EC A ; wherefore the whole an- 
gle BAC is equal to the two angles ABC, 
ACB. But FAC, the exterior angle of the 
triangle ABC, is also equal (32. 1 .) to the 
two angles ABC, ACB ; therefore the an- 
gle BAC is equal to the angle FAC, and 
each of them is therefore a right angle (7. 
4ef. 1 .) ; wherefore the angle BAC in t semi- 
circle is a right angle. 
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And because the two angles ABC, BAG of the triangle ABC are to- 
gether less (17. 1.) than two right angles, and BAC is a right angle, ABC 
must be less than a right angle ; and therefore the angle in a segment 
ABC, greater than a semicircle, is less than a right angle. 

Also because ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in a circle, any two of its 
opposite angles are equal (22. 3.) to two right angles ; therefore the angles 
ABC, ADC are equal to two right angles ; and ABC is less than "a right 
angle ; wherefore the other ADC is greater than a right angle. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that if one angle of a triangle be equal to 
the other two, it is a right angle, because the an^e adjacent to it is equal 
to the same two ; and .when the adjacent angles are equal, they are right 
angles. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of contact a straight 
line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line with the line 
which touches the circle, shall be equal to the angles in the alternate seg- 
ments of the circle. 

Let the straight line EF touch the circle ABCD in B, and from the 
point B let the straight liiie BD be drawn cutting the circle : the angles 
which BD makes with the touching line EF shall be equal to the angles 
in the alternate segments of the circle : that is, the ansle FBD is equal to 
the angle which is in the segment DAB, and the angl^ DBE to the angle 
in the segment BCD. 

From the point B draw (11. 1.) BA at right angles to EF, and take any 
point C in the arc BD, and join AD, DC, CB ; and because the straight 
line EF touches the circle ABCD in the point B, and BA is drawn at right 
angles to the touching line, from the point of contact B, the centre of the 
circle is (19. 3.) in BA ; therefoj;e the an- 
gle ADB in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle (31. 3.), and consquently the other two 
angles, BAD, ABD, are equal (32, 1.) to 
a right angle ; but ABF is likewise a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal 
to the angles BAD, ABD : take from 
these equals the common angle ABD, 
and there will remain the angle DBF 
equal to the angle BAD, which is in the 
alternate segment of the circle. And be- 
cause ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in 
a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are equal (22. 3.) to two right 
angles ; therefore the angles DBF, DBE, being likewise equal'(13. 1.) to 
two right angles, are equal to the angles BAD, BCD ; and DBF has been 
proved equal to BAD : therefore the remaining angle DBE is equal to the 
angle BCD in the alternate segment of the circle. 

11 
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PROP.XXXHL PROB. 



Upon a given straight line to describe a segment of a eirdef eontainmg an 

angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 




- Let AB be the given straight line, and the angle at C the given recti- 
lineal angle ; it is required to describe upon the given straight line AB a 
segment of a circle, containing an angle equal to the angle C. 

First, let the angle at C be a right angle ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from the centre F, at the distance FB, 
describe the semicircle AHB ; the an* 
gle AHB being in a semicircle is (31. 
3.) equal to the right angle at C. 

But if the angle C be not a right an- 
gle at the point A, in the straight line 
AB,make (23. 1.) the angle BAD equal 

to the angle C, and from the point A draw (IL 1.) AE at right angles to 
AD ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from F draw (11. 1.) FG at right 
angles to AB, and join GB : then 
because AF is equal to FB, and 
FG common to the tnangles AFG, 
BFG, the two sides AF, FG are 
equal to the two BF, FG ; but the 
angle AFG is also equal to the ^ 
angle BFG ; therefore the base AG 
is equal (4. 1.) to the base GB ; and 
the circle described from the centre 
G, at the distance GA, shall pass 
through the point B ; let this be the circle AHB : and because from the 
point A the extremity of the diameter AE, AD is drawn at right angles to 
AE, therefore AD (Cor. 1.16. 3.) touches 
the circle ; and because AB, drawn from 
the point of contact A, cuts the circle, 
the angle DAB is equal to the angle in 
the alternate segment AHB (32. 3.) ; 
but the angle DAB is equal to the angle 
C, therefore also the angle C is equal to 
the angle in the segment AHB : Where- 
forte, upon the given straight line AB 
the segment AHB of a circle is describ- 
ed which contains an angle equal to the given angle at C. 
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PROP. XXXIV. PROB. 

To cutoff a segment from a given circle which shall contain an angle equal 

to a given rectUinecA angle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given rectilineal angle ; it ig 
required to cut off a segment from the circle ABC that shall contain an 
angle equal to the angle D. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line EF touching the circle ABC in the point 
B, and at the point B, in the straight 
linevBF make (23. 1.) the angle FBC 
. equal to the angle D ; therefore, be- 
cause the straight line EF touches 
the circle ABC, and BC is drawn 
from the point of contact B, the an- 
gle FBC is equal (32. 3.) to the an- 
gle in the alternate segment BAC ; 
but the angle FBC is equal to the an- 
gle D : therefore the angle in the 
segment BAC is equal to the angle 
D : wherefore the segment BAC is cut off from the given circle ABC 
containing an angle equal to the given angle D. 

PROP. XXXV* THEOR. 

If two straight lines within a circle cut one another, the rectangle contained 
by the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the other* 

Let the two straight lines AC, BD, within the circle ABCD, cut one 
another in the point E ; the rectangle contained by AE, EC is equal to 
the rectangle contained by BE, ED. 

If AC, BD pass each of them through the cen- 
tre, so that E is the centre, it is evident that AE, 
EC, BE, Eli, being all equal, the rectangle AE. 
EC is likewise equal to the rectangle BE.ED. 

But let one of &em BD pass through the cen- ,]Q| 
tre, and cut the other AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles in the point E ; 
then, if BD be bisected in F, F is the centre of 
the circle ABCD ; join AF : and because BD, which passes through the 
centre, cuts the straight line AO, which does not 
pass through the centre at right angles, in E, AE, 
EC are equal (3. 3.) to one another ; and because 
the straight line BD is cut into two equal parts 
in the point F, and into two unequal in the point 
E, BE.ED (5. 2.) + EF^ = FB^ = AF*. But 
AF2 = AE2 + (47. 1.) EF2, therefore BE.ED + 
EF2, = AE2 + EF*, and taking EF* from each, a\ 
BE.ED=AE2:=AE.EC. -^ 

Next, let BD, which passes through the centre, 
cut the other AC, which does not pass through 
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the centre, in E, but not at right angles ; then, as before, if BD be bisect- 
ed in F, F is the centre of the circle. Join AF, j)^ 
and from F draw (12. 1.) FG perpendicular to 
AC ; therefore AG is equal (3. 3.) to GC ; where- 
fore AE.EC + (6. 2.) EG* = AG^, and adding 
GF2 to both, AE.EC+EG3+GF2=AG2+GF2. 
Now EG2+GF2=EF2, and AG2+GF2=AF2 ; . ^ . .^ 

therefore AE.EC+EF2=AF3=FB2. But FB^ Av riA /C 

=BE.ED+(5. 2.) EF2, therefore AE.EC +EFa 
=BE.ED+EF2, and taking EF« from both, AE. 
EC=BE.ED. 

Lastly, let neither of the straight lines AC, 
BD pass through the centre : take the centre F, 
and through E, the intersection of the straight 
lines AC, DB, draw the diameter GEFH : and 
because, as has been shown, AE.EC=GE.EH,* 
and BE.ED=:GE.EH ; therefore AE.EC==B£. 
ED. 





PROP. XXXVL THEOR. 



B G 



If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one of which 
cuts the circle, and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by the whole 
line which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, is equal to the 
square of the line which touches it. 



Let D be any point without the circle ABC, and DCA, DB two straight 
lines drawn from it, of which DCA cuts the circle, and DB touches it * 
the rectangle AD.DC is equal to the square of DB« * 

Either DCA passes through the centre, or it 
does not ; first, let it pass through the centre E, 
and join EB ; therefore the angle EBD is a 
right angle (18. 3.) : and because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to the 
point D, AD.DC+EC2=ED2 (6. 2.). But 
EC = EB, therefore AD.DC + EB^ ^^T)\ 
Now ED2= (47. 1.) EBH BD^, because EBD 
is a right angle ; therefore AD.DC + EB^ = 
EB^ +.BD2, and taking EB^ from each, AD.DC 
=BD2. 

But, if DCA does not pass through the cen- 
tre of the circle ABC, take (1. 3.) the centre E, 
and draw EF perpendicular (12. 1.) to AC, and 
ioin EB, EC, ED ; and because the straight 
line EF, which passes through the centre, cuts 
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the straight line AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles, it likewise 
bisects it (3. 3.) ; therefore AF is equal to FC ; 
and because the straight line AC is bisected in 
F, and produced to D (6. 2.), AD.DC+FC»= 
FD2; add FE^ to both, then AD.DC+FC3+ 
FE2=FD3+FE2, But (47. 1.) EC2=FC2+ 
FE2, and ED3=FD2+FE2, because DFE is 
aright angle; therefore AD.DC+EC^zsED^. 
Now, because EBD is a right angle, ED^= 
EB2+BD2=EC2+BD3, and therefore, AD. 
DC+EC2=EC2+BD2, and AD.DC=BD«. 

Cor. 1. If from any point without a circle, 
there be drawn two^ straight lines cutting it, as 
AB, AC, the rectangles contained by the whole 
lines and the parts of them without the circle, 
are equal to one another, viz. BA.AE=:CA. 
AF ; for each of these rectangles is equal to 
the square of the straight line AD, which touch- 
es the circle. 

Cor. 2. It follows, moreover, that ttoo tan* 
gents drawn from the same point are equal. 

Cor. 3. And since a radius drawn to the 
point of contact is perpendicular to the tangent, 
it follows that the angle included hy two tangents^ 
drawn from the same point, is bisected hy a line 
draxonfrom the centre of the circle to that point; 
for this line forms the hypotenuse conmion to 
two equal right angled triangles. 




PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 



If from a point without a circle there he drawn two straight lines, one of 
which cuts the circle, and the other meets it ; if the rectangle contained hy 
the whole line, which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, 
he equal to the square of the line which meets it, the line which meets shall 
touch the circle. 

Let any point D be taken without the circle ABC, and from it let two 
•straight lines DC A and DB be drawn, of which DC A cuts the circle, and 
DB meets it ; if the rectangle AD.DC, be equal to the square of DB, DB 
touches the circle. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line DE touching the circle ABC ; find the 
centre F, and join FE, FB, FD ; then FED is a right angle (18. 3.) : and 
because DE touches the circle ABC, and DC A cuts it, the rectangle AD. 
DC is equal (36. 3.) to the square of DE ; but the rectangle AD.DC is, 
by hypothesis, equal to the square of DB : therefore the square of DE is 
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equal to die square of DB ; and the stnigbt line 
D£ equal to the straight line DB : but F£ is 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB, 
BF ; and the base FD is common to the two trian- 
gles DEF, DBF ; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle DBF ; and DEF is a 
right angle, therefore also DBF is a right angle : 
but FB, if prodiiced,is a diameter, and the straight 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame- 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16. 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches die circle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



PROP. A. THEOR. 

A diameter divides a circle and its circumference into two equal parts ; and, eon* 
tersely, the Une which divides the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

Let AB be a diameter of the circle 
A£BD, then AEB, ADB are equal in 
surface and boundary. 

Now, if the figure AEB be applied to 
the figure ADB, their common base AB 
retaining its position, the cUrve line AEB 
must fall on the curve line ADB ; other- 
wise there would, in the one or the other, 
be points unequally distant from the cen- 
tre, which is contrary to the definition of 
a circle. 

Conversely. The line Hviiir^ the circle into two equal parts is a diameter 

For, let AB divide the circle into two equal parts ; then, if the centre is 
Hot in AB, let AF be drawn through it, wluch is therefore a diameter, and 
consequently divides the circle into two equal parts ; hence the portion 
AEF is equal to the portion AEFB, which is absurd. 

CoR. The arc of a circle whose chord is a diameter, is a semicircum-s 
ference, and the included segment is a semicircle. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

Through three given points which are not in the same straight line, one cir^ 
cumferenee of a circle may be made to pass, and but one. 

Let A, B, C, be three points not in the «ame straight line : they shall 
all lie in the same circumference of a circle. 
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For, let the durtaaees AB, BC be bisected by the perpendiculajs DF, 
EF, which must meet in some poiat F ; for if they were parallel, the lines 
DB, CB, perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. 29.-1.), or 
else form but one straight line : but they meet in B, and ABC is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let then, FA, FB, and F€ be drawn ; then, 
because FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FC, are equal ; hence 
the points A, B, C, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and consequently lie ia the 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is obvious, that besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the chord AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular EF bisecting the chord BC (Cor. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the intersec- 
tion /)f these perpendiculars ; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circumference. 

PROP. C. THEOR, 

If two circles cut each other , the line which passes through their centres will be 
perpendicular to the chord which joins the points of intersection, and will 
divide it into two equal parts. 

Let CD be the line which passes through the centres of two circles cut- 
ting each other, it will be perpendicular to the chord AB, and will divide it 
into two equal parts. 

For the line AB, which jcnns die points of intersection, is a chord com- 





mon to the two circles. And if a perpendicular be erected from the middle 
of this chord, it will pass (Cor. 1. 3. 3.) through each of the two centres C 
and D. But no more than one straight line can be drawn through two 
points ; hence, the straight line which passes through the centres will bi- 
sect the chord at right angles. 

CoR. Hence, the line jMning the intersections of the circumferences of 
two circles, wiU be perpendicular to the line which joins their centres* 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. If two circles cut each other, the distance between their centres will 
be less than the sum of theii radii, and the greater radius will be also less 
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than the sum of the smaller and the distance between die centres. For, 
CD is less (20. 1.) than CA+AD, and for the same reason, AD^ AC4- 
CD. 

2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres of two circles 
be less than the sum of their radii, the greater radius being at the same time 
less than the sum of the smaller and the distance between the centres, 
the two circles will cut each other. 

For, to make, an intersection possible, the triangle CAD must be possi-> 
ble. Hence, not only must we have CD< AC+AD, but also the greater 
radius AD<AC+CI) ; And whenever the triangle CAD can be con- 
structed, it is plain that the circles described from the centres C and D, 
will cut each other in A and B. 

CoR. 1. Hence, if the distance between the centres of two circles be 
greater than the sum of their radii, the two circles will not intersect each 
other. 

CoR. 2. Hence, also, if the distance between the centres be less than 
the difference of the radii, the two circles will not cut each other. 

For, AC+CD>AD; therefore, CD>AD— AC ; that is, any side of 
a triangle exceeds the difference between the other two. Hence, the tri- 
angle is impossible when the distance between the centres is less than the 
difference of the radii ; and consequently the two circles cannot cut each 
other. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

In the same circle, equal angles at the centre are subtended by equal arcs ; 
andy conversely, equal arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. 

Let C be the centre of a circle, and let the angle ACD be equal to the 
angle BCD ; then the arcs AFD, DGB, subtending these angles, are 
equal. 

Join AD, DB ; then the triangles ACD, 
BCD, having two sides and the included an- 
gle in the one, equal to two sides and the 
included angle in the other, are equal : so 
that, if ACD be applied to BCD, there shall 
be an entire coincidence, the point A coin- 
ciding with B, and D common to both arcs ; 
the two extremities, therefore, of the arc 
AFD, thus coinciding with those of the arc 
BGD, all the intermediate parts must coin- 
cide, inasmuch as they are all equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

Conversely. Let tiie arc AFD be equal to the arc BGD ; then the an- 
gle ACD is equal to the angle BCD. i 

For, if the arc AFD be applied to the arc BGD, they would coincide ; 
so that the extremities AD of the chord AD, would coincide with those of 
the chord BD ; these chords are therefore equal : hence, the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (8. 1.). 

CoR. L It follows, moreover, that equal angles at the centre are sub- 
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tended by equal chords : and, convewely, eqnal chords siAtend equal an- 
gles at the centre. 

Cor. 2. It is also evident, that equal chords subtend equal arcs : and, 
conversely, equal arcs are subtended by equal chords. 

€oR. 3. If the angle at the centre of a circle be bisected, both the arc 
and the chord which it subtends shall also be bisected. 

CoR. 4. It follows, likewise, that a perpendicular through the middle 
of the chord, bisects the angle at the centre, and passes through the middle 
of the arc subtended by that chord. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The centre C, the middle point E of the chord AB, and the middle point 
D of the arc subtended by this chord, are three points sitnaled in the same 
line perpendicular to the chord. But two points are sufficient to deteimine 
the position of a straight line ; hence every straight line which passes 
through two of the points just mentioned, will necessarily pass through the 
third, and be perpendicular to the chord. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

The arcs of a circle intercepted by two parallels are equd ; and, conversely, if 
two straight lines intercept equal arcs of a eirchs, and do not cut each other 
within the circle, the lines will be parallel. 

There may be three cases : 

First. If the parallels are tangents 
to the circle, as AB, CD ; then, each A- 
of the arcs intercepted is a semi-ciir- 
cumference, as their points of contact 
(Cor. 3. 16. 3.) coincide with the ex- 
tremities of the diameter. 

Second, When, of the two parallels 
AB, GH, one is a tangent, the other 
a chord, which being perpendicular to 
FE, the arc GEH is bisected by FE 
(Cor. 4. Prop. D. Book 3.) ; so that in 
this case also, the intercepted arcs Y\ 
GE, EH are equal. 

Third, If the two parallels are chords, as GH, JK ; let the diameter 
FE be perpendicular to the chord GH, it will also be perpendicular to JK, 
since they are parallel ; therefore, this diameter must bisect each of the 
arcs which they subtend: that is, GE=EH, and JE=:EK ; therefore, 
JE — GE=EK— EH ; or, which amounts to the same thing, JG is equal 
toHK. 

Conversely, If the two lines be AB, CD, which touch the circumfer- 
ence, and if, at the same time, the intercepted arcs EJF, EKF are equal, 
EF must be a diameter (Prop. A. Book 3.) ; and therefore AB, CD (Cor. 
3. 16. 3.), are parallel. 

But if only one of the lines, as AB, touch, while the other, GH, cuts the 
circumference, making the arcs EG, EH equal ; then the diameter FE, 

12 
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which bisects the arc 6EH, is perpendicular (Schol. D. 3.) to its chord 
GH : it is also perpendicular to the tangent AB ; therefore AB, GH are 
parallel. 

If both lines cut the circle, as GH, JK, and intercept equal arcs GJ, 
HK ; let the diameter FE bisect one of the chords, as GH : it will also 
bisect the arc GEH, so that EG is equal to EH ; and since GJ is (by hyp,) 
equal to HK, the whole arc EJ is equal to the whole arc EK ; therefore 
the chord JK is bisected by the diameter FE : hence, as both chords are 
bisected by the diameter FE, they are perpendicular to it ; that is, they are 
parallel (Cor. 28 1.). 

SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction in the enunciation of the converse proposition, namely, 
that the lines do not cut each other within the circle, is necessary ; for 
lines drawn through the points G, K, and J, H, will intercept equal arcs 
GJ, HK, and yet not be parallel, since they will intersect each other within 
the circle. 

PROP. F. PROB. 
To draw a tangent to any point in a circular arc^ without finding the centre. 

From B the given point, take two equal ^ 
distances BQ, CD on the arc ; join BD, ^ 
and draw the chords BC, CD : make (23. 
1.) the angle CBG=CBD, and the straight 
line BG will be the tangent required. 

For the angle CBD=:CDB ; and there- 
fore the angle GBC (32. 3.) is also equal 
to CDB, an angle in ihe alternate segment ; 
hence, BG is a tangent at B. 
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BOOK IV. 

DEFINITIONS- 

1 A RECTILINEAL figure is said to be inscribed in another rectilineal 
figure, when all ^e angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the sides of the figure in which 
it is inscribed, each upon each. 

2 In like manner, a figure is said to be described 
about another figure, when all the sides of the 
circumscribed figure pass through the angular 
points of the figure about which it is described, 
each through each. 

3 A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in 
a circle, when all the angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the circimiference of the cir- 
cle. 

4. A rectilineal figure is said to be described 
about a circle, when each side of the circum- 
scribed figure touches the circumference of the 
circle. 

5. In like manner, a circle is said to be inscrib- 
ed in a rectilineal figure, when the circum- 
ference of the circle touches each side of the 
figure. 

6. A circle is said to be described about a recti- 
lineal figure, when the circumference ^f the 
circle passes through all the angular points of 
the figure about which it is described. 

7/ A straight line is said to be placed in a circle, 
when the extremities of it are in the circum- 
ference of the circle. 
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8. Polygons of five sides are called pentagons ; those of six sides, Aexo- 
gons ; those of seven sides, heptagons ; those of eight sides, octagons ; 
and so on. 

9. A polygon^ which is at once equilateral and equiangular, is called a 
regular polygon. 

Regular polygons may have any number of sidA ; the equilateral tri 
angle is one of three sides ; and the squaje is one of four sides. 

LEMMA. 

Any regular polygon may he inscribed in a circle, and circumscribed about one. 

Let ABODE, &c. be a regular polygon : describe a circle through the 
three points A, B, C, the centre being 0, and OP the perpendicular let fall 
from it, to the middle point of BO : join AO and OD. 

If the quadrilateral OPOD be placed upon 
the quadrilateral OPBA» they will coincide; 
for the side OP is common : the angle 0P0% 
OPB, being right ; hence the side PO will ap- 
ply to its equ^ PB, and the point will fall 
on B ; besides, from the nature of the polygon, 
the angle POD=:PBA; hence OD will take 
die direction BA, and since OD;?:BA,the pcHut 
D win fall on A, and the two quadrilaterals 
will entir^y coincide. 

The distance OD is therefore equal to AO ; 
and consequently the circle which passes through the three points A, B, G, 
will also pass through the point D. By the same mode of reasoning, it 
might be shown that the circle which passes through the points B, 0, D, 
will also pass through the point E ; and so of all the rest: hence the cir- 
cle which passes tfirough the points A, B, 0, passes through the vertices* 
of all the angles in the polygon, which is therefore inscribed in this circle* 

Again, ut reference to t£as circle, all the sides AB, BO, OD, <&:c. are 
equal chords ; they are therefore equally distant from the centre (Th. 14* 
3.) : hence, if from the point with the distance OP, a circle be describ- 
ed, it will touch the side BO, and all the other sides of the polygon, each 
in its middle point, and the circle will be inscribed in the polygon, or th^ 
polygon circumscribed aboiit the circle, 

OoR. 1. Hence it is evident that a circle may be inscribed in, or cir- 
cumscribed about, any regular polygon, and the circles so described have a 
common centre. 

OoR. 2. Hence it likewise follows, that if from a common centre, circles 
can he inscribed in, and circumscrtbed about a polygon, that polygon is regU' 
hr. For, suppoeipg those circles to be described, the inner one will touch 
9II the sides of the polygon ; these sides are therefore equally distant from 
its eentre ; and} consequently, being chords of the circumscribed circle, 
they are eqiial, and thereftHpe include equal angles. Hence the polygon*is 
at onee equilateral and equiangular; tlmt is (Def. 9. B. lY.), it is regular. 
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SCHOLIUMS. 

1. The point O, the common centre of the inscribed and circomscifted 
GJxcles, may also be regarded as the centre of the polygon ; and upon tins 
pii&eipie the angle AOB is called the angle at the centre, being formed hf 
two radii dn^wn to the extremities of the same side AB. 

Sincje all the chords are equals all the angles at the centre must eyident- 
ly be equal likewise ; and therefcnre the value of each will be found by di- 
Tiding four right angles by the number of the pdiygom's sidei^. t 

2. To inscribe a regular polygon of a certain number of sides in a given 
circle, we have only to divide the circumference into as many equalparts 
as the polygon has sides : for the arcsbeing equal (see fig. Prop. XV. B. 4.), 
the chords AB, BO, CD, &c. will also be equal ; hence, likewise, the txi* 
aagles ABG, BQC, CQD, &«. must be eqinl, beeause they are equian- 
gular ; henoe aD the angles ABC, BCD, CD£, &e. will be equal, and eott-r 
sequently the figure ABCD, <&e. will be a regular polygon. 

PROP. I. PROS. 

In a given circle to place a straight line equal to a given straight Hne, not 

greater thqn the diameter of the circle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given straight line, not greater 
than the diameter of the circle. 

Draw BC the diameter of the circle 
ABC ; then, if BC is equal to D, the 
thing required is done ; for in the circle 
ABC a straight line BC is placed equal 
to D ; But, if it is not, BC is greater 
than D ; make CE equal (Ptop. 3. I.) 
to D, and from the centre C, at the dis- 
tance CE, describe the circle AEP, and 
join CA : Therefore, because C is the 

centre of the circle AEF, CA is equal J) 

to CF ; but D is equal to CE ; there- 
fore D is equal to CA : Wherefore, in the circle ABC, a straight line is 
placed, equal to the given straight line D, which is not greater: than the 
diameter of the circle. 



PROP. IL PROS. 

In a given circle to inscribe a triangle eqaiar^gdar tp u given triangle. 

« 
Let ABC be the given circle, and DEF the ^en triangle ; it is re- 
quired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Draw(Prop. 17. 3.) the straight line GAH touching the circle in the point 
A, and at the point A, in the straight line AH, make (Prop. 23. l.)the an- 
gle HAG equal to the angle DEF ; and at the point A, in the straight line 
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AG, make the angle GAB equal 
to Uie aagle DF£, aad join 
BC. Therefore, because HAG 
touches the circle ABC, and AC 
is drawn from the point of con- 
tact, the angle HAC is equal 
(32. 3.) to the angle ABC in the 
alternate segment of the circle : 
But HAC is equal to the angle 
DEF ; therefore also the angle 
ABC is equal to DEF ; for the 
same reason, the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the remaining angle BAG is equal 
(4* Cor. 32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : Wherefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF, and it is inscribed in die circle ABG 





PROP. III. PROB. 

About a given drde to describe a triangle equiangular to mgioen 

Let ABC be the given circle and DEF the given triangle ; it is requir- 
ed to describe a triangle about the circle ABC equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Produce EF both ways to the points G, H, and find the centre E of the 
circle ABC, and from it draw any straight line KB ; at the point K in the 
straight line KB, make (Prop. 23 1.) the angle BKA equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle BkC equal to the angle DFH ; and through the 
ppints A, B, C, draw the straight lines LAM, MBN, NCL touching (Prop. 
• 17. 3.) the circle ABC : Therefore, because LM,MN, NL touch the circle 
ABC in the points A, B, C, to which from the centre are drawn KA, KB, 
KC, the angles at the points A, B, C, are right (18. 3.) angles. And be- 
cause the four angles of the quadrilateral figure AMBK are equal to four 
right angles, for it can be divided into two triangles ; and because two (tf 
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diem, KAM, KBM, are riffht angles, the other two AKB, AMB are equal 
to two right angles : But the angles DEG, DEF are likewise equal(13.1.) 
to two right angles ; therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to the an- 
^es DEG, DEF, of which AKB is equal to DEG ; wherefore the remain- 
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ing angle AMB is equal to the remaining angle DEF. In like manner, 
the angle LNM may be demonstrated to be equal to DFE ; and therefore 
the remaining angle MLN is equal (32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : 
Wherefore the triangle LMN is equiangular to the triangle DEF : and it 
is described about l^e circle ABC. 

PROP. IV. PROB. 

To itiscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to inscribe a circle in 
ABC. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles ABC, BCA by the straight lines BD, CD meet- 
ing one another in the point D, from which draw (12. 1.) D£, DF, D6 
perpendiculars to AB, BC, C A. Then be- 
cause the angle EBD is equal to the angle 
FBD, the angle ABC being bisected by 
BD ; and because the right angle BED, is 
equal to the right angle BFD, the two tri- 
angles EBD, FBD lukve two angles of the 
one equal to two angles of the other ; and 
the side BD, which is opposite to one of 
the equal angles in^ach, is common to 
both ; therefore their other sides are equal 
(26. 1.); wherefore DE is equal to DF. 
For ike same reason, DG is equal to 
DF , therefore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG, are equal to one 
another, and the circle described from the centre D, at the distance of any 
of them, will pass through the extremities of the other two, and will touch 
the straight lines AB, BC,*X^A, because the angles at the points E, F^ G, 
are ri^ht angles, and the straight line which is dravm from the extremity 
of a diameter at right angles to it, touches (1 Cor. 16. 3.) the circle. There- 
fore the straight lines AB, BC, C A, do each of them touch the circle, and 
the circle EFG is inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. V. PROB. 

9 

To describe a circle about a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to describe a circle about 
ABC. 
Bisect (10. 1.) AB, AC in the points D, E, and from these points draw 
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DF, EF at right angles (11. 1.) to AB, AC ; DF, EF produced will meet 
one another ; foi^ if they do not meet, they are parallel, wherefore, AB, 
AC, which ajre at right angles to them, are parallel, which is absurd : let 
them meet in F, and join FA ; also, if the point F be not in BC, join BF, 
CF : then, because AD is equal to BD, and DF common, and at right an- 
gles to AB, the base AF is equal (4. 1.) to the base FB. In like manner, 
it may be shewn that CF is equal to FA ; and therefore BF is equal to 
FC ; and FA, FB, FC are equal to one another ; wherefore the circle de- 
scribed from the centre • F, at the distance of one of them, will pass 
through the extremities of the other two, and be described about the trian- 
gle ABC. 

Cor. When the centre of the circle falls withiii the tdan^e, each Of 
its angles is less than a right angle, each of them being in a segment great* 
er than a semicircle ; but when the centre is in one of the sides of the 
triangle, the angle opposite to this side, being in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle : and if the centre falls without the triangle, the angle opposite to the 
side beyond which it is, being in a segment less than a semicircle, is greater 
than a right angle. Wherefore, if the given triangle be acute angled, the 
centre of the circle falls within it ; if it be a right angle triangle, the cen- 
tre is in the side opposite to the riglit angle ; and if it be an e/btuse angled 
triangle, the centre falls without the triangle, beyond tke side <<^^site to the 
obtuse angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. From the demonstration it is evident that the three perpendiculars 
Hsecting the sides of a triangle, meet in the same point ; that is, the centre 
of the circumscribed circle. 

2. A circular segment arch of a given span and rise, may be drawn by 
a modification of the preceding problem. 

Let AB be the span and SR the rise. 

Join AR, BR, and at their respective points of bisection, M, N, erect 
the perpendicular MO, NO to AR, BR ; they 
will intersect at O, the centre of the circle. 
That OA=OR=OB, is proved as lefore. 

The joints between the arch-stones, or 
voussoirs, are only continuations of radii 
drawn from the centre O of the circle. 



PROP. VI. PROB. 

» 

To inscribe a square in n given cirde. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe a square in 
ABCD. 

Draw the diameters, AC, BD at right angles to one another, &nd join 
AB, BC, CD, DA^ because BE is equal to ED, E being the centre, and 
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because EA. is at right mgles to BD, and 
common to the triangles ABE, ADE; the 
base BA is equal (4. 1.) to the bate AD ; and, 
for the same reason, BC, CD are each of 
them equal to B A or AD ; therefore the quad- 
rilateral figure AB6D is equilateral. It is 
also rectangular ; for the straight line BD be- 
ing a diameter of the circle ABCD, BAD is 
a semicircle ; wherefore the angle BAD is a 
right angle (31. 3.) ; for the same reason each 
of the angles ABC, BCD, CDA is a right an- 
gle ; therefore the quadrilateral figure ABCD 
is rectangular, and it has been shewn to be 

equilateral; therefore it is a square; and it is inscribed in the circle 
ABCD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Since the triangle AED is right angled and isosceles, we have (Cor. 2. 
47. 1) AD : A£ : : ^^2 : 1 ; hence the side of the inscribed square is te 
the radiftSf as the square root of 2^ is to unity. 

PROP. VII. PROB. 
To describe a square about a given circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to describe a square about it. 

Draw two diameters AC, BD of the circle ABCD, at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D draw (17. 3.) FG, GH, HK, 
KF touching the circle ; and because FG touches the circle ABCD, and 
EA is drawn from the centre E to the point of coQtact A, the angles at A 
are right angles (18. 3.) ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, 
C, D, are right angles ; and because the angle AEB is a right angle, as 
likewise is EBG, GH is parallel (28. 1.) to AC ; for the same reason, AC 
is parallel to FK, and in like manner, GF, 
HK may each of them be demonstrated to be 
parallel to BED ; therefore the figures GK, 
GC, AK, FB, BK are parallelograms ; and 
GF is therefore equal (34. 1.) to HK, and GH 
to FK; and because AC is equal to BD, 
and also to each of the two GH, FK ; and 
BD to each of the two GF, HK : GH, FK 
are each of them equal to GF or HK ; there- 
fore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is equi- 
lateral. It is also rectangular; for GBEA 
being a parallelogram, and AEB a right an- 
gle, AGB (34. 1.) is likewise a right angle : 
in the same manner, it may be shewn that the angles at H, K, F are right 
angles ; therefore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is rectangular ; and it 
was demonstrated to be equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is de- 
scribed about the circle ABCD. 
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PROP. VIII. PROB. 
To inscribe a circle in a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to inscribe a circle m 

ABCD. 

Bisect (10. 1.) each of the sides AB, AD, in the points F, E, and 
through £ draw (31. 1.) EH parallel to AB or DC, and through F draw 
FK parallel to AD or BC ; therefore each of the figures, AK, KB, AH, 
HD, AG, GC, BG, GD is a parallelogram, and their opposite sides are 
equal (34. 1.) ; and because that AD is equal to AB, and that AE is the 
half of AD, and AF the half of AB, AE is equal to AF ; wherefore the 
sides opposite to these are equal, viz. FG to GE ; in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that GH, GK, are each 
of them equal to FG or GE ; therefore the 
four straight lines, GE, GF, GH, GK, are 
equal to one another ; and the circle described 
from the centre G, at the distance of one of 
them, will pass through the extremities of the 
other three ; and will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA, because the angles 
at the points E, F, H, K, are right angles 
(29. 1.), and because the straight Hne which 
is drawn from the extremity of a diameter at 
right angles to it, touches the circle (16. 3.) ; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, BC, 

CD, DA touches the circle, which is therefore inscribed in the squares 
ABCD. 

PROP. IX. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to describe a circle 
about it. 

Join AC, BD, cutting one another in E ; and because DA is equal to 
AB, and AC common to the triangles DAC, BAC, the two sides DA, AC 
are equal to the two BA, AC, and the base DC is equal to the base BC ; 
wherefore the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle BAC, and the angle DAB is bisected by 
the straight line AC. In the same manner it may 
be demonstrated, that the angles ABC, BCD, 
CD A are severaUy bisected by the straight lines 
BD, AC ; therefore, because the angle DAB is 
equal to the angle ABC, and the angle EAB is 
the half of DAB, and EB A the half of ABC ; the 
angle EAB is equal to the angle EBA : and the 
side EA (6. 1.) to the side EB. In the same 
manner, it may be demonstrated, that the straight 

lines EC, ED are each of them equal to EA, or EB ; therefore the four 
straight lines EA, EB, EC, ED, are equal to one another ; and the circle 
described from the centre E, at the distance of one of them, must pass 
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througli tlie extremities of the other three,. and be described about the 
square ABCD. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To describe an isosceles triangle, having each' of the angles at the base double 

of the third angle, 

■ 

. Take any straight line AB, and divide (11. 2.) it in the point C, so 
that the rectangle AB.BC may be equal to the square of AC ; and from 
the centre A, at the distance AB, describe the circle BDE, in which 
place (1. 4.) the straight line BD equal to AC, which is not greater 
than the diameter of the circle BI)E ; join DA, DC, and about the tri- 
angle ADC describe (5. 4.) the circle ACD ; the triangle ABD is such 
as is required, that is, each of the angles ABD, ADB is double of the an- 
gle BAD. 

Because the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square of AC, and AC 
equal to BD, the rectangle AB.BC is 
equal to the square of BD ; and because 
from the point B without the circle ACD 
two straight lines BCA, BD are drawn 
to the circumference, one of which cuts, 
and the other meets the circle, and the 
rectangle AB.BC contained by the whole 
of the cutting line, and the part of it 
without the circle, is equal to the square 
of BD, which meets it ; the straight line 
BD touches (37. 3.) the circle ACD. 
And because BD ifhiches the circle, and 
DC is drawn from the point of contact 
D, the angle BDC is equal (32. 3.) to 
the angle DAC in the alternate segment 
of the circle, to each of these add the angle CDA ; therefore the whole 
angle BDA is equal to the two angles CDA, DAC ; but the exterior angle 
BCD is equal (32. 1.) to the angles CDA, DAC ; therefore also BDA is 
equal to BCD ; but BDA is equal (5. 1.) to CBD, because the side AD 
is equal to the side AB ; therefore CBD, or DBA is equal to BCD ; and 
consequently the three angles BDA, DBA, BCD, are equal to one another. 
And because the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCD, the side BD is 
equal (6. 1.) to the side DC ; but BD was made equal to CA ; therefore 
also CA is equal to CD, and the angle CDA equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
DAC ; therefore the angles CDA, DAC together, are double of the angle 
DAC ; but BCD is equal to the angles CDA, DAC (32. 1.) ; therefore 
also BCD is double of DAC. But BCD is equal to each of the angles 
BDA, DBA, and therefore each of the angles BDA, DBA, is double of 
the angle DAB ; wherefore an isosceles triangle ABD is described, haV" 
ing each of the angles at the base double of the third angle. 

" Cor. 1. The angle BAD is the fifth part of two right angles. 
" For since each of the angles ABD and ADB is equal to twice the an- 
'' gle BAD, they are together equal to four times BAD, and therefore all 
'' die three angles ABD, ADB, BAD, taken together, are equal to fivo 
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'< times thd angle fiAf). But the three angles ABD, ADD, BAD aro 
'* equal to two right angles, therefore five times the angle BAD is equal to 
" two right angles ; or BAD is the fifth part of two right angles." 

" CoR. 2. Because BAD is the fifth part of two, or the tenth part of 
" four right angles, all the angles about the centre A are together equal to 
" ten times the angle BAD, and may therefore be divided into ten parts 
" each equal to BAD. And as these ten equal angles at the centre, must 
'< stand on ten equal arcs, therefore the arc BD is one-tenth of the cir- 
'^ cumference ; and the straight line BD, that is, AC, is therefore equal to 
^ the side of an equilateral decagon inscribed in the circle BD£." 

PROP. XL PROS. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given ctreUk 

Let ABODE be the given circle, it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon in the circle ABODE. 

Describe (10. 4.) an isosceles triangle FGH, having each of the angles 
at G, H, double of the angle at F ; and in the circle ABODE inscribe (2* 
4.) the triangle AOD equiangular to the triangle FGH, so that the angle 
OAD be equal to the angle at F, and each of the angles AOD, ODA equal 
to the angle at G or H : where- 
fore each of the angles AOD, 
ODA is double of the angle 
OAD. Bisect (9. 1.) the angles 
AOD, ODA by the straight lines 
OE, DB ; andjoinAB,BO,ED, 
EA. ABODE is the pentagon 
required* 

Because the angles AOD, 
ODA are each of them double 
of OAD, and are bisected by the* 
straight lines OE, DB, the five angles DAO, AOE, EOD, ODB, BDA are 
equal to one another ; but equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.) ; 
therefore the five arcs AB, BO^ OD, DE, E A are equal to one another ; and 
equal arcs are subtended by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; therefore the 
five straight lines A6, BO, OD, DE, EA are equal to one another. Where-* 
fore the pentagon ABODE is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; be** 
cause the arc AB is equal to the arc DE ; if to each be added BOD, the 
whole ABOD is equal to the whole EDOB ; and the angle AED stands 
on the arc ABOD, and the angle BAE on the arc EDOB : therefore the 
angle BAE is equal (27. 3.) to the angle AED : for the same reason, each 
of the angles ABO, BOD, ODE is equal to the angle BAE or AED : there- 
fore the pentagon ABODE is equiangular ; and it has been shewn that it 
is equilateral. Wherefore, in the given circle, an equilateral and equian** 
gular pentagon has been inscribed. 

Otherwise. 

" Divide the radius of the given circle, so that the tectangle contained 
** by the whole and ^pe of the parts may be equal to the square of the other 
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'*(11. 2.). Apply in the circle, on each side of a given point, a line 
*' equal to the greater of these parts ; then (2. Cor. 10. 4.), each of the 
*^ arcs cut off will be one-tenth of the circumference, and therefore the 
** arc made up of both will be One-fifth of the circumference ; -and if the 
** straight line subtending this arc be drawn, it will be the side of an 
** equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle." 

PROP. XIL PROB. 
To describe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon dbout a given circle. 

Let ABODE be the given circle, it is required to describe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon about the circle ABODE. 

Let the angles of a pentagon, inscribed in the circle, by the last pro- 
position, be in the points A, B, 0, D, E, so that the arcs AB, BC, CD, 
DE, EA are equal (11.4.); and through the points A, B, C, D, E, draw 
GH, HK,.KL, LM, MG, touching (17. 3.) the circle ; take the centre F, 
and joinTB, FK, FC, FL, FD. And because the straight line KL touch- 
es the circle ABODE in the point 0, to which FC is drawn from the cen- 
tre F, FC is perpendicular (18. 3.) to KL ; therefore each of the angles 
at is a right angle ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, D are 
right angles ; and because FCK is a right angle, the square of FK is equal 
(47. 1.) to the squares of FC, OK. For the same reason, the square of 
FK is equal to the squares of FB, BK : therefore the squares of FC, OK 
ar% equal to the squares of FB, BK, of which the square of FC is equal to 
the square of FB ; the remaining square of OK is therefore equal to the 
remaining square of BK, and the straight line CK equal to BK : and be- 
cause FB is equal to FC, and FK common to the triangles BFK, CFK, 
the two BF, FK are equal to the two OF, FK ; and the base BK is equal 
to the base KC ; therefore the angle BFK is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
KFC, and the angle BKF to FKC ; wherefore the angle BFC is double 
of the angle KFC, and BKC double of FKC : for the same reason, the an- 
gle CFD is double of the angle CFL, and OLD double of OLF : and be- 
cause the arc BC is equal to the arc CD,, the angle BFC is equal (27. 3.) 
to the angle CFD : and BFC is double of the angle KFC, and CFD 
double of CFL ; therefore the angle 
KFC is equal to the angle CFL: 
now the right angle FCK is equal to 
the right angle FOL ; and therefore, 
in the two triangles FKC, FLO, there 
are two angles of one equal to two an- 
gles of the other, each to each, and the 
side FC, which is adjacent to the 
equal angles in each, is coitaxnon to 
both ; therefore the other sides are 
equal (26. 1 .) to the other side8,and the 
third angle to the third angle ; there- 
fore the straight line KC is equal to 
CL, and the angle FKC to the angle 
FLO : and because KC is equal to CL, KL is double of KC ; in the same 
manner, it may be shewn that HK it double of BK ; and because BK is 
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equal to KC, as was demonstrated, and KL is double of KG, and HK douUe 
of BK, HK is equal to'KL ; in like manner, it may be shewn that GH, GM, 
ML are each of them equal to HK or KL : therefore the pentagon GHKLM 
is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; for, since the angle FKG is equal to 
the angle FLG, and the angle HKL double of the angle FKG, and KLM 
double of FLG, as was before demonstrated, the angle HKL is equal to 
KLM ; and in like manner it may be shewn, that each of the angles KHG, 
HGM, GML is equal to the angle HKL or KLM ; therefore Sie five an- 
gles GHK, HKL, KLM, LMG, MGH being equal to one another, the pen- 
tagon GHKLM is equiangular ; and it is equilateral as was demonstra- 
ted : and it is described about the circle ABGDE. 

PROP. XHL PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABGDE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to inscribe a circle in the pentagon ABGDE. « 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BGD, GDE by the straight lines GF, DF, and 
from the point F, in which ^ey meet, draw the straight lines FB, FA, 
FE ; therefore, since BG is equal to GD, and GF common to the trian- 
gles BGF, DGF, the two sides BG, GF are equal to the two DG, GF ; 
and the angle BGF is equal to the angle DGF : therefore the base BF is 
equal (4. I.) to the base FD, and the other angles to the other angles, to 
which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle GBF is equal to 
the angle GDF : and because the angle GDE is double of GDF, and GdE 
equal to GBA, and GDF to GBF ; GBA is also double of the angle GBF ; 
therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle GBF ; wherefore the angle ABG 
is bisected by the straight line BF : in 
the same manner, it may be demonstra- 
ted that the angles BAE, AED, are bi- 
sected by the straight lines AF, EF : 
from the point F draw (12. 1.) FG, 
FH, FK, FL, FM perpendiculars to 
the straight Unes AB, BG, GD, DE, 
EA ; and because the angle HGF is 
equal to KGF, and the right angle 
FHG equal to the right angle FKG ; in 
the triangles FHG, FKG there are two 
angles of one equal to two angles of the other, and the side FG, which is 
opposite to one of the equal angles in each, is common to both ; therefore, 
the other sides shall be equal (26. 1.), each to each; wherefore the per- 
pendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK : in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that FL^ FM, FG are each of them equal to FH, or 
FK ; therefore the five straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to 
one another ; wherefore the circle described from the centre F, at the dis- 
tance of one of these five, will pass through the extremities of the other 
four, and touch the straight lines AB, B(?, GD., DE, E A, because that the 
angles at the points G, H, K, L, M are right angles, and that a straight line 
drawn from the extremity of the diameter of a circle at right angles to it, 
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touches (1 . Cor. 16. 3.) the circle ; therefote each of the straight lines AB, 
BC, CD, DE, EA touches the circle ; wherefore the circle is inscribed in 
the pentagon ABCDE. 

PROP. XIV. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABCDE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to describe a circle about it. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BCD, CDE by the straight lines CF, FD, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw 
the straight lines FB, FA, FE to the points 
B, A, E. It may be demonstrated, in the 
same manner as in the preceding proposition, 
that the angles CB A, BAE, AED are bisect- -g 
ed by the straight lines FB, FA, FE : and ^ 
because that the angle BCD is equal to the 
angle CDE, and that FCD is the half of the 
angle BCD, and CDF the half of CDE ; the 
angle FCD is equal to FDC ; wherefore the 
side CF is equal (6. 1 .) to the side FD : in 
like manner it may be demonstrated, that FB, 
Pa, FE are each of them equal to FC, or FD : therefore the five straight 
lines FA, FB, FC, FD, FE are equal to one another ; and the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass through 
the extremities of the other four, and be described about the equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon ABCDE. 

PROP. XV. PROB. 
To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDEF be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon in it. 

Find the centre G of the circle ABCDEF, and draw the diameter AGD : 
and from D, as a centre, at the distance DG, describe the circle EGCH, 
join EG, CG, and produce them to the points B, F ; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, FA : the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and equiangular. 

Because G is the centre of the circle ABCDEF, GE is equal to GD : 
and because D is the centre of the circle EGCH, DE is equal to DG; 
wherefore GE is equal to ED, and the triangle EGD is equilateral ; and 
therefore its three angles EGD, GDE, DEG are equal to one another 
(Cor. 5. 1.) ; and the three angles of a triangle are equal (32. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore the angle EGD is the third part of two right an- 
gles : in the same manner it may be demonstrated that the angle DGC is 
also the third part of two right angles ; and because the straight line GC 
makes with EB the adjacent angles EGC, CGB equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; the remaining angle CGB is the third part of two right 
angles ; therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB, are equal to one an- 
other; and al^o the angles vertical to them, BGA, AGF, FGE (15. 
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1.) ; therefore the six angles £GD, DGG, 
COB, 6GA, AGF, FGE axe equal to one an- 
other. But equal angles at the centre stand 
upon equal arcs (26. 3.) : therefore the six 
arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal 
to one another : and equal arcs are subtend- 
ed by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; there^ 
fore the six straight lines are equal to one 
another, and the hexagon ABCDEF is 
equilateral. It is also equiangular; for, 
since the arc AF is equal to ED, to each of 
these add the arc ABCD ; therefore the 
whole arc FABCD shall be equal to the 
whole EDCBA: and the angle FED stands 
upon the arc FABCD, and the angle AFE 
upon EDCBA; therefore the angle AFE 
is equal to FED : in the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the 
other angles of the hexagon ABCDEF are each of them equal to the 
angle AFE or FED ; therefore the hexagon is equiangular ; it is also 
equilateral, as was shown ; and it is inscribed in the given circle ABCDEF. 

Cor. From this it is manifest, that the side of the hexagon is equal to 
the straight line from the centre, that is, to the radius of the circle. 

And if through the points A, B, C, D, E, F, there be drawn straight 
lines touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular hexagon shall be 
described about it, which may be demonstrated from what has been said 
of the pentagon ; and likewise a circle may be inscribed in a given equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon, and circumscribed about it, by a method 
like to that used for the pentagon. 




PROP. XVI. PROB. 



To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular quxndecagon in a given 

circle* 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular quindecagon in the circle ABCD. 

Let AC be the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed (2. 4.) in the 
circle, and AB the side of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon inscribed (11. 4.) 
in the same ; therefore, of such equal parts 
as the whole circumference ABCDF qqh^- 
tains fifteen, the arc ABC, being the third 
part of the whole, contains five ; and the 
arc A B, which is the fifth part of the whole, 
contains three ; therefore BC their differ- 
ence contains two of the same parts : bi- 
sect (30. 3.) BC in E ; therefore BE, EC 
are, each of them, the fifteenth part of the 
whole circumference ABCD : therefore, if 
the straight lines BE, EC be drawn, aiid 
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straiglit lines equal to them be placed (1.4.) around in the whole circle, 
an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon will be inscribed in it. 

And in the same manner as was done in the pentagon, if through the 
points of division made by inscribing the quindecagon, straight lines be 
drawn touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon may 
be described, about it : and likewise, as in the pentagon, a circle may be 
inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular quindecagm, and cir- 
cumscribed about it. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Any regular polygon being inscribed, if the arcs subtended by its sides 
be severally bisected, the chords of those semi-arcs will form a new regu- 
lar polygon of double the number of sides : thus, from having an inscribed 
square, we may inscribe in succession polygons of 8, 16, 32, 64, <&c. sides ; 
from the hexagon may be formed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 96, <&c. sides ; 
from the decagcm polygons of 20, 40, 80, &c. sides ; and from the pente- 
decagon we may inscribe polygons of 30, 60, <&c. sides ; and it is plain 
that each polygon will exceed the preceding in surface or area. 

It' is obvious that any regular polygon whatever might be inscribed in a 
circle, provided that its circumference could be divided into any proposed 
number of equal parts ; but such division of the circumference like the tri- 
section of an angle, which indeed depends on it, is a problem which has 
not yet been effected. There are no means of inscribing in a circle a regu- 
lar heptagon, or which is the same thing, the circumference of a circle can- 
not be divided into seven equal parts, by any method hitherto discovered. 

It was long supposed, that besides the polygons above mentioned, no 
other could be inscribed by the operations of elementary Geometry, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, by the resolution of equations of the &rst 
and second degree. But M, Gauss, of G6ttingen, at length proved, in a 
work entitled Disquisitiones Arithmetics, Lipsie, 1801, that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle could be divided into any number of equal parts, capable 
of being expressed by the formula 2"+l, i»:ovided it be a prime number, 
that is, a number that cannot be resolved into factors. 

The number 3 is the simplest of this kind, it being the value of the 
above formula when n=l ; the next prime number is 5, and this is also 
contained in the formula ; liiat is, when n=2. But polygons of 3 and 5 
sides have already been inscribed. The next prime number expressed by 
the formula is 17 ; so that it is possible to inscribe a regular polygon of 
17 sides in a circle. 

For the investigation of Gauss's theorem, which depends upon the the- 
ory of algebraical equations, the student may consult Barhu^s Theory of 
Numbers, 
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BOOK V. 



In the demonstrations of this book there are certain '* signs or eharacters^ 
which it has been found convenient to employ. 

' 1. The letters A, B, C, <&c. are used to denote magnitudes of any kind* 
"The letters »i, n, d, q, are used to denote numbers only. 
It is to be observed, that in speaking of the magnitudes A, B, C, &c., 
we mean, in reality, those which these letters are employed to repre- 
sent ; they may be either lines, surfaces, or solids. 

" 2. When a number, or a letter denoting a number, is written close to 
" another letter denoting a magnitude of any kind, it signifies that the 
<* magnitude is multiplied by the number. Thus, 3A signifies three 
" times A ; mB, tn times B, or a multiple of B by m. When the num- 
" her is intended to multiply two or more magnitudes that follow, it is 
" written thus, m(A+B), which signifies the sum of A and B taken m 
"times ; m(A— B) is tn times the excess of A above B. 

" Also, when two letters that denote numbers are written close to one an- 
" other, they denote the product of those numbers, when multiplied into 
" one another. Thus, mn is the product of tn into n ; and mnA is A mul- 
" tiplied by the product of tn into n, 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. A less magnitude is said to be a part of a greater magnitude, when the 
less measures the greater, that is, when the less is contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the greater. 

2. A greater magnitude is said to be a multiple of a less, when the greater 
is measured by the less, that is, when the greater contains the l^ss a cer- 
tain number of times exactly. 

3. Ratio is a mutual relation of two magnitudes, of the same kind, to one^ 
another, in respect of quantity. 
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4. Magnitiides are said to be of the same kind, when the less can be mid- 
tiplied so as to exceed the greater ; and it is only such magnitudes that 
are said to have a ratio to one another. 

5. If there be four magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be 
taken of the first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the se- 
cond and fourth, and if, according as the multiple of the first is greater 
than the multiple of the second, equal to it, or less, the multiple of the 
third is also greater than the multiple of the fourth, equal to it, or less ; 
then the first of the magnitudes is said to have to the second the same 
ratio that the third has to the fourth. 

6. Magnitudes are said to be proportionals, when the first has the same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth ; and the third to the 
fourth the same ratio which the fifth has to the sixth, and so on whatever 
be their number. 

** When four magnitudes, A, B, C, D are proportionals, it is usual to say 
<<that A is to B as C to D, and to write them thus, A : B :: C : D, or 
" thus, A : B=C : D." 

7. When of the equimultiples of four magnitudes, taken as in the fifth 
definition, the multiple of the first is greater than that of the second, 
but the multiple of the third is not greater than the multiple of the fourth : 
then the first is said to have to the second a greater ratio than the third 
magnitude has to the fourth : and, on the contrary, the third is said to 
have to the fourth a less ratio than the first has to the second. 

8. When there is any number of maCjgnitudes greater than two, of which 
the first has to the second the same ratio that the second has to the 
third, and the second to the third the same ratio which the third has to 
the fourth, and so on, the magnitudes are said to be continual propor- 
tionals. 

9. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the second is said 
to be a mean proportional between the other two. 

10. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind, the first 
is said to have to the last the ratio compounded df the ratio which the 
first has to the second, and of the ratio which the second has to the 
third, and of the ratio which the third has to the fourth, and so on unto 
the last magnitude. 

For example, if A, B, C, D, be four magnitudes of the same kind, the 
first A is said to have to the last D, the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of A to B, and of the ratio of B to C, and of the ratio of C to D ; or, 
the ratio of A to D is said to be compounded of the ratios of A to B, 
B to C, and C to D. 

Andif A : B::E : F; and B : C::G : H,andC : D::K : L, then, since 
by this definition A has to D the ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B,BtoC,CtoD; A may also be said to have to D the ratio compounded 
of the ratios which are the same with the ratios of E to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 
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In like mumer, tlie ssme things being suppeeed, if M liu to N the 8am# 
mtio which A has to D, then, for shortness' sake, M is said to have to 
N a ratio compounded of the isame ratios which compound the ratio of 
A to D ; that is, a ratio compomided of the ratios of E to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 

11. If three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the third is said to be duplicate of the ratio of the first to the second 

" Thus, if A be to B as B to C, the ratio of A to C is said to be duplicate 
" of the rado of A to B. Hence, since hj the last definition, the ratio 
" of A to C is compounded of the ratios of A to B, and B to C, aratio, 
" which is compounded of two equal ratios, is duplicate of either of 
« these ratios." 

• 

12. If four magnitudes aje continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of the first to the second, 
or of the ratio of the second to the third, dto. 

*' So also, if there are five continual proportionals ; the ratio of the first 
" to the fifUi is called quadruplicate of the ratio of the first to the se- 
<' cond ; and so on, according to the number of ratios. Hence, a ratio 
** compounded of three equal ratios, is triplicate of any one of those ra- 
" tios ; a ratio compounded of four equal ratios quadriplicate^" ^c 

13. In proportionals, the antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another, as also the consequents to one another. 

Geometers make use of the following technical words to signify certain 
ways of changing either the order or magnitude of proportionals, so as 
that they continue still to be proportionals. 

14. Permutando, or altemando, by permutation, or alternately ; this word 
is used when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, that the first 
has the same ratio to the third which the second has to the fourth ; or 
that the first is to the third as the second to the fourth : See Prop. 16. 
of this Book. 

15. Invertendo, by inyersion : When there are four proportionals, and it i& 
inferred, that the second is to the first, as the four&i to the third. Prop 
A. Book 5. 

16. CoraponeHdo, by composition : When there are four proportionate, and 
it is inferred, that the first, together with the second, is to the second as 
ihe third, tofpether with the fourth, is to the fourth. 18th Aop. Book 5. 



17. Dividendoi, by divisiott ; when diete are fair proportionals, and it is 
inferred that the excess of the &rst above the second, is to the second, 
as the excess of the third above the fourth, is to the fourth. 17th Prop. 
Book& 

18. Convertendo, by oenversion ^ when there are four proportienals, and 
it is ittfened, that the first is to its excess above the second, aii the third 
to its excess above the fourtL Prop. D. Book 5. 
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19. Ex asquali (sc. distanti'a), or ex aequo, from equality of distance ; 
when there is any number of magnitudes more thaii two, and as many 
cikenf so that they are proportionals when taken two and two of each 
rank, and it is inferred, that the first is to the last of the first rank of 
magnitudes, as the first is to the last of the others ; Of this there are the 
1^0 foUowiag kinds, which arise from the difierent ordec in which the 
magnitudes are taken two and two.. 

30. Ex aequali, from equality ; this term is used simply by itself, when 
the first magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the first to the 
second of the other rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the second to the third of the other ; and so on in order, and 
the inference is as mentioned in the preceding definition ; whence this 
is called ordinate proportion. 

It is demonstrated in the 22d Prop. Book 5. 

21. Ex squall, in proportione perturbata, seu inordinata : from equality, in 
perturbate, or disoiderly proportion ; this term is used when the first 
magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the last but one is to the 
last of the second rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the htst but two to the last but one of the second rank ; and 
as the third is to the fourth of the first rank, so is the third from the lasti 
to the last but two, of the second rank ; and so on in a cross, or inverse^ 
order; and the inference is as in the 19th definition. It is demonstrated 
in the 23d Prop, of Book 5. 

AXIOMS. 

1. E^iii]cuLTipi.ss of the same, or of equal magnitndes, are equal to one 
another. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same, or equal magnitudes, are equi- 
multiples, are equal to one another^ 

3* A multiple of a greater magnitude is greater than the same multiple of 
a less. 

4. That magnitode of which a multiple m greater than the sttme multi- 
ple of anoSier, is greater than that other magnitude. 

PROP. I. THEOB. 

Ifowy number cfmagnUudes be equimuUipUs of at many others^ each of 
eoMf what multiple soever any one of the first is of its party the same muL 
tiple is the stimofall the first of the sum ofaU the rest. 

Let any number of masnitudes A, B, and C be equimultiples of as many 
others, D, E, and F, each to each, A+B+C is the same multiple of D+ 
E+F, that A is of D. 

Let A contain D, B contain E, and C contain F, each the same number 
of times, as, for instance, three times 
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Then, becanse A contains D three times, A=D+D+D« 

For the same reason, B=E+E-|-E ; 

And also, C=F+F+F. 

Therefore, adding equals to equals (Ax. 2. 1.), A+B+C is equal to 

D+E+F, taken three times. In the same manner, if A, B, and C were 

each any other equimultiple of D, E, and F, it would be shown that A+ 

B'+C was the same multiple of D+E+F. 

Cor. Hence, if m be any number, mD+mE+mF=m(D+E+F). 
For mD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, E, and F by m, therefore their 
sum is also a multiple of D+E+F by m. 

PROP. IL THEOR. 

If to a multiple of a magnitude by any number ^ a multiple of the same mag' 
nitude by any number be added, the sum will be the same multiple of that 
magnitude that the sum of the two numbers is of unity. 

Let A=mC, and B=:nC ; A+B=(m+n)C. 

For, since A=f7iC, A=:C+C+C+<&c. C being repeated mtinfes. For 
the same reason, B=C+C+&c. C being repeated n times. Therefore, 
adding equals to equals, A+B is equal to C taken m+n times ; that is, 
A+B=(m+n^C. Therefore A+B contains C as oft as there are units 
in m+n. 

Cor. 1. In the same way, if there be any number of multiples what- 
soever, as A=mE, B=nE, C=pE, it is shown, that A+B+C=(m+n 
+;')E. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, since A+B+C=:(m+n+j7)E,andsinceAssmE, 
B=n£, and C=pE, mE+nE+pE={m+n+p)E. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If the first of three magnitudes contain the second as often as there are units 
in a certain number, and if the second contain the third also, as often as 
there are units in a certain number, the first will contain the third as often 
as there are units in the product of these two numbers. 

Let A=mB, and B=nC ; then A=:#ii»C. 

Since B=nC, mB=:nC+nC+&c. repeated m times. But nC+nC, 
<&c. repeated m times is equal to C (2. Cor. 2. 5.), multiplied by n+n+<&;c. 
n being added to itself m times ; but n added to itself m times, is n multi- 
plied by m, or mn. Therefore nC+nC+&c. repeated m times =:mnC; 
whence also mB=mnC, and by hypothesis A=:mB, therefore A=mnC 
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. PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If the first of four magnitudes has the same ratio to the second which the third 
has to the fourth, and if any equimultiples whatever be taken of the first and 
third, and any whatever of the second and fourth; the multiple of the first 
shall have the same ratio to the multiple of the second, that the multiple of 
the third has to the multiple of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and let m and n be any two numbers ; mk : nB : : 
mO : nD. 

Take of mA and mC equimultiples by any number jd, and of nB and nD 
equimultiples by any number q. Then the equimultiples of mk, and mC 
by p, are equimultiples also of A and C, for they contain A and C as oft as 
there are units mpm (3. 5.), and are equal to pmk and pmC, For the same 
reason the multiples of nB and nD by q, are qnQ, qnt>. Since, therefore, 
A : B : : C : D,and of A and C there are taken any equimultiples, y'lz, pmk 
and j9mC, and of B and D, any equimultiples ^nB, ^D, ii pmk be greater 
than ^nB,|>mG must be greater than ^nD (def. 5. 5.) ; if, equal, equal ; and 
if less, less. But pmk, pmC are also equimultiples of m A and mC, and 
^B, ^nD axe equimultiples of nB and nD, therefore (def. 5. 5.), mk : nB 
: : mC : nD. 

Cor. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that if A : B : : C : 
D, and of A and C equimultiples be taken by any number m, viz. mk and 
mC, mk : B : : mC : D. This may also be considered as included in the 
proposition, and as being the case when ns=:l. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

If one magnitude be the same multiple of another, which a magnitude taken 
from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the remainder is the 
same multiple of the remainder, that the whole is of the whole. 

Let mk and mB be any equimultiples of the two magnitudes A and B, 
of which A is greater than B ; mA— ;nB is the same multiple of A — B 
that mA is of A, that is, mA— niB=:m(A~B). 

Let D be the excess of A above B, then A~B=D, and adding B to 
both, A=:D+B. Therefore (1. 5.) mA=mD+«iB ; take mB from both, 
and mA— mB=wD ; but D=A—B, therefore mA— i»B=i»(A— B). 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If from a multiple of a magnitude by any number a multiple of the same mag- 
nitude by a less number be taken away, the remainder will be the same mul- 
tiple of that magnitude that the difference of the numbers is of unity. 

Let mk and nA be multiples of the magnitude A^ by the numbers m and 
n, and let m be^eater than n ; mA— nA contains A as oft as m— n con- 
tains unity, or mA— nA=(in— n)A. 
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Let m^nz=q ; then »i=:n+^. Therefore (2. 5.) tnA.=nA.+qA. ; take 
nA from hoth, and mA— nAs^A. Therefore mA-rnA contains A as oft 
as there are units in q, that is, in m — n, or mA — fiA=(m — n)A. 

CoR. When the difference of the two numbers is equal to unity or m-« 
Asl, then mA— nAssA. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he pr&portionalSf they are proportionals also when taken 

inversely. 

If A : B : : C : D, then also B : A : : D : C. 

Let mA and mC be any equimultiples of A and C ; nB and nD any equi- 
multiples of B and D. Then, because A :«B : : C : D, if mA be less than 
»B, mC will be less than nD (def. 5. 5.), that is, if nB be greater than mA, 
nD will be greater than mC. For the same reason, if nB=mA, nD^mC, 
and if nB / mA, nD / mC. But nB, nD are any equimultiples of B and D, 
and mA, mC any equimultiples of A and C, therefore (def. 5. 5.), B : A * . 
D : a 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

If the first he the same multiple of the second, or the same part of it, that the 
third is of the fourth; the first is to the second as the third to the fourth. 

First, if mA, mB be equimultiples of the magnitudes A and B, mA : A : : 
mB : B. 

Take of mA and mB equimultiples by any number n ; and of A and B 
equimultiples by any number p ; these will be nmA (3. 5.),/>A, nmB (3. 5,), 
pB. Now, if nmA be greater than pA, nm is also greater than p ; and if 
nm is greater thanp, nmB is greater than pB, therefore, when nmA is great- 
er than pA, nmB is greater than pB. In the same manner, if nmAsspA, 
nmB=pB, and if nmA^pA, nmBj/pB, Now, nmA, nmB are any equi- 
multiples of mA and mB ; and pA, pB are any equimultiples of A and B, 
therefore mA : A : : mB : B (def. 5. 5.). 

. Next, Let C be the same part of A that D is of B ; then A is the same 
multiple of C that B is of D, and therefore, as has been demonstrated, A : 
C : : B : D and inrersely (A. 5.) C : A : : D : B. 

PROP. C. THEOR. 

If the first he to the second as the third to the fourth; and if the first he a 
multiple or a part of the second, the third is the same multiple or the same 
part of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and first, let A be a multiple of B, is the same 
multiple of D, that is, if A=smB, G=mD. 

Take of A and C equimultiples by any number as 2,Mz. 2A and 20 ; 
and of B and D, take equimultiples by the number 2m, viz. 2mB, 2mD (3. 
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5.) ; then, because A=mB,2A=:2m6 ; andsin^ e A : B : : C : D, and since 
2A=2mB, therefore 2C=:2mD (def. 5. 5.), and C=:mD, that is, contains 
D, m times, or as often as A contains B. y 

Next, Let A be a part oi B, C is the same piiirt of D. For, since A : B 
! : C : D, inversely (A. 6.), B : A;: D : C. But A being a part of B, Bis 
a multiple of A ; and therefore, as is shewn aboye, D is Qie same miQtiple 
of C, and therefore C is the same part of D that A is of B. 
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PROP. VII. IKEOR. 

Equal magnitudes have the same ratio to the same magnitude ; and the same 

has the same ratio to equal magnitudes. 

Let A and B be equal magnitudes, and any other; A : C : : B : C. 

Let mA, mB, be any equimultiples of A and B ; and nC any multiple 
ofC. 

Because A=B, mAssmB (Ax. 1.5.); wherefore, if mA be greater than 
nC, mB is greater than nC ; and if mA=nC, mB^snO ; or, if mA^nC, mB 
j/^nO, But mA and mB are any equimultiples of A and B, and nC is any 
multiple of C, therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : C : : B : C. 

Again, if A=B, : A : : C : B ; for, as has been proved, A : C : : B : 
C, and inversely (A. 5.), C : A : : C : B. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

Of unequal magnitudes, the gi^ttter has a greater ratio to the same than the less 
has ; and the same magnitude has a greater ratio to the less than it has to 
the greater. 

Let A 4- B be a magnitude* greater than A, and C a .third magnitude, 
A+B has to C a greater ratio &an A has to C ; and C has a greater ratio 
to A than it has to A-|-B. 

Let m be such a number that mA and mB are each of them greater than 
C ; and let nC be the least multiple of C that exceeds mA-f mB ; then nC 
—0, that is (n— 1)C (1. 5.) will be less than mA+mB, or mA-fmB, that 
is, m(A-}-B) is greater than (n — 1)0. But because nC is greater than 
mA+mB, and C less than mB, nO—- C is greater than mA, or mA is less 
than nC— C, that is, than (»— 1)0. Therefore the multiple of A+B by 
m exceeds the multiple of C by n^l, but the multiple of A by mdoes not 
exceed the multiple of C by n— i ; therefore A+B has a greater ratio to 
C than A has to C (def. 7. 5.). 1 

Again, because the multiple of^ by n— 1» exceeds the multiple of A by 
m, but does not exceed the multiple of A+B by m, C has a greater ratio to 
A than it has to A+B (def. 7. 5.). 

15 
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PBt)P, IX. THEOR, 

Mognit^d4S which hav^ the sameratio to th^ same tnagniltuAi are $qual to one 
another ; and those to whioh.the same magnit%ide has the same ratio are equal 
to onfi a^^ther. 

IfA:C::B: C,A=]E^,^ 

For if not, let A be greater^^ B ; then because A is greater than B, 
two numbers, m and n, may be f§und» as in the last proposition, such that 
mA shall exceed nC, while mB does not exceed nC. But because A : G 
: « B : O ; and if mA exceed »C, mB must also exceed nC (def. 5. 5.) : igdd 
it is also shewn that mB does not exceed nC, which is impossible. There- 
fore A is not greater than B ; and in the same way it is demonstrated that 
B is not greater than A ; therefore A is equal to B. 

Next, let C : A : : C : B, A=sB. For by inversion (A. 5.) A : C : : B : 
C ; and therefore, by the fiist case, A=B. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

ThfU magnitude, which has a greater ratio than another has tg the same mo^t' 
' tude, is the greatest of the two : And that magnitude, to which the same has 
a greater ratio than it has to another magnitude, is the least of the two. 

If thb ratio of A to C be gr09'tetthaA that of Bjo C, A is greater than B. 

Because A : C /B : C, two numbers m and n may be found, such that 
mA 7 ^^» ^^ mB/, nC (def. 7. 5.). Therefore also mA y mB, and XyB 
(Ax. 4. 5.). 

Again, let C iByC : A; B^A. For two numbers, m andn maybe 
found, such that mC^nB, and mC^^nA (def. 7. 5.). Therefore, since nB 
is less, and nA greater than the same magnifude mC,nB^nA, and there- 
fore B/ A. 

PROP. XL THEOR. 

Ratios tnat are equal to the same ratio are equal to one another. 

If A : B : : C : D ; and also C : D :: E : F ; then A : B : : E : F. 

Take mA, mC, mE, any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; and nB, nD, nF, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Because A^: B : : C : D, if mA/nB, 
mC/nD (def. 5. 5.) ; butif mC/nD, ;?iE7nF(def. 5. 5.), because C : D 
: : E : T ; therefore if mA /nB, mE 7^4 In the same manner, if mA= 
nB, mE=nF; and if mA^nB, mE/n!EjP Now, mA, mE are any equi- 
multiples wl^tever of A and E ; and nB, nF any whatever of B and F ; 
therefore A : B : : E : F (def. 5. 5.). 
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PROP:xn. THEOR. 

If any number of magnitudes he proportionals, as one of the antecedents ts to 
its consequent, so are all the antecedents, taken together, to all the conse- 
quents. ^? 

IfA : B :: C : D,&ndC : D ::E : F ; then alelT A : B:: A+C+E : 
B+D+F. 

Take itiA, mC, mE any equimultiples of A, C, ancl E ; and nB, nD, »F, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA 
7 nBfmC/nD (def. 5. 5.) ; and when mCynD, mEynT, because C : D 
: : E : F. Therefore, if mA 7 nB, mA+mO+mE 7nB+nt)+nF : In the 
same maimer, if mA=nB, »iA+mC+j7iE=nB+nDH-»F ; and if mA^ 
nB, mA+jnC+mte/nB+nD+nF. Now, mA+mC+fnE=m(A+C+ 
£) (Cor. 1. 5.), so that mA and mA-f-mC-f-mE are any equimultiples of 
A, and of A+C+E. And for the same reason nB, and nB+nD+nF are 
any equimultiples of B, and of B+D+F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : B : : 
A+C+E : B+D+F. 

P3R0P. XIIL THEOR. 

If the first have to the Second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth, 
hut the third to the fourth a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth; 
the first has also to the second a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth. 

If A : B : : C : D ; but C : D7E : F ; then also, A : B7E : F. 

Because C : D7E : F, there are two numbers mand n, such that mC7 
nD, hut mE / nF (def. 7. 5.). Now, if mC 7 nD, mA 7 nB, because A : B 
: ; C ; D. Therefore mA7nB, and mE/^F, wherefore, A : B7E : F 
(deif. 7. 5.). 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If the first haoe to the second the same ratio which the third h^jto the fourth, 
andif the first he greater than the third, the second shall he greater than 
the fourth; if equcd, equal ; and if less,- less. 

If A:B:: C:D; then if A7C, B7D ; ifA=C,B=D; andif A^ 
t3,b^D. 

First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.), but A : B : ; C : D, there- 
fore C : D7C : « (13. 5.), and therefore B7D (10. 5.). 

In the same manner, it is proved, that if A=C, B=D ; and if A^C, 
B/D. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Magnituies have the same ratio to one another which their equimultiples have. 

If A and B be two magnitudes, and m any number, A : B . : mA : mB. 
Because A : B : : A : B (7. 5.) ; A : B : : A+A : B+B (12. 5.), or A : 
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B : : 2A : 2B. And in the same manner, since A : B : : 2A : 2B, A : B 
: : A+2LA : B+2B (12. 5.), or A : B : : 3A : 3B ; and so on, for all ihe^ 
equimultiples of A and B. 

PROP. XVL THEOR, 

Iffaurmagnittides of the same kind he proportionals, they vnll also beprO' 

portionals when taken alternately. 

If A : B : : C : D, then alternately, A : C . : B : D. 

Take mA, mQ any equimultiples of A And B, and nC, nD any equimul 
tiples of C and D. Then (15. 5.) A : B : : mA : mB ; now A : B : : C : 
D, therefore (11. 5.) C : D : : mA : mB. But C : D : : nC : nD (15. 5.) ; 
therefore mA : mB : : nC : nD (11. 5.): wherefore if mA/nC, mB/nD 
(14. 5.) ; if mA=nC, mB=nD, or if mA/nC, mB/nD ; therefore (def. 
5. 5.) A : C : : B : D. 

PROP. XVII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken jointly, he proportionals, they will also he proportionals 
when taken separately ; that is, if the first, together with the secoTid, have 
to the second the same ratio which the third, together with the four thj has to 
the fourth, the first will have to the second the same ratio which the third 
has to the fourth. 

If A+B : B :: C+D : D, then by division A : B : : C : D. 

Take mA and nB any inliltiples of A and B, by the numbers m and n ; 
and first, let mA "/nB : to each of them add mB, then mA-f-'nB /mB+nB. 
But mA+mB=m(A+B) (Cor. 1. 5.), and mB+nB=(m+n)B (2. Cor. 2. 
5.), therefore m(A+B)7(m+n)B. 

And because A+B : B : : C+D : D, if m(A+B)7(m+n)B,m(C+D) 
7(»»+n)D, or mC+mD/mD+nD, that is, taking mD from both, mC/ 
nD, Therefore, when mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD. In 
like manner it is demonstrated, that if mA=nB,mC=nD, and if mA^nB, 
that mD^nD ; therefore A : B : : C : D (def. 5. 5.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken separately, he proportionals, they will also he proportion" 
als when taken jointly, that is, if the first he to the second as the third to the 
fourth, the first and second together will he to the secot^ as the third and 
fourth together to the fourth. 

If A : B : : C : D, then, by composition, A+B : B : : C+D : D. 

Take m(A+B), and nB any multiples whatever of A+B and B; and 
first, let m be greater than n. Then, because A+B is also greater than 
B,m(A+B)7»B. For the same reason, m(C+D)7nD. In this case, 
therefore, that is, when myn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) 
is greater than nD. And in the same manner it ipay be proved, that when 
mssn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, andm(C+D) greater than nD. 
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Next, let m^n, or n/^tn^ the]im(A-)-B) may be greater than nB, or may 
be equal to it, or may be less ; first, let m{A+B) be greater than nB ; then 
also, mA+mB ynB ; take mB, which is less tkan nB, from both, and mA 
7nB— mB,or mA7(n— «i)B (6. 6.). But if mA7(n—m)B,«iC 7 (n—m) 
D, because A : B : : C : D. Now, (n— in)D=nD— mD (6. 5.), therefore 
mCynD-^rnDf and adding mD to both« mC+mDynDy that is (1. 5.), 
i»(C+D)7nD. If, therefore, in(A+B)7nB,m(C+D)7nD. 

In the same, manner it will be proved, that if fn(A+B)=nB, ni(C-|-D) 
5=nD; and if m(A+B)ZnB, m(C+D)^nD ; therefore (def. 5.5.),A+ 
B : B : : C+D : D 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a whole magnitude he to a wholes as a magnitude taken from the first ts ton 
magnitude taken from the other; the remainder wiU be to the remainder as 
the whole to the whole. 

If A : B :: C: D,andif Cbelessthan A, A— C : B*-D :: A : B. 

Because A : B : : C : D, altemately(16.5.), A : C : : B: D ; and there- 
fore by division (17. 5.) A— C : C : : B— D : D. Wherefore, again alter- 
nately, A— C : B— D : : C : D ; but A : B : : C : D, therefore (11. 5.) A 
— C: B— D :: A: D. 

CoR. A— C : B— D : : C : D. 



PROP. D. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes be proportionals, they are also proporOonah by conversion, 
that is J the first is to its excess above the second, as the third to its excess 
above the fourth. 

If A : B : : C : D, by conversion, A : A— B : : C : C— D. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), A— B : B : : C— D : D, 
and inversely (A. 5.) B : A— B : : D : 0*-D ; therefore, by composition 
(18. 6.), A : A— B : : C : C— D. 

Cor. In the same way, it may be proved that A : A+B : : C : C+D. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

If there be three magnitudes, and other three, which taken two aful two, have 
the same ratio ; tf the first be greater than the third, the fourth is greater 
than the sixth ; ij equal, equal ; and if less, less» 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, and C, and other three D, E, and F ; 
and if A : B : : D : E ; and also B : C : : E : F, then 
if A7C,D7F; if A=C, D=F; and if A^C.D 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 



First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.). But A : B : : D : E, there- 
fore also D : E7C : £ (13. 5.); Now B : C : : E : F, and inversely (A. 



i 



D, E, F. 
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5.), C : B : : P : E ; and it hab been shewn that D : E/C : B, therefore 
D : E/^F : E (13. 5.), and consequently D/F (10. 5.). 

Next,letA5=C; thenA* B : : C : B(7.5.),butA : B : : D : E ; there- 
fore, C : B : : D : E, but C : B : : F : E, therefore, D : E : : F : E (11. 
5.), and b==iF (9. 5.). Lastly, let A/C. Then C 7 A, and because, as 
was already shewn, C : B : : F : E, and B : A : : £ : D ; tberefoi^, by the 
first case, if C 7 A, F7D, that is,if A/O, D^F. 

PROP. XXI. THEOR- 

If there he three magnitudes^ and other three^ which have the same ratio taken ttoo 
and ttoo, but in a cross order; if the first magnitude he greater than the thirds 
the fourth is greater than the sixth; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and F, 
such that A: B ;: E: F,andB: C :: D : E; ifA7C,D7F; if A=sC, 
D=F; andifA^CD^F. 

First, let A 7 O. Then A : B 70 : B (8. 5.), but 
Ac B : : E : F, therefore E : F7O : B(13.5.). Now, 
B : C : : D : E, and Inversely, 2 B : : E : D ; there- 
fere,E : F7E : D (13. 5.), wherefore, D7F (10. 5.). 

Next, let A=0. Then (7. 5.) A : B : : C : B ; but A : B : : E : F, 
therefore, : B : : E : F (11. 5.) ; but B : : : D : E, and inversely, : 
B : : E : D, therefore (11. 5.), E : F : : E : D, aiid, consequently, D=F 
(9. 5.). 

Lastly, let A^O. Then O7A, an4 as was already proved, : B : : 
E : D ; and B : A : : F : E, therefore, by this first case, since O7 A, F "7 

D, ihatidjDi^F. 

PROP. XXII. THEOR. 

ff there he any nuniber ofrhdgnitudes, anA a^ mc^yo^hkrs, which, tc^cen two ana 
two in order, have 'the sofftie fatio ; the first wnl have tb the last cf the first 
magnitudes, the^itfie ratio tohtch the first of the other hai to the la^r 

First, let there be three magnitudes, A, B, 0, and other three, D, E, F, 
which, taken two and two, in order, have the same ratio, viz. A : B : : jD : 

E, and B : C : : E : F ; then A : C : : D : F. 

Take of A and D any equimultiples whatever, mk, mD ; and of B and 
D any whatever, nB, »F : and of C and F any whatever, qO, qF, Because 
A : B : : t) : E, mk : nB : : mD : nE (4. 5.) ; and 
for the same reason, nB : $^0 : : nE : qV. Therefore 
(20. 5.) according as mAlS greater than ^0, equal to 
iti or less, mD is greater than ^ F, equal to it^ or 
less ; but mA, mD are any equimultiples of A and D ; 



A, B, C, 

D, E, F, 

mA, nB, ^C, 

mD, nE, 9P. 



and qC,jiF ate any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.), A : C 
i) : F.. . 
Again, let li;iere be four noagnitudes, and other four which, taken two 

* ]^. d. This ^lOpDdtton is umally cited bjr the words " et sbqualii" or " «z squo.** • 
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E:F; B:C::F: 




and two in order, kave the same ratio, yix. A : B 
Q; C: D:: G: H.tfcenA: D : : E : H. 
For, since A, B, C are three magnitudes, and 

E, F, G (Hher three, which, taken two and two, 
have the isame ratio, hy the foregoing case, A : 
C : : E : G. And because also G : D : : G : H, by that same case, A : D 
: : E : H. In the same manner is the demonstration extended to any num- 
ber of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

• 

If there he any number of magnitudes^ and as many otherSf whdch^ taken ttoo 
and ttoo, in a cross order ^ Ime the same ratio ; the first wHl haw to the la^t 
of the first magnitudes the same ratio which the first of the others has to 
the last^ 

First, Let there be three magnitudes^ A,'B, C, and other three, D, E, and 
F^ which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same ratio, viz. A 
: B : : E : F, and B : C : : D : E, then A : : : D : F. Take of A, B, 
and D, any equimultiples mA, mB, mD ; and of C, £, F any equimultiples 
aC, nE, nF. 

Because A : B : : E : F, and because also A : B : : mA : mB (15. 5.), 
and E : F : : nE : nF ; therefore, mA : mB : : nE : nF (11. 5.). Again, 
because B : C : : D : £, mB : nC : : mD : nE (4. 
5.) ; and it has been just shewn that mA : mB : : 
n£ : nF; therefore,if mA7nG,mD7nF(21.5.); 
if mA=nC, mDssnF ; and if mAj^nC, mD^nF. 
Now, mA and mD are any equimukiples of A and 
D, and nC, nF any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore, A : C : : D : F 
(def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let there be four magnitudes. A, B, C, and D, and other four, E, 

F, G, and H, which, taken two and two in a cross order, hare the same 
ratio, Tiz. A : B : : G : H ; B : C : : F : G, and 
C : D : : E : F, then, A : D : : E : H. For,since 

A, B, C, are three magnitudes, and F, G, H, other 

tlu'ee, which, taken two and two, in a cross order, 
haye the same ratio, by the first case, A : C : : F : H. But C : D : : E : 
F, therefore, again, by the first case, A : D : : E : H. In the same manner 
may the demonstration be extended to any number of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If the first has to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth ; 
ana the fifth to the second^ the same ratio which the sixth has to the fourth ; 
the first and fifth together^ shall have to the second^ the same ratio which 
the third and sixth together ^ have to the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and also E : B : : F : D, then A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^ 1 ■ I. ■ ■ I 

* N. B. This proposition it ntually citod by the words '' ex squali in proportions pertnr 
f* or, " ex sqno InTsrsely.*' 
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D, 


E, 


F, 


mA, 


mB, 


nC, 


mD, 


nB, 


nF. 



A, 

E. 



B, 
F, 



C, 
G, 



H. 
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Because E : B : : F : D, by inversion, B : E : : D : F. But by hypo- 
thesis, A : B : : C : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : E : : C : F j and 
bjr composition (18. 5.), A+E : E : : C+F : F. And again by hypoUie- 
SIS, E : B : : F : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he proportionals^ the sum of the first two is to their diffe* 
renee as the sum of the other two to their difference. 

Let A : B : : C : D ; then if A/B, 

A+B: A-B::C+D:C-D; orifA^B 

A+B : B-A : : C+D : D-C. 
For, if A 7B, then because A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), 

A— B : B ; : C— D : D, and by inversion (A. 5.), 

B : A— B : : D : C— D. But, by composition (18. 5.), 

A+B : B : ; C+D : D, therefore, ex aequali (22, 5.), 

A+B : A-B : : C+D : C-D. 
In the same manner, if B 7 A, it is proved, that 

A+B : B— A : : C+D : D— C. 

PROP. F. THEOR. 
Ratios which are compounded of equal ratios, are equal to one another. 

Let the ratios of A to B, and of B to C, which compound the ratio of A 
to C, be equal, each to each, to the ratios of D to E, and E to F, which com- 
pound the ratio of D to F, A : C : : D : F. 

For, first, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of 
D to E, and the ratio of B to C equal to that of E to 
F, ex ©quali (22. 5.), A : C : : D : F. 

And next, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of E to F, and the ratio 
of B ta C equal to that of D to E, ex sequali inversely (23. 5.), A : C : : D 
: F. In the same manner may the proposition be demonstrated, whatever 
be the number of ratios. 

PROP. G. THEOR. 

If a magnitude measure each of two others , it will also measure their sum^nd 

difference. 

LetX) measure A, or be contained in it a certain number of times ; 9 times 
for instance : let C be also contained in B, suppose 5 times. Then A=9C, 
and B=5C ; consequently A and B together must be equal to 14 times C, 
so that C measures the sum of A and B ; likewise, since the difierence of 
A and B is equal to 4 times C, C also measures this difference. And had 
any other numbers been chosen, it is plain that the results would have been 
similar. For, let A=mC, and B=nC ; A+B=(in+n)0, and A— B=s 
(«— n)C. 

Cor. If C measure B, and also A*-B, or A+B, it must measure A, for 
the sum of B and A— B is A, and the difference of B and A+B is also A. 
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DEFINITIONS 




1. Similar rectilineal figures are 
those which have their several 
angles equal, each to each, and 
the sides about the equal angles 
proportionals. 
In two sin^ilar figures, the sides which lie adjacent to equal angles, are 

called homologous sides. Those angles themselves are called homo- 
logous angles. In different circles, similar arcs, sectors, and segments, 
are those of which the arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. Two 
equal figures are always similar ; but two similar figures may be very 
unequal. 

2. Two sides of one figure are said to be reciprocally proportional to two 
aides of another, when one of the sides of the first is to one of the 
sides of the second, as the remaining side of the second is to the re- 
maining side of the first. 

3. A straight line is said to be cut in extreme and mean ratio, when the 
whole is to the greater segment, as the greater segment is to the less. 

4. The altitude of a triangle is the straight line 

drawn from its vertex perpendicular to the base. 

The altitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicu- 
lar which measures the distance of two oppo- 
site sides, taken as bases. And the altitude of 
a trapezoid is the perpendicular drawn between 
its two parallel sides. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

Trtangles and parallelograms, of the same aUitude,are one to another as- tMr 

bases. 

Let the triangles ABC, ACD, and the parallelograms EC, CF have the 
same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point A to BD : Then, 

16 
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as the base BC, is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle 
ACD, and the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Produce BD both ways to the points H, L, and take any number of 
straight lines BG, 6H, each equal to the base BC; and DK, KL, any 
number of them, each equal to the base CD ; and join AG, AH, AK, AL. 
Then, because CB, BG, GH are all equal, the triangles AHG, AGB, ABC 
are all equal (38. 1.) ; Therefore, whatever multiple the base HC is of the 
base BC, the same multiple is the triangle AHC of the triangle ABC. For 
the same reason, whatever the base LC is of the base CD, the same mul- 
tiple is the triangle ALC of 

the trijMigle ADC. But if . IR X 'W 

the base HC be equal to the 
base CL, the triangle AHC 
is also equ^l to the triangle 
ALC (38. 1.): and if the 
base HC be greater than the 
base CL, likewise the trian- 
gle AHC is greater than the _ 
triangle ALC ; and if less, jr q^ "Q 
less. Therefore, since there 
are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases BC, CD, and the two triangles 
ABC> ACD ; and of the base BC and the triangle ABC, the first and tUrd, 
any equimultiples whatever have been taken, viz. the base HC, and the 
triangle AHC ; and of the base CD and triangle ACD, the second and 
fourth, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the base CL and 
triangle ALC ; and since it has been shewn, that if the base HC be greater 
than the base CL, the triangle AHC is greater than the triangle ALC ; 
and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; Therefore (def. 5. 5.), as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD. 

And because the parallelogram CE is double of the triangle ABC (41. 
1.), as^di the parallelogram CF double of the triangle ACD, and because 
magnitudes have the same ratio Which their equimultiples have (15. 5.) ; 
as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF. And because it has been shewn, that, as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD ; and 
as the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the 'parallelogram CF ; therefore, as the base BC is to the base CD, so is 
(11. 5.) the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Cor. From this it is plain, that triangles and parallelograms that have 
equal altitudes, are to one another as their bases. 

Let the figures be placed so as to have their bases in the same straight 
line ; and having drawn perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangles to 
the bases, the straight line which joins the vertices is parallel to Uiat in 
which their bases are (33. 1.), because the perpendiculars are both equal 
and parallel to one anothef. Then, if the same construction be made as in 
the proposition, the demonstration will be the same. 
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PROP. II. THEOR, 

If a straight line he drawn parallel to one of the sides of a triangle j it wUl cut 
the other sides, or the other sides prodiiced, proportionally : And if the 
sides, or the sides produced, be cut proportionally, the straight line which 
joins the points of section wiU be paratlel to the remaining side of the tri" 
angle. 

Let DE be drawn parallel to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC : 
BD is to DA as CE to EA. 

Join BE, CD ; then the triangle BDE is equal to the triangle CDE (37. 
1.), because they are on the same base DE and between the same paral- 
lels DE, BC : but ADE is another triangle, and equal magnitudes have, 
to the same, the same ratio (7. 5.) ; therefore, as the triangle BDE to the 
triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; but as the 
trian^e BDE to the triangle ADE, so is (1. 6.) BD to DA, because, hav- 
ing the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point E to AB, 
they are to one another as their bases ; and for the same reason, as the 
triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, so is CE to EA. Therefore, as BD 
to DA, so is CE to EA (11. 5.). 

Next, let the sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC, or these aides produced, 




be cut proportionally in the points D, E, that is, so that BD be to DA, as 
CE to EA, and join DE ; DE is parallel to BC. 

The same construction being made, because as BD to DA, so is CE to 
EA ; and as BD to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle ADE (1.6.): 
and as CE to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; therefore 
the triangle BDE, is to the triangle ADE, as the triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE ; that is, the triangles BDE, CDE have the same ratio to the 
triangle ADE ; and therefore (9. 5.) the triangle BDE is equal to the tri- 
angle CDE : And they are on the same base DE ; but equal triangles on 
the same base are between the same parallels (39. 1.); therefore DE is 
parallel to BC. 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 



IfAii mtigU tfa triangUb$iueeied hy a straight hm utUekaUoaOs tke Uus; 
ikn ngmmts afth$ hmae skaU kavt the same ratio which the other eidee cf 
the triangU have to one another ; And if the segments of the bas€ haoe the 
same ratto whichthe other sidesofthe triangle haie to one another ^ the straight 
line drawn from the vertex to the point of section^ bisects tie vertical angle. 




Let the ang^e BAG, of any trianf^ ABC, be divided into two equal 
gles, by the straight line AD ; BD is to DC as B A to AC. 
Through the poii^ C draw C£ parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to DA, and let BA 

Iioduced meet C£ in E. Becanae the straight line AC meets the panl- 
sb AD, EC, the an^e ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.) : 
But CAD, by the hypothesis, is equal to the anigle BAD ; wheKeibve BA]> 
is equal to the angle ACE. Again, 
because the straidbt line BAE meets 
die Mrallels AD, EC, the exterior an- 
gle BAD is equal to the interior and 
opposite angle AEC ; But the angia 
ACE has been proved equal to the an- 
gle BAD ; therefore also ACE is 
equal to the angle AEC, and conse- 
quently the aide AE is equal to the 
side (6. 1 .) AC. And because AD is 
drawn parallel to one of the sides of 
the triangle BCE, viz. to EC, BD is 
to DC, as BA to AE (2. 6.) ; but AE is equal to AC ; therefore,aa BDto 
DC, so is BA to AC (7. 5.). 

Next, let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle BAC is 
divided into two equal angles, by the straight line AD. 

The same construction being made * because, fs BD to DC, so is BA 
to AC ; and as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AE (2. 6.), because AD is paral- 
lel to EC : therefore AB is to AC, as 
AB to AE (11. 5.) : Consequoatly 
AC is equal to AE (9. 5.), and the 
angle AEC is therafbre eqivd 1o the 
angle ACE {b. 1.). But the angle 
A£c is eqnal to the exterior and op- 
posite angle BAD ; and the an|^e 
ACE is equal to the alternate angle 
CAD (29. 1.): Wherefore also the 
ani^e BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD : Therefore the angle BAC is cut into two equal angles by the stoaight 
line AD. 
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If the exterior angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which also ovts 
the base produced; the segments between the bisecting Une mid the extremities 
of the base have the same ratio wkieh the other sides of the triangles have to 
one another ; And if the segments of the base produced have the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangles haoCf the straight line^ drawn from Mt 
vertex to the point of section^ bisects the exterior angle of the triangie. 

Let ike exteiior angle CAE, of any triangle ABC, be bisected by the 
straight line AD which meets the base produced in D ; BD is to DC| as 
BA to AC. 

Through C draw OF parallel to AD (Prop. 31. 1.) : and because the 
straight line AC meets the paraUels AD, FC, the an^e ACF is equal to 
the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.): But CAD is equal to the angle DAE 
(Hyp.) : therefore also DAE is equal to the angle ACF. Agaisi, because 
the straight line FAE meets the parallels AD, FC, the exterior angle DAE 
is equal to the interior and opposite angle CFA ; But the angle ACF has 
been proved to be equal to the an- 
gle DAE ; therefore also the angle 
ACF is equal to the angle CFA, 
and consequently the side AF is 
equal to the side AC (6. 1.) ; and, 
because AD is parallel to FC, a 
side of the triangle BCF, BD is to 
DC, as BA to AF (2. 6.) ; but AF 
is equal to AC ; therefore as BD 
istoDC,soisBAtoAC. 

Now let BD be to DC,as BA to AC^andjom AD ; the angle CAD is 
equal to the an^e DAE. 

The same construction being aiade, because BD is to DC as BA lo AC ; 
and also BD to DC, BA to AF(2. 6. ) ; iherefere BA is to AC, as BAto 
AF (11. 5.), wherefore AC is equal to AF (9. 5.), and the angle AFC 
equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACF : biit the angle AFC is equal to the exte- 
rior angle EAD, and Sie angle ACF to the alternate angle CAD ; there- 
fore also EAD is equal to the angle CAD 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are proportionals ; and 
those wkieh are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides, that is, are 
the antecedents or consequents of the ratios 

Let ABC, DOE, be equiangfdar trian^s, hanair the ao^ ABC equal 
to the angle DCE, and the angle ACB to the angjle DEC, aad eoose- 
quently (4. Cor. 32. 1.) the angle BAC equal to the angle CDE. Hie 
sides about the equal ai^lss of lEe liriangles ABC, DCE ate proportionals , 
and those are the homologous sides which are oppeaite to the equal an- 
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Let the triangle DCE be placed, so that its side CE may be contignoiis 
to BC, and in the same straight line with it : And because the angles ABC, 
ACB are together less than two right angles (17. 1.), ABC and DEC, 
which is equal to ACB, are also less than -w^. 
two right angles : wherefore BA, ED pro- '^ ' 
duced shall meet (1 Cr.29. 1.) ; let them be pro- 
duced and meet in the point F ; and because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle DCE, 
BF is parallel (28. 1.) to CD. Again, be- 
cause the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DEC, AC is parallel to FE (28. 1 .) : There- 
fore FACD is a parallelogram ; and conse- 
quently AF is equal to CD, and AC to FD r\ x? 
(34. 1 .) : And because AC is parallel to FE, -B V ki 
one of the sides of the triangle FBE, BA : AF : : BC : CE (2. 6.) : but 
AF is equal to CD ; therefore (7. 5.) BA : CD : : BC : CE ; and alter- 
nately, BA : BC : : DC : CE (16. 5.) : Again, because CD is parallel to 
BF, BC : CE : : FD : DE (2. 6.) ; but FD is equal to AC ; therefore BC 
: CE : : AC : DE ; and alternately, BC : CA : : CE : ED. Therefore, 
because k has been proved that AB : BC : : DC : CE ; and BC : CA : : 
CE : £D,ex aequali, B^ : AC : : CD : DE. 

PROP- V. THEOR. 

If tM sides of two triangles, about each of their angles, he proportionals, the 
triangles shall he equiangular, and have their equal angles opposite to the 
homologous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have their sides proportionals, so that AB 
is to BC, as DE to EF ; and BC to CA, as EF to FD ; and consequently 
ex equal!, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DBF, and their equal angles are opposite to the homologous 
sides, viz. the angle ABC being equal to the angle DEF, and BCA to 
EFD, and also BAC to EDF. 

At the points E, F, in the straight 
line EF, make (Prop. 23. l.)the an- 
gle FE6 equal to the angle ABC, 
and the angle EF6 equal to BCA, 
wherefore &e remaining angle BAC 
is equal to the remaining angle 
EOF (4. Cor. 32. 1.), and the trian- 
gle ABC is therefore equiangular to 
Sie triangle 6EF ; and consequently 
they have their sides opposite to the 
eqiul angles proportionals (4. 6.). 
'Wherefore, 

AB : BC : : 6£ : EF ; but by roppoeitkm, 

AB : BC : : DE : EF, therefore, 

DE : EF : : GE : EF. Therefore (11. 5.) DE and 6E have 
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tbe same ratio to EF, and consequently are equal (9. 5.). For the same 
reason, DF is equal to FG : And because, in the tnangles DEF, 6EF, 
D£ is equal to EG, and EF common, and also the base DF equal to the 
base GF ; therefore the angle DEF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GEF, and 
the other angles to the other angles, which are subtended by the equal 
sides (4. !.)• Wherefore the angle DFE is equal to the angle GFE, and 
EDF to EGF : and because the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF, 
and GEF to the angle ABC ; therefore the angle ABC is equal to the an- 
gle DEF : For the same reason, the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the angle at A to the angle at D. Therefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other ^ and 
the sides about the equal angles proportionals, the triangles shall he equianr 
gular, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the homoiUh 
gous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have the angle BAC in the one equal to 
the angle EDF in the other, and the sides about those angles proportion- 
als ; that is, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangles ABC, DEF are equi- 
angolar, and have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and ACB to 
DFE. 

At the points D, F, in the 
straight line DF, make (Prop. 
23. 1.) the angle FDG equal to 
either of the angles BAC, EDF ; 
and the angle DFG equal to the 
angle ACB ; wherefore the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to 
the remaining one at G (4. Cor. 
32. 1.), and consequently the 
triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DGF ; and therefore 

BA : AC : : GD (4. 6.) : DF. But by hypothesis, 

BA : AC : : ED : DF ; and therefore 

ED : DF : : GD : (11. 5.) DF ; therefore ED is equal (9. 6.) to 
DG ; and DF is common to the two triangles EDF, GDF ; therefore the 
two sides ED, DF are equal to the two sides GD, DF ; but the angle 
EDF is also equal to the angle GDF ; wherefore the base EF is equal to 
the base FG (4. 1.), and the triangle EDF to the triangle GDF, and the 
remaining angles to the remaining angles, each to each, which are sub- 
tended by the equal sides : Therefore the angle DFG is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the angle at G to the angle at E : But the angle DFG is equal 
to the angle ACB ; therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFE, and 
the angle BAC is equal to the angle EDF (Hyp.) ; wherefore also the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at E. Therefore the 
tiiangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 
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PROP. VII. -[f HEOR, 

m 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other, emd 
the sides about ttoo other angles proportionals, then, if each of the remaining 
angles he either less, or not less, than a right angle, the triangles shall he 
equianguUir, and have those angles equal about which the sides are propor- 
tionals. 

Let the two tnaagles ABC, D£F hanre one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the other, via. the angle BAG to the angle £DF, and the sides 
about two other angles ABC, DEF proportionalSi so that AB is to BC, as 
D£ to EF ; and, in die first case, let each of the remaining angles at C, F, 
be less than a right angle. The triangle ABC is equiangular to the tri- 
angle DEF, that is, the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF, and the 
remaining angle at C to the remaining angle at F. 

For, if the angles ABC, DEF be not equal, one of them is greater thsn 
the o^er : Let ABC be the greater, and at the point B, in the straight 
Ikie AB, make the angle ABG equal 
to the angle (Prop. 23. l.)DEF : and 
because die angle at A is equal to the 
angle at D, and the angle ABO to 
the an^e DEF; the remaining an<- 
gle AGB is equal (4. Cor. 32. I.) to 
the remaining angle DFE; Theise* 
fore the triangle ABG is equiangular 
to the triangle DEF ; 




wherefore (4. 6.), AB : BG : : DE 



EF ; but, 

BC, 

BG (11. 5.), 



by hypothesis, DE : EF : : AB 
therefore, AB : BC : : AB 

and because AB has the same ratio to each of the lines BC, BG ; BC is 
equal (9. 5.) to BG, and therefore the angle BGC is equal to the angle 
BCG (5. 1.) ; But the angle BCG is, by hypothesis, less than a right an* 
gle ; therefore also the angle BGC is less than a right angle, and the adja^' 
cent angle AGB must be greater than a right angle (13. L). But it was 
proved that the angle AGB is equal to the angle at F ; therefore the angle 
at F is greater than a right angle : But by the hypothesis, it is less than a 
right angle ; which is aheurd. Therefore the angles ABC, DEF are not 
unequal, that is, they are equal : And the angle at A is equal to the angle 
at D ; wheEe£are the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining angle 
at F ; Ther^oore the triangle ABC is eqmaagular to the triangle DEF. 

Next, let each of the angles at C, F be not less than a rigkt angle ; the 
triangle ABC is also, in this case, equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

The same constmetion being 
made, it may be proved, in like 
manner, that BC is equal to BG^ 
and the angle at C equal to the 
angle BGC : But the angle at C 
is not less than a right angle ; 
therefore the angle BGC is not 
less than a right angle : Where- 
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fdre, two angles of the triangle B6C are together not less than two right 
angles, which is impossible (17. 1.) ; and therefore the triangle ABC may 
be proved to be equiangular to the triangle DEF, as in the fbrst case. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

In a right angled triangle if a perpendicular he drawn from the right angle to 
the hose ; the triangles on each side of it are similar to the whole triangle^ 
and to one another. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle BAC ; and 
from the point A let AD be drawn perpendicular to the base BC : the trian- 
gles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, and to one another. 

Because the angle BAC is equal to the angle ADB, each of them being 
a right angle, and the angle at B com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, ABD ; 
the remaining angle ACB is equal to 
the remaining angle BAD (4. Cor. 32. 
1.): therefore the triangle ABC is 
equiangular to the triangle ABD, and 
the sides about their equal angles are 
proportionals (4. 6.) ; wherefore the 
triangles are similar ^def. 1. 6.). In 
Uke manner, it may be aemonstrated, that the triangle ADC is equiangular and 
similar to the triangle ABC : and the triangles ABD, ADC, being each equi- 
angular and similar to ABC, and equiangular and similar to one another. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that the perpendicular, drawn from the 
right angle of a right angled triangle, to the base, is a mean proportional 
between the segments of the base ; and also that each of the sides is a mean 
proportional between the base, and its segment adjacent to that side. For 
m me triangles BDA, ADC, 

BD : DA : : DA : DC (4. 6.) ; and in the 




triangles ABC, BDA, BC : 03A 
triangles ABC, ACD, BC : CA 



BA : BD (4. 6.) ; and in the 
CA : CD (4. 6.). 



PROP. IX. PROB. 

From a given straight line to cut off any part required, that is, a part which 
shaUoe contained in it a given number of times* 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required 
to cut off from AB, a part which shall be contained 
in it a given number of times. 

From the point A draw a straight line AC mak- 
ing any angle with AB ; and in AC take any point 
D, and take AC such that it shall contain AD, as 
oft as AB is to contain the part, which is to be cut 
off from it ; join BC, and draw DE parallel to it: 
then AE is ike part required to be cut off. 

Because ED is parallel to one of the sides of the 

17 
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tnangle ABC, viz. to 6C, CD : DA : : BE : E A (2. 6.) ; and by comjposi- 
tioa ri8. 5^, CA : AD : : BA : AE : But CA is a multiple of AD ; there- 
fore (C. 5.) BA is the same multiple of AE, or contains AE the same num- 
ber of times that AC contains AD ; and therefore, whatever part AD is of 
AC, AE is the same of AB ; wherefore, from the straight line AB the par 
required is cut off. 



PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a given straight Une simUafly to a given divided straight Une^ that is, 
into parts that shall have the same ratios to one another which the parts of 
the aivided given straight line have. 

Let AB be the straight line given to be divided, and AC the divided line, 
it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. 

Let AC be divided in the points D, E ; and let AB, AC be placed so as 
to contain any angle, and join BC, and through the points D, E, draw 
(Prop. 31. 1.) DF, EG, parallel to BC ; and a 
through D draw DHK, parallel to AB ; there- -^ 
fore each of the figures FH, HB, is a parallelo- 
gram : wherefore DH is equal (34. 1.) to FG, 
and HK to GB : and because HE is parallel 
to KC, one of the sides of the triangle DKC, 
CE : ED : : (2. 6.) KH : HD ; But KH=BG, 
and HD = GF ; therefore CE : ED : : BG : 
GF ; Again, because FD is parallel to EG, 
one of the sides of the triangle AGE, ED : DA 
: : GF : FA ; But it has been proved that CE 
: ED : : BG : GF; therefore the given straight line AB is divided similarly 
to AC. ^ 




PROP. XI. PROB. 

To find a third proportional to two given straight lines. 

Let AB, AC be the two given straight lines, and let them be placed so 
as to contain any angle ; it is required to 
find a third proportional to AB, AC. 

Produce AB, AC to the points D, E ; and 
make BD equal to AC ; and having joined 
BC, through Ddraw DE parallel to it (Prop, 
31.1.) 

Because BC is parallel to DE, a side of 
the triangle ADE, AB : (2. 6.) BD . : AC : 
CE ; but BD=AC; therefore AB : AC : ; 
AC : CE. Wherefore to the two given 
straight lines AB, AC.a third proportional, 
CE is found. 
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PROP. XIL PROB. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 

Let A, By C be the three given straight lines ; it is required to find a 
fourth proportional to A, B, C. 

Take two straight lines DE, DF, containing any angle EDF ; and upon 
these make DG equal to A, GE equal to B, and DH equal to C ; and hay- 
ing joined GH, draw EF parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to it through the point £. 




And because OH is paralld to EF, one of the sides of the triangle DEF, 
DG : GE : : DH : HF (JT 6.) ; but DG=A, GE=B, and DH=C ; and 
therefore A : B : : C : HF. Wherefore to the three given straight lines, 
A, B, C, a fourth proportional HF is found. 

PROP. XIII. PROB. 

To find a mean prcportional between two given straight lines. 

Let AB, BC be the two given straight lines ; it is required to find a mean 
proportional between them. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line, and upon AC describe the semicircle 
ADC, and from the point B (Prop. 11. 
1.) draw BD at right angles to AC, and 
join AD, DC. 

Because the angle ADC in a semi- 
* circle is a right angle (31. 3.) and be- 
cause in the right angled triangle ADC, 
DB is drawn from the right angle, per- 
pendicular to the base, DB is a mean 
proportional between AB, BC, the seg- 
ments of the base (Cor. 8. 6.) ; therefore between the two given straight 
lines AB, BC, a mean proportional DB is found. 




1 
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PROP. XIV. PROB. 

Eqwd parallelograms which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other, have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional: 
And parallelograms which have one angle y^the one equafto one angle of 
the other, and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportiontu, 
are equol to one another. 

Let AB, BC be equal parallel- 
ograms, wMch have the angles at B 
equal, and let the sides DB, BE be 
placed in the same straight line ; 
wherefore also FB, BG are in one 
straight line (14. 1.) ; the sides of the 
parallelograms AB, BC, about the 
equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; that is, DB is to BE, as GB 
toBF. 

Complete the parallelogram FE ; and because the parallelograms AB, 
BC are equal, and FE is another parallelogram, 

AB : FE :: BC : FE(7. 6.): 
but because the parallelograms AB, FE have the same altitude, 

AB : FE : : DB : BE (1. 6.), also, 
BC : FE : : GB : BF (1. 1^.) ; therefore 
DB : BE : : GB : BF (11. 5.). Wherefore, the sides 
of the parallelograms AB, BC about their equal angles are reciprocally pro- 
portional. 

But, let the sides about the equal angles be reciprocally proportional, viz. 
as DB to BE, so GB to BF ; the paraUelogram Aj3 is equal to the parallel- 
ogram BC. , 

Because DB : BE : : GB : BF, and DB : BE : : AB : FE, and GB : 
BF : : BC : EF, therefore, AB : FE : : BC : FE (11. 5.) : wherefore the 
parallelogram AB is equal (9. 5.) to the parallelogram BC. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Equal triangles which have one angle of the one equal to one angle -of the 
other have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional ; And ^ 
triangles which have one angle in the qne equal to one angle in the other, 
and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally propdrtional, are equal 
to one another. 

Let ABC, ADE be equal triangles, which have the angle BAC equal to 
the angle DAE : the sides about the equal angles of the triangles are re- 
eiprocally proportional ; that is, CA is to AD, as E A to AB. , 

Let the triangles be placed so that their sides CA, AD be in one straight 
line ; wherefore abo EA and AB are in one straight line (14. 1.) ; join BD. 
Because the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and ABD is an- 
other triangle ; therefore, triangle CAB : triangle BAD : : triangle EAD 
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: trian^e BAD ; but CAB : 
BAD : : CA : AD, and E AD : 
BAD : : EA : AB ; therefore 
CA: AD::EA: AB(11.5), 
wherefore the sides of the trian- 
£rles ABC, ADE about the equal 
angles are reciprocally propor- 
tional. 

But let the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE, about the 
equal angles be reciprocally 
proportional, viz. C A to AD, as 
E A to AB ; the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle ADE. 

Having joined BD as before ; because CA : AD : : EA : AB ; and since 
CA : AD : : triangle ABC : triangle BAD (1. 6.) ; and also EA : AB : : 
triangle EAD : triangle BAD (11. 5.) ; therefore, triangle ABC : triangle 
BAD : : triangle EAD : triangle BAD ; that is, the triangles ABC, EAD 
have the same ratio to the triangle BAD ; wherefore the triangle ABC is 
equal (9. 5.) to the triangle EAD. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

« 

If four straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the means; And if the rectangle contained 
by the extremes be equal to the rectangle contained by themeans^ the four 
straight lines are proportionals. 

Let the four atraight lines, AB, CD, E, F, be proportionals, viz. as AB 
to CD, so E to F ; the rectangle contained by AB, F is equal to the rect^ 
angle contained by CD, E. 

From the points A, C draw(ll. 1.) AG, CH at right angles to AB, CD ; 
and make AG equal to F, and CH equal to E, and complete the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH. Because AB : CD : : E : F ; and since E=CH, and 
F=AG, AB : CD (7. 5.) : : CH : AG ; therefore the sides of the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional ; but 
parallelograms which have their sides about equal angles reciprocally pro- 

g>rtional, are equal to one another (14. 6.); Uierefore the parallelogram 
G is equal to the parallelogram DH : ]gi. 
and the parallelogram BGis contain- 
ed by the straight lines AB, F ; be- J^ 
cause AG is equal to F ; and the pa- 
rallelogram DH is contained by CD 
and E, beqause CH is equai to E : 
therefore the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that 
which is contained by CD and E, ^—. 

And if the rectan^e contained by -A. 

the straight lines AB, F be equal to that which is contained by Cl^^E ; 
these four lines are proportionsds, viz. AB is to CD, as £ to F* 
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The same constructioa being made, because the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines A6, F is equal to that which is contained by CD, £, and 
the rectangle BG is contained by AB, F, because AG is equal to F ; and 
the rectangle DH, by CD, E, because CH is equal to E ; therefore the pa- 
rallelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH, and they are equiangu- 
lar : but the sides about the equal angles of equal parallelograms are reci- 
procally proportional (14. 6.) : wherefore AB : CD : : CH : AG ; but CH 
=E, and AGsF; therefore AB : CD : : E : F. 

PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

If three straight lines he praportianalsy the rectangle contained hy the extremes %s 
equal to the square of the mean : And if the rectangle contained hy the ex* 
tremes he equal to the square of the mean, the three straight lines arepropor" 
tiontds. 

Let the three straight lines, A, B, C be proportionals, viz. as A to B, so 
B to C ; the rectangle contained by A, C is equal to the square of B. 

Take D equal to B : and because as A to B, so B to C, and that B is 
equal to D ; A is (7. 5.) to B, as D to C : but if four straight lines be pro- 
portionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal to that which 
is contained by the means (16. 6.) ; therefore the . 
rectangle A.C = the rectangle B.D ; but the rect- ^ 
angle B.D is equal to the square of B, because B= ^ ' 
D ; therefore the rectangle A.C is equal to the J; ' 

square of B. ^ ' 

And if the rectangle contained by A, C be equal to the square of B ; A : 
B : : B : C. / 

The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained by 
A, C is equal to the square of B, and the square of B is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by B, D, because B is equal to D ; therefore the rectangle 
contained by A, C is equal to that 'contained by B, D ; but if the rectangle 
contained by the extremes be equal to that contained by the means, die 
four straight lines are proportionals (16. 6.) : therefore A : B : : D : C,but 
BssD ; wherefore A : B : : B : C. 

PROP. XVHL PROB. 

Upon a given straightline to describe a rectilineal fgure similar ^ and similarly 

situated to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and CDEF the given rectilineal figure 
of four sides ; it is required upon the given straight line AB to describe a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to CDEF. 

Join DF, and at the points A, B in the straight line AB, make (Prop. 23. 
1.) the angle BAG equal to the ai^gle atC, and the angle ABG equal to 
the angle CDF ; therefore the remaining angle CFD is equal to the re- 
maining angle AGB (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : wherefore the triangle FCD is equi- 
angular to the triangle GAB : Again, at the points G, B in the straight 
line pB make (Prop. 23. 1.) the angle BGH equal to the angle DFE, and 
the angle GBH equal to FDE ; therefore the remaining angle FED is 
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equal to the remaining angle GHB, and the triangle FDE equiangular to 
the triangle GBH : then, because the angle AGB is equal to the angle 
CFD, BGH to DFE the whole angle AGH is equal to the whole CFE : 




I, F 




for the same reason, the angle ABH is equal to the angle ODE ; also the 
angle at A is equal to the angle at C, and tlie angle GHB to FED ; There- 
fore the rectilineal figure ABHG is equiangular tp CDEF : but likewise 
these figures have their sides about the equal angles proportionals : for the 
triangles GAB, FCD being equiangular, 

BA : AG : : DC : CF (4. 6.) ; for the same reason, 
AG : GB : : CF : FD ; and because of the equian- 
gular triangles BGH, DFE, QB : GH : : FD : FE ; therefore, 

ex ©quali (22. 5.) AG : GH : : CF : FE. 
In the same manner, it may be proved, that 

AB : BH-: : CD : DE. Also (4. 6.), 
GH : HB ; : FE : ED. Wherefore, because the rectili- 
neal figures ABHG, CDEF are equiangular, and have their sides about 
thd equal angles proportionals, they are similar to one another (def. 1. 6.). 

Next, Let it be required to describe upon a given straight line AB, a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to the rectilineal figure 
CDKEF. 

Join DE, and upon the given straight line AB describe the rectilineal 
figure ABHG similar, and similarly situated to the quadrilateral figure 
CDEF, by the former case ; and at the points B, H in the straight line 
BH, make the angle HBL equal to the angle EDK, and the angle BHL 
equal to the angle DEK ; therefore the remaining angle at K is equal to 
the remaining angle at L ; and because the figures ABHG, CDEF are 
similar, the angle GHB is equal to the angle FED, and BHL is equal to 
DEK ; wherefore the whole angle GHL is equal to the whole angle FEK ; 
for the same reason the angle ABL is equal to the angle CDK : therefore 
the five-sided figures AGHLB, CFEKD are equiangular ; and because 
the figures AGHB, CFED are similar, GH is to HB as FE to ED ; and 
as HB to HL, so is ED to EK (4. 6.) ; therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), GH 
is to HL, as FE to EK : for the same reason, AB is to BL, as CD to DK : 
and BL is to LH, as (4. 6.) DK to KE, because the triangleis BLH, DKE 
are equiangular : therefore, because the five-sided figures AGHLB. 
CFEKD are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal angles pro- 
portionals, they are similar to oniB another ; and in the same manner a rec- 
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tilineal figure of six, or more, sides may be described upon a given straiglit 
line -similar to one given, and so on. ' 



PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

StmUar triangles are to one another tn the duplicate ratio of the homologous 

sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be simi- 
lar- triangles, having the an- 
gle B equal to the angle E, 
and let AB be to BC, as 
DE to EF, so that the side 
BC is homologous to EF 
(def. 13. 5.) : the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle 
DEF, the duplicate ratio 
of that which BC has to 
EF. 
Take BG a third proportional to BC and EF (11. 6.), or such that 
BC : EF : : EF : B6, and join 6A. Then, because 
AB : BC : : DE : EF, alternately (16. 5.), 
AB : DE : : BC : EF ; but 
BC ; EF : : EF : BG ; therefore (11. 5.) 
AB : DE :: EF : BG; wherefore the sides of the triangles 
AB6, DEF, which are about the equal anglef, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; but triangles, which have the sides about two equal angles recipro- 
cally proportional, are equal to 
oneanother(15. 6.): therefore -a 

the triangle ABG is equal to 

thetrian^e DEF; and because v- x \ -vv 

that BC is to EF, as EF to ' / / \ jO 

BG ; and that if three straight 
lines be proportionals, the first 
has to the third the duplicate 

ratio of that which it has to the 

second ; BC therefore has to B Or C 'XI f^ 

BG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to EF. But as BC to BG, 
so is (1. 6.) the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG : therefore the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle ABG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to 
EF : and the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF ; wherefore also 
the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF the duplicate ratio of that which 
BC has to EF. 

Cor. From this, it is manifest, that if three straight lines be propor- 
tionals, as the first is to the third, so is any triangle upon the first to a 
similar, and similarly described triangle upon the second. 
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PROP. XX. THEOR. 

Similar polygons may he divided into the same number ofsinmUiir triangles^ hao* 
ing the same ratio to one another that the polygons have ; and the polygons 
heme to one another the dupHeate ratio of that which their homologous sides 
have. 

Let ABODE, FGHKL, be similar polygons, and let AB be the homo« 
logous side to FG: the polygons ABODE, FGHKL, may be divided into 
the same nmnber of similar triangles, whereof each has to each the same 
ratio which the polygons have ; and the polygon ABODE has to the poly* 
gon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the side AB has to the aide 
FG. 

Join BE, EG, GL, LH : and because the polygon ABODE is sinular 
to the polygon FGHKL, the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL (def. 
1. 6.), and BA : AE : : GF : FL (def. 1.6.): wherefore, because the tri- 
angles ABE, FGL have an angle in one equal to an angle in the other, 
and their sides about these equal angles proportionals, the triangle ABE is 
equiangular (6. 6.), and therefore sinHlar, to the triangle FGL (4. 6.) : 
wherefore the angle ABE is equal to the angle FGL : and, because the 
polygons are similar, the whole angle ABO is equal (def. 1. 6.) to the whole 
angle FGH ; therefore the remaining angle EBO is equal to the remain- 
ing angle LGH : now because the triangles ABE, FGL are similar, 

EB : BA : : LG : GF ; and also because the 
pdygons are similar, AB : BO : : FG : GH (def. 1.6.); therefore, ex 
aequali (22. 5.) EB : BO : : LG : GH, that is, the sides about the equal 
angles EBO, LGH are proportionals ; therefore (6. 6.) the triangle EBO 




is equiangular to the triangle LGH, and similar to it (4. 6.). For the 
same reason, the triangle EOD is likewise similar to the triangle LHK ; 
therefore the similar polygons ABODE, FGHKL are divided into the same 
nmnber of similar triangles. 

Also these triangles have, each to each, the same ratio which the poly- 
gons have to one another, the antecedents being ABE, EBO, EOD, and 
the consequents FGL, LGH, LHK : and the polygon ABODE has to the 
polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which the side AB has to the 
homologous side FG. * 

Because the triangle ABE is similar to the triangle FGL, ABE has to 
FGL the duplicate ratio (19. 6.) of that which the side BE has to the side 
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GL : for the same reason, the triangle BEG has to GLH the duplicate 
ratio of that which BE has to GL : therefore, as the triangle ABE to the 
triangle FGL, so (1 1 . 5.) is the triangle BEC to the triangle GLH. Again, 
because the triangle EBC is similar to the triangle LGH, EBC has to 
LGH the duplicate ratio of that which the side EG has to the side LH : 
for the same reason, ^e triangle EGD has to the triangle LHK, the du- 
plicate ratio of that which EG has to LH : therefore, as the triangle EBG 
to the triangle LGH, so is (IL 5.) the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : 
but it has been proved, that the triangle EBG is likewise to the triangle 
LGH, as the triangle ABE to the triangle FGL. Therefore, as the trian- 
gle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the triangle EBG to the triangle 
LGH, and the triangle EGD to the triangle LHK : and therefore, as one 
of the antecedents to one of the consequents, so are all the antecedents to 
all the consequents (12. 5.). Wherefore, as the triangle ABE to the tri- 
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angle FGL, so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon F6HKL : but the 
triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL, the duplicate ratio of that which 
the side AB has to the homologous side FG. Therefore also the polygon 
ABGDE has to the polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that wMch 
AB has to the homologous side FG. 

GoR. L In like manner it may be proved, that similar figures of four 
sides, or of any number of sides, are one to another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides, and the same has already been proved of triangles : 
therefore, universally, similar rectilineal figures are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 

GoR. 2. And if to AB, FG, two of the homologous sides, a third pro- 
portional M be taken, AB has (def. 1 1. 5.) to M the duplicate ratio of that 
which AB has to FG : but the four-sided figure, or polygon, upon AB has 
to th3 four-sided figure, or polygon, upon FG likewise the duplicate ratio 
of that which AB has to FG : therefore, as AB is to M, so is the figure 
upon AB to the figure upon FG, which was also proved in triangles (Gor. 
19. 6.). Therefore, universally, it is manifest, that if three straight lines 
be proportionals, as the first to the third, so is any rectilineal figure upon 
the first, to a similar, and similarly described rectilineal figure upon the se- 
cond. 

GoR. 3. Because all squares are similar figures, the ratio of any two 
squares to one another is the same with the duplicate ratio of their sides ; 
and hence, also, any two similar rectilineal figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous sides. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles similar, 
and similarly situated, those two polygons will be similar. 

For the similarity of the two triangles will give the angles EAB=LF6, 
ABE=FGL, EBC=LGH ; hence, ABC=FGH, likewise BCD=GHK, 
&c. Moreover, we shall have, EA : LF : : AB : FG : : EB : LG : : BC 
: GH,^ ^c. ; hence the two polygons hare their angles equal and their sides 
proportional ; consequently they are similar. 

PROP. XXI THEOR. 

Rectilineal figures wMck are similar to the same rectilinealfiguret are also 

similar to one another. 

Let each of the rectilineal figures A, B be similar to the rectilineal figmre 
C : The figure A is similar to the figure B. 

Because A is similar to C, they are equiangular, and also have their 
sides about the equal angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.). Again, because B 
IB similar to C, they are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal 
angles proportionak (def. 1. 6.) : therefore the figures A, B, are each of 




them equiangular to C, and have the sides about the equal angles of each 
of them, and of C, proportionals. Wherefore the rectilineal figures A and 
B are equiangular (1. Ax. 1.), and have their sides about the equal angles 
proportionals (11. 6.). Therefore A is similar (def. 1. 6.) to B. 



PROP. XXII THEOR. 



If four straight lines be proportionals, the similar rectilineal figures smUarly 
described upon them shall also be proportionals ; and if the similar rectilineal 
figures similarly described upon four straight lines be proportionals, those 
straight lines shdl be proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, EF, GH be proportionals, viz. AB 
to CD, as EF to GH, and upon AB, CD let the similar rectilineal figures 
KAB, LCD be similarly described ; and upon EF, GH the similar recti- 
lineal figures MF, NH, m like manner : the rectilineal figure KAB is to 
LCD, as MF to NH. 

To AB, CD take a third proportional (11. 6.) X ; and to EF, 6H,a 
third proportional O ; and because 
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AB : CD : : £F : GH, and 

CD : X : : GH : (11. 5.) O, ex equali (22. 5.) 

AB : X : : £F : O. But 

AB : X (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : KAB : LCD ; and 

EF : O : : (2. Cor. 20. 6.) MF : NH ; therefore 
KAB : LCD (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : MF : NH. 

And if the figure KAB be to the figure LCD, aa the figure MF to the 
figuw NH, AB is to CD, aa EFto GH. 

Make (12. 6.) aa AB to CD, ao £F to PR, and upon PR deacribe (18. 
6.) the rectilineal figure SR aimilar, and aimilarly aituated to either of the 
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figures MF, NH : then, because that as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and 
upon AB, CD are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineala 
KAB, LCD, and upon EF, PR, in like manner, the similar rectilineala 
MF, SR ; KAB ia to LCD, as MF to SR ; but by the hypothesis, KAB 
is to LCD, as MF to NH ; and therefore the rectilineal MF having the 
same ratio to each of the two NH, SR, these two are equal (9. 5.) to one 
another ; they are also similar, and similarly situated ; therefore GH is 
equal to PR : and because as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and because PR 
kequal to GH, AB ia to CD, as £F to GH. 



PROP. XXHL THEOR. 

Equiangular paraUelogrofMS haoe to one (mother the ratio which is compounded 

of the ratios of their sides. 

» 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograma having the angle BCD 
equal to the angle ECG ; the ratio of the parallelograin AC to &e paxal* 
lelogram CF, is the same with the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of £eir sides. 

Let BC, CG be placed in a atraight line ; diarefpre DC and C£ are also 
]ft a straight line (14. L); eomplete the parallelogram DG ; and, takintf 
any atiaiglHt hm K, make (12. 6.) as BC to CG, so K to L ; and aa DC 
to CE, ao make (12. 6u) L to M : therefiore the ratios of K to L, and L to 
M, areithe same with the ratios of the sides, viz. of BC to CG, and of DC 
to C£« But the ratio of K to M, ta that yif^ich ia said to be compounded 
(def. 10. 5.) of the ratios of Kto L, andLlo M; wherefore also K baa td 
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M i1m ratio compounded of the ratios of 
the sides of the parallelograms. Now, 
beoMise as BC to CO, so is the parallel- 
ogram AC to the parallelogram OH (1. 
6.) ; and as BC to CG, so is K to L; 
therefore K is (1 1. 5.) to L, as the paral- 
lelogram AC to the parallelogram CH : 
1^0, because as DC to CE, so is the 
parallelogram CH to the parallelogram 
CF : and as DC to CE, so is L to M; 
Aerefore Lis (II. 5.) to M, as the paral- 
lelogram CH to the parallelogram CF : 
therefore, since it has been proved, that 
as K to Lf so is the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram CH ; and as L to M, so the parallelogram CH to the 
parallelogram CF ; ex «quali (22. 5.), K is to M, as the parallelogram 
AC to the parallelogram CF ; but K has to M the ratio which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of the sides ; therefore also the parallelogram AC 
has to the parallelogram CF the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of the sides. 

CoR. H«nce, any two rectangles are to each other as the products of 
their bases multiplied by their attitudes. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hence the product of the base by the altitude may be assumed as the 
measure of a rectangle, provided we understand by this product the pro- 
duct of two numbers, one of which is the number of linear units contained 
in the base, the other the number of linear units contained in the altitude. 

Still this measure is not absolute but relative : it supposes that the area 
of any other rectangle is computed in a similar manner, by measuring its 
sides with the same linear unit ; a second product is thus obtained, and 
the ratio 5f the two products is the same as that of the two rectangles, 
agreeably to the proposition just demonstrated. 

For example, if the base of the rectangle A' contained three miits, and its 
altitude ten, that rectangle will be represented by the number 3x10, or 
30, a number which signifies nothing while thus isolated ; * but if there is a 
second rectangle B, the base of which contains twelve units, and the alti- 
tude seven, this rectangle would be represented by the number 12 X 7=84 ; 
and we shall hence be entitled to conclude that the two rectangles are to 
each other as 30 is to 84 ; and therefore, if the rectangle A were to be as- 
sumed as the unit of measurement in surfaces, the rectangle B would then 
have 1^ for its absolute measure ; or, which amounts to the same thing, it 
would be equal to |^ of a superficial unit. 

It is more common and mote simple to assume the squares as the unit d* 
surfax^e ; and to select that square whose side is the unit of length. In 
this case, the measurement which we have regarded merely as relative^ 
becomes absolute : the number 30, for instance, by which the rectangle A 
was measured, now represents 30 superficial units, or 30 of those sqtiares^ 
which have each of their sides equal to unity. 
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Cor. 1 . Hence, the area of any paraUehgram is equal to the product ef 
its base by tts altitude* 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the area of any triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by half its altitude, 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

The parallelograms about the diameter of any partdUlogram^ are similar to the 

whole, and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameter is AC ; and EG, 
HK the parallelograms about the diameter : the parallelograms EG, HK 
are similar, both to the whole parallelogram ABCD, and to one another. 

Because DC, GF are parallels, the angle ADC is equal (29. 1.) to the 
angle AGF : for the same reason, because BC, EF are parallels, the an- 
gle ABC is equal to the angle AEF : and each of the angles BCD, EFG 
is equal to the opposite angle DAB (34. I.)* &i^d therefore are equal to one 
another, wherefore the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG are equiangular 
And because the angle ABC is equal to the angle AEF, and the angle 
BAC common to the two triangles BAG, 
EAF. they are equiangular to one another ; 
therefore (4. 6.) as AB to BC, so is AE to 
EF ; and because the opposite sides of paral- 
lelograms are equal to one another (34. 1 .), 
AB is (7. 5.) to AD, as AE to AG ; and DO 
to CB, as GF to FE ; and also CD to DA, 
as FG to G A : therefore the sides of the pa- 
rallelograms ABCD, AEFG about the equal 
angles are proportionals ; and they are 
therefore similar to one another (def. 1.6.); for the same reason, the pa- 
rallelogram ABCD is similar to the parallelogram FHCK. Wherefore 
each of the parallelograms, GE, KH is similar to DB : butjrectilineal 
figures which are similar to the same rectilineal figure, are also similar to 
one another (21. 6.) ; therefore the parallelogram GE is similar to KH. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one, and equal to 

another given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABC be the given rectilineal figure, to which the figure to be de- 
scribed is required to be similar, and D that to which it must be equal. It 
is required to describe a rectilineal figure similar to ABC, and equal to D. 

Upon the straight line BC describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) the parallelogram 
BE equal to the figure ABC ; also upon CE describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) 
the parallelogram CM equal to D, and having the angle FCE equal to the 
angle CBL : therefore BC and CF are in a straight line (29.1. or 14.1.), as 
also LE and EM ; between BC and CF find (13. 6.) a mean proportional 
GH, and upon GH describe (18. 6.) the rectilineal figure KGH similar, 
and similarly situated, to the figure ABC. And because BC is to GH as 
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GH to OF, and if three straight lines be proportionals, as the first is to the 
third, so is (2. Cor. 20. 6.) the figure upon the first to the similar and simi- 
larly described figure upon the second ; therefore as BC to OF, so is the 




figure ABC to the figure KGH : but as BC to CF, so is (1. 6.) the paral- 
lelogram BE to the parallelogram EF : therefore as the figure ABC is to 
the figure KGH, so is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogram EF (11. 
5.) : but the rectilineal figure ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE ; there- 
fore the rectilineal figure KGH is equal (14. 5.) to the parallelogram EF : 
but EF is equal to the figure D ; wherefore ako KGH is equal to D ; and 
it is similar to ABC. Therefore the rectilineal figure KGH has been de- 
scribed similar to the figure ABC, and equal to D. 



PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two similar parallelograms have a common angU, and be similarly situated^ 

they are about the s<fme diameter. 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG be similar and similarly situated, 
and have the angle DAB common ; ABCD and AEFG are about the 
same diameter. 

For, if not, let, if possible, the parallelogram 
BD have its diameter AHC in a difierent 
straight line from AF, the diameter of the pa- 
rallelogram EG, and let GF meet AHC in H ; 
and through H draw HK parallel to AD or 
BC ; therefore the parallelograms ABCD, 
AKHG being about the same diametei^ are 
similar to one another (24. 6.) : wherefore, as 
DA to AB, so is (def. 1. 6.).GA to AK; but 
because ABCD and AEFG are similar paral- 
lelograms, as DA is to AB, so is GA to AE ; therefore (11. 5.) as GA to 
AE, so GA to AK ; wherefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight 
lines AE, AK ; and consequently AK is equal (9. 5.) to AE, the less to 
the greater, which is impossible ; therefore ABCD and AKHG are not 
about the same diameter ; wherefore ABCD and AEFG must be about 
the same diameter. 
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PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 



Of all the rectangles contained by the segments of a given straight line, the 
greatest is the square which is described on half the line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which is bisected in C ; and let D be 

any point in it, the square on AC is greater 

than the rectangle AD, DB. -A. C D B 

For, since the straight line AB is divided into two equal parts in C, and 
into two unequal parts in D, the rectangle contained by AD and DP, to- 
gether with the square of CD, is equal to the siquare of AC (5. 2.). The 
square of AC} is therefore greater than the rectangle AD.DB. 

PROP. XXVIII. PROB. 

To divide a given straight line, so that the rectangle contained hy its segments 
may be emud to a given space ; but thai space must not be greaUt than the 
square of half the given Une. 

Let AB be the given str^ght line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle contained hj the seg* 
nients of AB must be equal, and this square, by the determination, is not 
greater than that upon half the straight line AB. 

Bisect AB in D, and if the square upon AD be equal to the square upon 
C, the thing required is done : But if it be not equal to it, AD must be 
greater than C, according to the deter- 
mination : Draw DE at right angles to 
AB, and make it equal to C : produce 
ED to F, so that EF be equal to AD 
or DB, and from the centre E, at the 
distance EF, describe a circle meeting 
AB in G. Join EG ; and because AB 
is divided equally in D, and unequally «:. 

in G, AG.GB + DG2=(5. 2.) DB»=: ^ 

EG2. But (47. 1.) ED2+DG2=:EG3; therefore, AG.GB +DG2=ED2 
+DG2, and taking away DG^, AG.GB=ED3. Now ED=C, therefore 
the rectangle AG.GB is equal to the square of C : and the given line AB 
is divided in 6, so that the rectangle contained by the segments AG, GB 
is equal to the square upon the given straight line C. 

PROP. XXIX. PROB. 

To produce a given straight line, so that the rectangle contained by the segments 
between the extremities of the given line, and the points to which it is prO' 
duced, may be equal to a given space. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle under the segments of 
AB produced, must be equal. 
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BiMCt AB in D, and dnw BE at right angles to it, so that BE be equal 
to C ; and having joined DE, from the centre D at the distance D£ de- 
scribe a circle meeting AB produced in G. 
And because AB is bisected in D, and 
produced to G, (6. 2.) AG.GB+DB>=: 

DG2=:DE2. 

But (47. 1.) DE«s=DB2+BE2, there- 
fore AG.GB + DB^ := DB> + BE^ and 
AG.GBrsBE*. Now, BE = C ; where- 
fore the straight* line AB is produced to 
G, so that the rectangle contained by the 
segments AG, GB of the line pzt)duced, 
is equal to the square of C. 




PROP. XXX. PROB. 

To cut a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in extreme and 
mean ratio. 

Upon AB describe (Prop, 46. 1.) the square BC, and produce CA to D, 
so that the rectangle CD.DA may be equal to the square CB (29^ 6.). 
Take AE equal to AD, and complete the rectangle DF under DC and 
A£, or under DC and DA. Then, because the 
rectangle CD.DA is equal to the square CB, the 
rectangle DF is equal to CB. Take away the 
common part CE firom each, and the remainder 
FB is equal to the remainder DE. But FB is 
the rectaogle contained by FE and EB, that is, 
by AB and BE ; and DE is the square upon AE ; 
therefore AE is a mean proportional between 
AB and BE (17. 6.), or AB is to AE as AE to EB. 
But AB Ib greater than AE ; wherefore AE is 
greater than EB (14. 5.) : Therefore the straight 
une AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in E (def. 
3. 6.). 

Otherwise. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in extreme 
and mean ratio. 

Divide AB in. the point C, so that the rectangle contained by AB, BC 
be equal to the square of AC (11. 2.): Then be- 
cause the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square J q T^ 
of AC, as BA to AC, so is AC to CB (17. 6.) ; 
Therefore AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in C (def. 3. 6.). 

» 19 
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PROP. XXXL THEOR: 

In right angled triangles, the rectiUned figure described t^on the nde opp(h 
site tQ the right angUf is eqwd te tne similar^ and simUarlf described 
figures vpon the sides containing the right angle. 

Let ABC he a right angled triangle, ht^g tlie right ang^ BAC : The 
.rectilineal figtire de»e.»bed upon BC ia equal to the sin^laif, and aiimlarl/ 
described figures upon BA, AC. , 

Draw the perpeadicular AD i tbef eforo^ hecaosa iq the right iM»gled tri- 
angle ABC, AD is drawn from the ri^ aj;^le at A perpendi^idar to thft 
hase BC, the triangles ABD, ADC are similar to th« whok triaAgle ABC» 
and to one another (8. 6.), and because the triangle ABC is similar to 
ADB, as CB to BA, so i« BA to BD (4. .6,); and because these tlu-ee 
straight lines are proportionals, as ^he first to the third, so is the figure upon 
the first to the ^ipilar, and similarly described figure upon the second (2. 
Cor. 20. 6.) : Therefore, as CB to BD, 
so is the £gUTe upon CB to the similar 
and similarly described figure upon 
BA : and inrefsely (B. 5.), a» DB tp 
• BO, a(» ia the figure iipoi^ BA to that 
t^pon BC \ k^ (b^ same rea^oi^ as DC 
to CB, so is the figure upon CA to that, 
upon CB. Wherefore^ as BD and DC 
together to BC, so are the figa^?s upon 
BA and on AC, togetheir, to thfi figure 
upon BC (24. 5.) ; therefore the figures on BA, and on AQt ar^ togetlier 
equal to that on BC ; and they aire similar figures. 

PROP. XXXIL TIJEOR. 

If two triangles, which have two sides ofi the one.proforiional to two sidesisf 
the other, be joined at one asigle, so as tokane their homologous sides pa^ 
rallel to one another ; their remaining sides shall be ia a straight, line. 

Let ABC, DCE be two triangles which have two sides BA, AC propor- 
tional to the two CD, DE, vi?. BA to AC, as CD to DE ; and let AB be 
parallel to DC, and AC to DE ; BC and CE are in a straight line. 

Because AB is pajrallel to DC, and the straight line AC meets theiQ»the 
alternate angles BAC, ACD are equal (29 1.) ; for the same reason, tl?^ 
ai^le CDE is equal to the angle 
ACD ; wherefore also BAC is equal 
to CpE : And because the triangles 
ABC, DCE have one angle at A 
equal to one at D, and the sides about 
these angles proportionals, viz. B A to 
AC, as CD to DE, the triangle ABC 
is equiangular (6. 6.) to DCE : 
Therefore the angle ABC is equal to 
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the aiigle DG^ : And the angle BAG was ptoved to be «^uhl to AOD : 
^herefoi>e ibe whole angle AUE is eqinl to the two angles ABC, ^AC ; 
add the coinmbn angle ACB, then the angles ACE, ACB areequ^ to ^ 
angles AfiC, BAG, ACB : But ABC, BAG, AOB are equftl to tWo right 
angles (32.1.) ; therefore IeiIbo the angles AGE, ACB are ectua! to two * 
right angles : And since at the point G, in the straight line AG, fhe two 
straight Unes BC, CE, which are on the opposite sides of it, make the ad- 
jacent angles ACE, ACB equal to two right atigles ; iherefore (14. 1.) BG 
and CE are in a straight line. 

PROP. XXXIIL THEOR. 

In egwd circles^ angles ^ lokether at the centres or cireutnferenceSf have the same 
ratio which the arcs, on which they stand, have to one another ; Soalso kaoe 
the sectors. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles ; and at their centres the angles BGC, 
EHF, and the angles BAG, EDF at their circumferences; as the arc BG 
to the arc EF, bo is the angle BGC to the angle EHF, and the angle BAG 
to the angle EDF : and also the sector BGC to the sector EHF. 

Take any nomb^ of arcs CK, KL, each equal to BG, and anjr number . 
whatever FM, MN each eqtial to EF ; and join GK, GL, HM, HN. Be- 
cause <he arcs BC, GK, KL are all equal,, the angles BGC, CGK,KGL 
are also all equal (27. 3.) : Therefore, what tliultiple soever the arc BL ia 
of the arc BG, the same multiple is the togle BGL of the angle BGC : For 
the same reason, whatever. multiple the arc EN is of the arc EF the same 
multiple is the angle EflN of the angle EHF. But if the wc BL, be equid 
to the arc EN, the angle B^L is also equal (27. 3.) to the angle EHN ; * 
or if the arc BL be greater than EN, likewise the angle BGL is greater 
than EHN : and if less, less : There being then four magnitudes, the two 
arcs, BG, EF, and the two angles BGC, EHF, a^ cff the arc BG, and of 
the angle !BGC, ^ve been taken any eqiiimultiplea whatever, vk. the arc 
BL, and the angle BGL ; and of the arc EF, and of the angle EHF, any 
equimultiples whsttever, vi^. the arc EN, and the angle EHN : And it 
has been proved, that if the arc BL be greater than EN, the lingle BGL 
is greater than EHN ; and if equal, equal ; add if leas, leits ; As therefore, 
the arc BG to the are EF, so (def. 5. 5.) is the angle BGC to the angle 
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EHF : But as the angle B6C is to the angle EHF, so is (15. 5.) the an- 
gle BAG to the angle EDF, for each is double of each (20. 3.) : Therefore', 
as the circumference EC is to £F, so is the angle BGG to the angle EHF, 
and the angle BAG to the angle EDF. 

Also, as the arc BG to EF, so is tins sector BGG to the sector EHF. 
Join BG, GK, and in the arcs BG, GK take any points X, 0, and join BX, 
XG, GO, OK : Then, because in the triangles 6BG, GGK, the two sides 
BG, GG are equal to the two GG, GK, and also contain equal angles ; the 
base BG is equal (4. 1.) to the base GK, and the triangle GBG to the tri- 
angle GGK : And because the arc BG is equal to the arc GK, the remain- 
ing part of the whole circumference of the circle ABG is equal to the re- 
maining part of the whole circumference of the same circle : Wherefore 
the angle BXG is equal to the angle GOK (27. 3.) ; and the segment 
BXG is therefore similar to the segment GOK (def. 9. 3.) ; and they are, 
upon equal straight lines BG, GK : But similar segments of circles upon 
equal straight lines are equal (24. 3.) to one another : Therefore the seg- 
ment l^XG is equal to the segment GOK : And the triangle BGG is equal 
to the triangle GGK ; therefore the whole, the sector BGG is equal to the 
whole, the sector GGK : For the same reason, the sector KGL is equal to 
each of the sectors BGG, GGK ; and in the same manner, the sectors 
EHF, FHM, MHN, maybe proved equal to one anothy : Therefore, what 
multiple soerer the arc BL is of the arc BG, the same multiple is the sec- 
tor BGL of the sector BGG. For the same reason, whatever multiple the 
arc EN is of EF, the same multiple is the sector EHN of the* sector EHF ; 
Now if the arc BL be equal to EN, the sector BGL is equal to the sector 





EHN ; and if the arc BL be greater than EN, the sector BGL is greater 
than the sector EHN ; and if less, less : Since, then, there are four mag- 
nitudes, the two arcs BG, EF, and the two sectors BGG, EHF, and of the 
arc BG, and sector BGG, the arc BL and the sector BGL are any equi- 
multiples whatever ; and of the arc EF, and sector EHF, the arc EN and 
sector EHN, are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has been proved, that 
if the arc BL be ipreater than EN, the sector BGL i^ greaterthan the sec- 
tor EHN ; if equal, equal; and if less, less ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) as the 
arc BG, is to the arc EF, so is the sector BGG to the sector EHF.. 
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PROP. B. THEOR. 

If an angle of a ttiangU be bisected by a straight line^ fMeh Ukeunse cuts the 
base; the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is eqwd to the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the base, together with the square of 
the straight line bisecting the angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let. the angle BAG be bisected by the 
straight line AD ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle BD.DC, 
togedier with the square of AD. 

Describe the circle (Prop. 5. 4.) ACB about 
the triangle, and produce AD to the circum- 
ference in £, and join EC Then, because 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle CAE, 
and the angle ABD to the angle (21. 3.) 
AEC, for they are in the same segment ; the 
triangles ABD, AEC are equiangular to one 
another : Therefore BA : AD : : E A : (4. 6.) 
AC, and consequently, BA.AC= (16. 6.) 
AD.AE=ED.DA (3. 2.) +DA». But ED. 
DA=BD.DC, therefore BA.AC = BD.DC 
+DA2. 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

If from any anglbofa triangle a straight line be draum perpendicular to the 
base; the rectangle contained by* the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the perpendicular^ and the diameter of the circle de* 
scribed about the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and AD the perpendicular from the angle A to 
the base BC ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle contained by 
AD and the diameter of the circle described about the triangle. 
. Describe (Prop 5. 4.) the circle ACB 
about the triangle, and draw its diameter 
AE, and join EC; Because the right 
tingle BDA is equal to the angle ECA in 
a semicircle, and the angle ABD to the 
angle AEC, in the same segment (21. 
3.) ; the triangles ABD, AEC are equi- 
angular : Therefore, as (4. 6.) BA to 
AD, so is EA to AC : and consequently 
the rectangle BA.AQ is equal (16. 6.) to 
the rectangle EA.AD. 
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f>ROP. D. THEOB. 

TA^ rectangle contained by the diagonais of a quadrilateral inscribed %n a 
dreUt •» ^^Hal tohoik the rectangles^ cantaimd by its qoposite sides. 

L6% ABCD be tm quadrikttdral insctibed in a cirde, and let AC, BD be 
dyaiVYi ; this Tedtangie AC.BD is equtfl'to the two rectangteis AB.CD, and 
AD.BC. • 

Make the angle ABE equal to the an^e DBC ; add to each of these 
the common ancle li^Bt), then the an#le J%D is eqtial to the angle EBC : 
Ami the angle B£)A is equal to (21. 3.) the tfngle fiCE, because they are 
in the same segment ; therefore the tnans^e 
ABD is equia^iular to the triangle l^iCE. 
Wherefinre (4. 6.), BC : CE : : BD : DA, 
and consequently (16. 6.) BC.DArBD.CE. 
A^gain, because ^^Agto ABE is equal to 
the ai^Ie DBC, and the Ungle (21. 3.) BAE 
to the angle BDC, the triangle ABE is equi- 
angular to the triangle BCD ; therefore BA 
: AE : : BD : DC, and BA.DC=BD.AE : 
But it was shewn 4ihat BC.DAkB^D.CE ; 
wherefore BC.DA + BA.DC a:BD.CE+ 
BD.AEa:BD.AC (1. 2.). That is, the rect- 
angle contained by BD and AC, is equal to the rectangles' contained by 
AB, CD, and AD, BC. 




PROP. E. THEOR. 

Tfan arc of a circle "be iisectei, andftofh, the ei:treMities of the Arc, and from 
the point of bisection^ straight iinei be drawn to any point in the circum- 
ference^ the sum of the tvjo lines drawn from the esttrefhities cfihe art Vfill 
have to the line dravmfrom the point ^ bisection^ the same ratio which the 
'Straight line stibtending the ^c has to the straight Une subtending half the 
are. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which AB is nn tEtt Insected in C, feind^irom A, 
C, and B 10 D^ ai^ point whatever in the (nrdUffifcffefice, let AD, CD, BD 
be drawn ; the sum ef the two lin^ AD 
and D'B has to DC the same ratio thiil 
BA has to AC. 

Per since ACBDts a ijAdrilateMii di^ 
scribed in a ciiH;le, of which the diatgottak 
are AB. and CD, AD.Cfl3+DB.AC (D 
6.) ±= AB.CD : but AD.CB+DB.AC^ 
AD.A^ + DB.AC, bfecause CB ?fc= AG. 
Therefor^ ADJLCJ+DB.AC, that is (1. 
2.),(AP+DB) AC=:AB.CD. And be- 
cause the sides of equal rectangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional (14. 6.), AD-t-DB 
. DC : : AB : AC. 
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If two points, he tahn in the diamefer ofjUcirchi such thatthe rectangle contained 
by the sj^gmnt^intereepted. be^tm/Hj^fhefn and the centre of the circle be'cqml to 
Ae square of the radius: aadiffrnnt^hetscpoinits twa strai^ Une^be^draum 
to any point 4Dhastsoe:oer in.the circumference of thfi, drcUy the ratio of these 
lines mil be the same vdfh the ratio of the segmffttsinterc^ed betumnthe 
two first mentioned points and the circumference of the circle. 

« 
Let ABC be a ckele, o^ wl^ph the centre is D, and m DA prodj^^ed, le|t 

t]pie ppiAts S ais^d F be vmAi tliat the rectangle ED, DF is equal to the 

square of AD ; from E and F to any point B in the circumference, let EB, 

FB he' drawn ; FB : BE : : FA : AE. 
JoinjBD, and b^ause the rectangle FD, D^ is equal to the square of 

AD, tl^t is, of DB, FD : DJB : : DB : DE (17. 6.). 
Thei two triangles, FDB, BDE have therefore the side3 proportional 
• that are abouf the common angle D ; therefore they are equiangular (6. 

6.)> the aogie DEB being equal to the angle DBF, and DBS. to DFB. 




Now, since the sides about these equal angles afealso proportional (4. ^.), 
FB : BD : : BB : BD, and akeraatejy (16. d.), PB : BE t : BD : SD, or 
FB : BE : : AD : DE. But because FD :• DA : : DA.: DB, l^dii4sioB 
(17. 5.), FA : DA : : AE : ED, and alternately (11. 5.), FA : AE : : DA 
: ED. Now it has been shftwathat FB : BB : : AD ; DE, therefore FB 
: BE : : FA : AE. 

Oq»u If AB betewn, beeaflse FB : BE : : FA : AE, th«a&gle FBE 
is bisected (3. 6.) by AB^ Also, Mfice FD : DC : : DO : DE, by compo- 
sition (18. 5.), FC : DC : : CE : ED, and since it has been shewn that 
PA : AD (DC) : : AE : ED, therefore, ex aequo, FA : AE : : FC : CE. 
ButPB :BE:: PA : AE, therefore, FB : BE :: PC: CE(11.5.);sothat 
if FB be produced to G, and if BC be drawn, the angle SBG is bisected 
by the line BC (A. 6.). 
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PROP. G. THEOR. 

• 

If from the extremity of the diameter of a circle a straight Une be drawn tn tke 
circhy and if either toithin the circle or produced without it, it meet a line per* 
pendieular to the same diameter, the remmgle contained by the straight line 
drawn in the circle, and the segment of it, intercepted between the extremity 
of the diameter and the perpendicular, i^ equal to the rectangle contained iy 

the diameter and the segment of it cut off by the perpendicular, 

• 

Let ABC be a circle, of wliich AC is a diameter, let DE be perpendicu- 
lar to the diameter AC, and let AB meet DE in F ; thb rectangle 6A AF 
is equal to the rectangle CA.AD, Join EC, and because ABC is an an- 




gle in a semicircle, it is a right a^gle (31. 3.): Now, the angle ADF is 
also a right angle (H3rp.) ; and the angle B AC is either the same with 
DAF, or ^vertical to it ; therefore the triangles ABC, ADF are equiangular, 
and BA : AC : : AD : AF (4. 6.) ; therefore also the jectangle BA.AF; 
contained by the extremes, is equal to the rectangle AC.AD contained by 
the meaii8,(16. 6.). 

PROP. H. THEOR. 

The perpendiculars drawn from the three angles of any triangle to tKe opposite 

sides intersect one another in the same point. 

Let ABC be a triangle, BD and C£ two perpendiculars intersecting one 
another in F ; Let AF be joined, and produced if necessary, let it meet BC 
in G, AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Join DE, a|id about the triangleAEF let a circle be described, AEF : 
then, because AEF is a right angle;' the circle described about the triangle 
AEF will have AF for its diameter (31. 3.). In the same manner, Qie 
circle described about the triangle ADF has AF for its diameter ; there- 
fore the points A, E, F and D, are in the circumference of the same circle. 
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ButbecjiQse th9 angle EFB is equal 
to the angle DJ^C (15. 1.), and also 
the angle BEF* to the angle CDF, 
being both right angles, the triangles 
' BEF, and CDF are equiangular, and 
therefore BF : EF : : OF : FD (4. 6.), 
or alternately (16. 6.) BF : FC : : EF 
: FD. Since, then, the sides ^about 
the equal angles BFC, EFD are pro- 
portionals, the triangles BFC, EFD 
are also equiangular (6. 6.) ; where- 
fore the angle FCB is equal to the an- 
gle EDF. ButEDFisequaltoEAF, 
because they are angles in the same 
segment (21. 3.) ; therefore the angle 
EAF is equal to the angle FCG : Now, the angles AFE, CFG are -also 
equal, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the remaining angles 
AEF, FGC are also equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : But AEF is a right angle, 
therefore FGC is a right angle, and AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Cor. The triangle ADE is similar to the triangle ABC. For the two 
triangles BAD, CAE having the singles at D and E right angles, and the 
Wangle at A common, are equiangular, and therefore B A : AD : : CA : AE, 
and alternately BA : CA : : AD : AE ; therefore the two triangles BAC, 
DAE, have the angle at A conunon, and the sides about that angle pro- 
portionals, therefore they are equiangular (6. 6.) and similar. 

Hence the rectangles BA.AE, CA.AD are equal. 

PROP. K. THEOR. 

If from any angle of a triangle a perpmdicular he drawn to the opposite side 
or hose : the rectangle contained by the sum and difference of the other two 
sides, is equcd to the rectangle contained by thi sum and difference of the 
segments y into which the base is divide^ by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a triangle, AD a perpendicular drawn frOm the Angle A on 
yJde ba8& BC, so that BD, DC are the segments of the base ; (AC-h AB) 
A.C-AB)=(CD.fDB) (CD-DB.) 
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From A as a cenM with the radius AC, tlie gTeste af tM tffo isidiiy 
describe the circle CFG : produce AB tojneetthe ciieuniferettce inE and 
F, and CB to meet it in G. Then becauM AF^ AC, BFbAB+AO, 
the sum of the sides ; and since AEasAC, B£«bAC— AB=x the diffe- 
rence of ^e sid^s. Also, because AD drawn from the centre outs QC at 
right angles, it bisects it ; therefore, when the perpendicular UUb wilidii 
the triangle, BGssDG^DBfc=DC—DB^4he diflforeace of the segments 
of the base, and BC=BD+DC= the s«m of the sefments. But when 
AD falls without the triangle, BG^DG+DBraCD+DBs: the sum of 
the segments of the base, and BC=CD— DBs the diiSerenoe of the sej^ 
ments of the base. Now, in both cases, because B is the iaterseetion it • 
the two lines FE, GC, drawn in the circle, FB.B£«b:CB.BG ; that is, as 
has been shewn, (Ap+AB).(AC-AB)«j(CD+DB>(CD-DB). 
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PROBLEMS 

BSLATma TQ THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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PROP.L. PROBLEM. 
To construct a square that shall be equivalent to a given reetiUned figure, 

% 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equivalent to A. 

Describe(Prop. 45. l.)the 
rectangular parallelogram 
BODE equivalent to the rec- 
tilineal figure A; produce 
one of the sides BE, of this 
rectangle, and make £F= 
ED ; bisect BF in 6, and 
from the centre G, at the 
distance GB, m 6F, de- 
scribe the semicircle BIIF, 
and produce DE to H, 

HE««=BE X EF, (i3. 6.) ; thei^fOre the square described upon HE will 
be equivalent to the rectilineal figure A. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This problem may be considered as relating to the second Book: Thus, 
join GH, the rest of the construction being^ the same, as above ; because 
the straight line BF is divided into two. equal parts in the point *<5, and into 
two unequal in the point £, the rectangle BE.EF, together^with the square 
of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : but GF is equal to GH ; 
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lathe mpam^vS (331 : But.' tho: •qvam of H^ aaA EG; axe oquaT (4iT. 1.) 
to the square of GH : Therefore also the rectangle BE.EF; tog»kheripi<lt 
the square of EG, is equal to the squAies of HE and EG. Take away 
' tlie square of EG, which is common to both, and the remaining rectangle 
BE.lfPi»eqiwl ti».the square of EH : But BD is-the rectangle eontained 
Ibff B£ audi SF, beeause EF ie equal'to* ED'; ^feifere BD i» equal to the 
square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; tbefe^Mra 
the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Wherefore a square 
has been made equal to thei given recitillneaL i%ure A, viz. the square de- 
ft scribed upon EH. 

Sfotg.. This aperaitiaa iK^lied ^gtMrm^ thcrxtatSiaed^ figun^ or. findiiig 
the quadrature of it. 

PROP. M. PROa 

To construct a rectangh that shall he equivalent to a given square, /rnd the 
difference of whose adjacent sides shall he equal to a given line, « 

Suppose C equal to the giren sqiiaare, aad^ 
AB the difllerence of the sides. • 

» Upoiv the pyftTL line AB as a diameiter, de^ 
scribe a circle ; at the extremity of the diam^ 
etcF draw tite tangent AD equal to. tjbe side 
o£ tike square G ;> ^mnt^ the point D, and the* 
centre O, draw the secant DF ; then will DE 
and' DF be the adjacent ^des^o^the^roctangie 
leOTUied. 

First, the difibrence of tlieir sidnos is equal 
to the diameter EP or AB; seoondljr,theFeet- 
angle DE.DF is equal to AD^ (36. 3.) ; hence 
that rectangle is equivalent to the given square C. ' • 




PROP. N. PROB. 

T(r construct a rectangh equtvahnt to p given square^ and having the sum 

of its adjacent sides equal to a given line. 

Let G be the g^n square, and AB ej^pal ta the^ sum. of then aide!S.QC thft 
required rectangle 

Upon AB as a dianieter, * 
describe a semicircle ; draw 
tha Kne DE parallel to the - 
dfameter, at a distance AD 
from it, equal to the side of 
the given square G ; from the . 

point E, where the parallel "^ F B 

cuta the circiftnfereoce,. draw EF ^peipfoidicidav tQ die Jinmi^iiT ; AF 
and FB will be the aidea of the rectangjb seqiii^eid. 
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For their ram is equal to AB ; and their rectangle AF.FB is equld to the 
square EF, or to the square AD ; hence that rectangle is equivalent to the 
given square C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To render the problem possible, the distance AD must not exceed the 
radius ; that is, the Side of the square C must not exceed the half of the 
line AE. 

PROP. O. PROB.« 

To construct a squase that shdU beto agivensquare as a gtwn line to a given 

, line, 

» 

Upon the indefinite straight line 6H take GK=£, and KH=F ; de- 
scribe on 6H a semicircle, and draw the> perpendicular KL. Through 
the points G, H, draw the 2Q 

straight lines LM, LN, mak- 
ing the former equal AB, the f ' 

side of the given square, and 
through the point M, draw 
MN parallel to GH, then will 
LN be the side of ihe square 
souffht. 

For, since MN is parallel ^m, ^ -rrp sr^ 

to GH, LM : LN : : LG : M •" 

LH ; coinequenay, LM« : LN* : : LG« : LH® (22. 6.) ; but, since thtf trian- 
gle LGH is right angled, we haveLQa : LH* : : GK : KH ; hence LM» : 
LN^ : : GK : KH ; but, by construction GKsE, and KH=F, also LM 
ss AB ; therefore, the square described on AB is to that described on LN| 
as the line E is to the line F. 





PROP. P. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts hy a line from the vertex of one of its angles^ 
so that the parts may he to each other as a straight line M to another Araight 
line N. 

Divide BC into parts BD, DC propor- 
tional to M, N; draw the line AD, and 
the triangle ABC will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, since the triangles of the same 
altitude are to each other as their bases, 
we have ABD : ADC : : BD : DC : : 
M:N. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A triangle may evidently be divided into any number of parts propor- 
tional to given lines, by dividing the base in tiie same proportion. 
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PROP. Q. PROB. 

To dmde a triangle into two parts hy a line drawn paraUel to one of its sides^ 
so that these pdrts may be to each other as two straight lines M, N. . 

As M+N : N, so make AB^ to AD^ 
(Prob. 4.) ; Draw DE parallel to BC, 
and the triangle is divided as required. * 

For the triangles ABC; ADE being 
• similar, ABC : A1)E : : AB^ : AD^ ; but . 
M+N : N : : AB« : AD* ; therefore ABC 
: ADE : : M+N t N; consequently 
BDEC : ADE : : M : N. 



PROP. R. PROB. 

' To divide a triangle into two parts, hy a line drawn from a given potnt in 
one of its sides y, so that the parts may he to edch other as two given lines 

M,N. • 

Let ABQ be the given triangle, and P the given point ; draw. PC, and 
divide AB in D, so that AD is to DB as M is to N ; draw DE parallel to 
PC, join PE, and the triangle will be divid- 
ed by^tlie line PE into the prqposed parts. 

For join* DC ; then becausfe PC, DE are 
parallel, the triangles PDE, CDE are equal ; 
to each add the triangle- DEB, then PEB= 
DCB ; and conseqyently, by taking each from 
the triangle ABC, there results the quadri- 
lateral ACEP equivalent to the triangle 
ACD. B 

Now, ACp : DCB :•: AD : DB : : M : N ; consequendy, 

ACEP : PEB : : M : N 

SCHOLIUM. 

« 

The above operation suggests the method of dividing a triangle into any 
number of equal parts by lines drawn from a given point in one of its sides ^ 
for if AB be divided into equal parts, and lines be draWh from the points of 
equal division, parallel to PC, tliey will intersect BC, and AC ; and from 
these several points of intersection if lines be drawn to P» they will divide 
the triangle into equal parts. 
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PBOiB. S. PBOB. 

tUe^ of tko- uagles to tho $mM fioint witkin th»>nria»gh. 

Make BD equal to a third part of BC, and draw D£ parallel to BA, the 
side to which BD is adjacent. From F, the middle of D£, draw the 
straight lines FA, FB, FC, and they wiU 
divide the triangle as^ required. 

For, dmw DA ; then since BD ia one 
third of BC, the t|;iangle ABD ia one 
third of thatnan^e ABC ; but ABDs 
ABF (37. 1.) ; therefore 'AjBF is one* 
third of ABC ; also, since DFr=FE, 
BDF = AFE ; likewise CFD = CFE , 
consequently the whole triangle FBC 
is equal to Uie whole triangle FCA ; and 
FBA has been shown to be equal to a third part of the whole triangle 
ABC ; donsequently the trianglea FBA, FBC, FCA, are each equal to a 
third part <rf ABC. 

PROP. T. PROB. 

To divide a trtangU into three equivalent parts, hy lines drawn from Or given 

point witkin it. 

Divide BC into three equal paorts in the pointa D, E, and draw PD, FE ; 
draw also AF pacallel to PD, and AG parallel to PE; then if the lines* 
PF^ PG, PA be drawn, the trian- 
gle ABC win be divided by diem, 
into three equivalent parts. 

For, join AD, AE ; then because 
AF, PD are paMttei, tbit triangLe 
AFP is equivalent to the triangle 
AFD ; consequently, if to each of 
these there be added the* triangle: 
ABF, there will result the qua£i- 
lateral ABFP equivalent to the 
triangle ABB ; but aiiiea BD ia a 
third part of BC,. the triangle ABD 
ia a third part of the triangle ABC ; 
cenaeqiaently the qjiadiilateral AEFP ffi a third pait of the triangle ABC 
Again, because AG, PE are parallel, the triangle AGP is e^valent lar 
the triangle AGE and if to each of these-there be added the triangle ACG 
the quadrilateral ACGP will be equivalent to the triangle ACE ; but this 
triangle is one third of ABC ; hence the quadrilateral ACGP is one third 
of the triangle ABC : consequently, the spaces ABFP, ACPG, PFG are 
each equal to a third part of the triangle ABC. 
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PROP.U. PBOB. 

« 

ToMvid&aqtMdnUawal into two parts hy a straight IfMlrmmfi^m ^ 99 r t m 
of one of its angUs^ so that the parts may he to each other as a line M to an* 

oAerJineK. 

Draw-C£ peipendicular to AB, ^d construct a rectangle equivalent to 
the given quadrilateral, of which one side may be CE ; let the other side 
be EF ; and divide £F in G, so that 
M : N : : GF : EG; take BP equal 
to twice £G«..8nd join PC, then the 
quadrilalend will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, by construction, the triangle 
CPB is equivalent to the rectangle 
CE.EG ; therefore the rectangle C£, 
4GF is to the tridngle CPB as GF is 
to EG. Now GE.GF is equivalent 
to Ae quadrilateral DP, and GF is to£G as M is to N ; therefore, 

• DP : CPB : : M : N ; 
tbtttifliy. the ^nairilaleral 10 divided, as required. 
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piiop. w. pRoa 

To divide a quadrilateral mto two parts by a line parallel to one of its sides^ 
so that these parts may be to each other as the line Mis to the Une N. 

Produce AD, BC till they meet in E ; draw the perpendicular SF and 
bisect it in G. Upoil the side GF construct a rectang[le equivalent to the 
(tdsngle £DC, and let HB be equal 
to the other side of this rectan^ie. 
Divide AH in K, so that . AK : KH 
;. : M : N, and tts AB *is to KB, so 
make .£A^ to £a^ ; draw ah paral- 
lel to AB, and it ti^ divide the quad- 
lilatend into the required parts. 

For since the triangles £AB, Eah 
are siEiilar, we have the proportion' 
iSAB lEab:: EA^ : E(fi; but by 
construction, EA' : Ea* : : AB : 
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KB ; so that EAB : Ea6 : : AB : KB : : AB.GF : KRGF ; and conse- 
quently,' since by construction EABssAB.GF, it follows that EabssKB, 
GF,«Bd therefore AK.GFs=A&, and since by construction AH.GFss AC, 
itfdlows rfiat KH.GF=>;aC. Now AK.GF : KILGF : : AK : KH ; hut 
AK : "KH : : M : N ; eonsequently, 

A& : aC : : M : N ; 
that is, the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 
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PROP. X. PROB. 

■ 

To divide fl quadrilateral into troo parts hy a line drawn from apoifit in one of 
< its sides, so that the parts may he to each other as a line M is to a line N. 

Draw PD, upon whicli constr]ict a rectangle equivalent to the giyen 
quadrilateral, and let DK be the other 
side of this rectangle ; divide DK in 
L, so that DL :, LK : : M : N ; make 
DF=2DL, and'FG equal to the per- 
pendicular Aa; draw Gp parallel to 
DP ; join the points P, p, and the 
quadrilateral figure will be divided, . 
as required. 

For draw the perpendicular ph ; 
then by construction, PD.DK =s AG, 
and PD.DF = PD.Aa + PD.jpft, that 
is, PD.DF is equivalent to twice the 
sum of the triangles APD, pVD 9 
consequently, since DL is half DF, 
PD.DL=APjpD ; and therefore PD. 
LK=PBCp ; but PD.DL : PD.LK : : DL : LK : : M : N ; consequenfly, 

AP|;D:-PBCp::M:N; 
hence the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 




PROP. Y. PROB. 

To divide a quadrilateral hy a line perpendicular to one of its sides, so that the 
two parts may he to each other as a Une Mis to a Une N. 

Let ABGD be the given quadrilateral, which is to be divided in the ratio 
of M to N by a perpendicular to the side AB. 
. Construct on DE perpen^cular 
to AB, a rectangle DE.EF, equi- 
valent to the quadrilateral AC, 
and divide FE in G, so that FG : 
GE : : M : N. Bisect •AE in H, 
and divide the' quadrilateral EC 
into two parts by a line PQ, paral- 
lel to DE, so that those parts may 
be to each other as FG is to GH, 
then PQ will also divide the quadri- 
lateral AC as ^required. 

For, by construction DE.EF=sAC, and DE.EH=DAE ; hence DE. 
HF=:EC, and consequently, since the* quadrilateral EC is divided in the 
same proportion as the base FH of Its equivalent rectangle, it follows that 
QC=DE.FG, and EP=DE.GH, also AP=DE.GE ; consequently, 

QC : AP : : FG : GE : : M : N ; 
that is, the quadrilateral is divided; as required. 
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LEMMA 

Any curve line, or any polygonal line^ which envelopes a convex Itnsfrom one 
end to the other , is longer than the enveloped line. 

Let AMB be the enveloped line ; then will it be less than the line 
APDB which envelopes it. 

We hare already said that by the 
term convex line we understand a line, 
polygonal, or curve, or payrtly curve and 
partly polygonal, such that a straight 
line cannot cut it in more than two 
points. If in the life AMB there were 
any sinuosities or re-entrant portions, it 
would cease to be convex, because a 
straight line might cut it in more than 
two points. The arcs of a circle are essentiaUy convex ; but the present 
proposition extends to any hne which fulfils the required conditions. 

This being premised, if the line AMB is not shorter than any of those 
' which envelope 1^ there wiU be found among the latter, aline shorter than 

A o^tn^ "^^""^ "* i^^^"" .^^ ^^^^ ^'' ^* °^os*. eq^al to it. Let 
ACDEB be this enveloping hne: any wher^ between those two lines. 
Jaw.the steaight hne P ox at least only touching, the line 

t^^' I iS™f?* ^^ ?^. " ^^^'^'^ ^^^ P^^EQ • ^«^ce, if instead 
A p^y^^^ii^w ^?^' ^f «^^f ^Jf the straight line RQ, the enveloping line 
V. S r" ^ *^^r^' ^ APDQB. But, by hypothesis, this latter was 
shorter than any other ; hence that hypothesis was false ; hence aU of the 
envelopmg lin^ Are longer than AMB 
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CoE. 1. Hence the perimeter of anj polygon inscribed in s 
less thsa die cirenmference of the cirde. 

CoK. 2. If from a point two straight lines lie drawn, toaching a cirde, 
these two lines are together greater than the arc intercepted betwem 
diem ; and htace the perimeter of any polygon described about a cirde is 
greater than the circumference of the circle. v 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

If from the greater of two unequal magnUuies there he taken away tU halfi 
and from the remainder its half; and so on; There toitt at lengthremam 
a magt^tude less than the least of the proposed 4nagnitudes. 

Let AB and C be two nneqnal nugBitiides, of which AB is the greater. 
If froia AB there be taken away its half, and from the 
remainder its half, and so on ; there shall at length 
remain a magnitude less than C. 

For C may be multiplied so as, at length, to be- 
come greater tbm AB. Let DE, therefore, be a 
multiple of C, which is greater than AB, and^let it 
contain the parts DF, FG, GB, each equal to C. 
From AB take BH equal to ito half; and from the 
remainder AH, take HK equal to its half, and so on, 
until there be as many divisions in AB as there are, 
in DE ; And let the diyisions in AB be AJ[, KH, 
HB. And because DE is greater than AB, and EG 
taken firon DE is not greater than its half, but BH 
taken from AB is equal to its half; therefore the re* i» rt in 
maander GD is mater than the remainder HA. B O JE 
Again^ because GD is greater than HA, and GF is 
not greater tiiui the half of GD, but HK is equal to the half of HA ; there- 
fore die remainder FD is greater than the remainder AK. And FD i$ 
equal te C, therefore C is greater than AK ; that is, AK is less than C* 

PROP. n. THEOR. 

Equilateral polygons^ of the same munkr of sides^ inserihed in cbrebSf earn 
sMkoTt and are to em another as the squares rf the diameters iff the 
eurcles* 

Let ABGDEF and 6HIKLM be two equilateral poWgons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD and GHK ; ABODE? aoftd 
GHIKLM are similar, and are to one another aa the squares of the diame- 
ters of the circles ABD, GHK. 

Find N and the centres of the circles, join AN and BN, an also CK> 
and HOy and produce AN and GO till they meet the circumferenoes in D 
and K* 

Because the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA» are all equal, 
the arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are also eqaal (28. 3.). For die 
same reason, the arcs 6H, HI, IK, KL, LM, MG are all equal, and ifaey 
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are eqaal in number to die others ; ^erefore, whaterer part the are AB is 
of the whole circamfereBoe ABD, the same is the arc GH of the circum- 
ference GHK. But the angle ANB is the same part of four right angles, 
that the arc AB is of the circuinference ABD (33. 6.) ; and the angle 
QOK is the same part of four right angles, that the arc GH is of the oir* 
cumference GHK (33. 6.), ther^ore £e angles ANB, GQH are each of 
them the -same part of four right angles, and therefore thej are equal to 
one another. The isosceles triangles ANB, GOH are therefore equian- 
gular, and the angle ABN equal to the angle GHO ; in the same manner, 
by joining NO, 01, it may be proved that the angles NBC, CHI are equal 
to one anotheip and to the angle ABN. Therefore the whole angle ABC 




is equal to the whole GHI ; and the same may be prored of the angles 
BCD, HIK, and of the rest. Therefore, the polygons ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are equiangular to one another ; and since they are equilateral, 
the sides about the equal angles are proportionals ; the polygon ABCDEF 
is therefore similar to the polygcm GHIKLM (def. 1 . 6.). And because simi- 
lait polygons are as the squares of their homologous sides (20. 6.), the po- 
lygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM as the square of AB to the 
square of GH ; but because the triangles ANB, GOH are equiangular, 
the square of AB is to the square of GH as the square of AN to the square 
of GO (4. 6.), or as four times the square of AN to four times the square 
(lft« 5.) of GO, that is, as the square of AD to the square of GK, (2. Cor. 
8. 2.). Therefore also, the polygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM 
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as the square of AD to the square of GK ; and they hare also been shewn 
to be similar. 

CoR. Every equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is also equiangu 
lar : For the isosceles triangles, which have their common vertex in Uie 
centre, are all equal and similar ; therefore, the angles at their bases are 
all equal, and the angles of the polygon are ^erefore also equaL . 

PROP. III. PROB. 

The side of any equilateral polygon inficrihed in a circle being given^ to find the 
side of a polygon of the same number of sides described about the circle^. 

Let ABCDEF be an equilateral polygon inscribed' in the circle ABD ; 
it IB required to find the side of an equilateral polygon of the same number 
of sides described about the circle. 

Find G the centre of the circle ; join GA, GB, bisect the arc AB in H ; 
and through H draw KHL touching ^e circle in H, and meeting GA and 
GB produced in K and L ; KL is the side of the polygon required. 

Induce G^F to N, so that GN may be equal to GL ; join KN, and from 
G <kaw GM at right angles to KN, join also HG. 

Because the arc AB is bisected in H, the angle AGH is equal to the 
angle BGH (27. 3.) ; and because 
KL touches the circle in H, the 
angles LHG,KHG are right an- 
gles (18. 3.); therefore, there are 
two angles of the triangle HGK, 
equal to two angles of the triangle 
HGL, each to each. But the side 
GH ^ common to these triangles ; 
thereR)re they are equal (26. 1.), and 
GL is equal to GK. Again, in 
the triangles KGL, KGN, because 
GN is equal to GL ; and GK com- 
mon, and also the angle LGK equal 
to the angle KGN ; therefore the 
base KL is equal to the base KN 
(4. 1.). But because the triangle KGN is isosceles, the angle GKN is 
equal to the angle GNK, and the angleis GMK, GMN arc bom right an- 
gles by construction ; wherefore, the triangles GMK, GMN have two an- 
gles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they have also the 
side GM common, therefore they are equal (26. 1.), and the side KM is equal 
t^ the side MN, so that KN is bisected in M. But KN is equal to KL, 
and therefore their halves KM and KH are also equal. Wherefore, in the 
triangles GKH, GKM, the two sides GK and KH are equal to the two 
GK and KM, each to each ; and the angles GKH, GKM, are also equal, 
therefore GM is equal to GH (4. 1.) ; wherefore, the point M is in the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; and because KMG is a right angle, KM touches 
the circle. And in the same manner, by joining the centre and the other 
angular points of the inscribed polygon, an equilateral polygon may be 
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described about tbe circle, the sides of which will each be equal to KL, and 
will be equal in number to the sides of the inscribed polygon. Therefore, 
KL is the side of an equilateral polygon, described about the circle, of the 
same number of sides with the inscribed polygon ABCDEF. 

CoR. 1. Because GL, GK, GN, and the other straight lines drawn 
from the centre G to the angular points of the polygon described about the 
circle ABD are all equal ; if a circle be described from the centre G, with 
the distance GK, the polygon will be inscribed in that circle ; and there- 
fore it is similar to\he polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 2. It is evident that AB, a side of the inscribed polygon, is to KL, 
a side of the circumscribed, as the perpendicidar from G upon AB, to the 
perpendicular from G upon KL, that is, to the radius of the circle ; there- 
fore also, because magmtudes have the same ratio with their equimultiples 
(15. 5.), the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is to the perimeter of the 
circimiscribed, as the perpendicular from the centre, on a side df the in- 
scribed polygon, to the radius of the circle. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. ' 

A cirele being gwen^tmo similar polygons may he found, the one described about 
the circle, and the other inscrU>ed in it, which shall differ from one another by 
a space less than any given space. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and the square of D any given space ; a 
polygon may be inscribed in the circle ABC, and a similar polygon describ- 
ed about it, so that the difference between them shall be less than the 
square of D. 

In the circle ABC apply the straight line AE equal to D, and -let AB be 
a fourth part of the circumference of the circle. From the circumferotice 
AB take away its half, and from the remainder its half, and so on till the 
circumference AF is found less than the circumference AE (1. 1. Sup.). 
Find the centre G ; draw the diameter AC, as also the straight lines AF 
and FG ; and having bisected the circumference AF in K, join KG, and 
draw HL touching the circle in K, and meeting GA and GF produced in 
H and L ; join CF. 

Because the isosceles triangles HGL and AGF have the common an- 
gle AGF, they are equiangular (6. 6.) and the angles GHK, GAF aro 
therefore equal to one another. But the angle GKH, CFA are also equal, 
for they are right angles ; therefore the triangles HGK, ACF, are like- 
wise equiangular (4. Cor. 32. 1.). 

And because the arc AF was found by taking from the arc AB its half, 
and from that remainder its half, and so on, AF will be contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the arc AB, and therefore it will also be con- 
tained a certain number of times, exactly, in the whole circumference 
ABC ; and the straight line AF is therefore the side of an equilateral poly- 
gon inscribed in the circle ABC. Wherefore also, HL is the side of an 
equilateral polygon, of the sanle number of sides, diescribed about ABC (3. 
1. Sup.). Let the polygon described about the circle be called M, and tne 
polyigon inscribed be called N ; then, because these polygons are similar, 
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they are as the squares of the homologous sides HL and AF (3. Corel. 
20. 6.), that is, because the triaaglea'HLG, AFG axe similar, as the square 
of H6 to the square of AG, that is of GK. But the triangles HGK, ACF 
haye beea proved to be similar, a»d therefore the square of AC i$ to the 
square of CF as the polygon M to the polygon N ; and» by conversion, 
the square of AC is to its excess above Uie squares of CF» thai M| to the 
square of AF (47. 1.), as the polygon M to its excess above the polygon 
N. But the -square of AC, that is, the square described about the cirde 
ABC is greater than the equilateral polygon of eight sides described about 
the circle, because it contains that polygon ; and, for the same reason, ih& 
polygon of eight sides is ^eater than Qie polygon of sixteen, and so on ; 
therefore, the square of AC is greater than any polygon described about 
,the vircle by the continual bisection of the arc AB ; it is therefore greater 
than the polygon M. Now, it has been demonstrated, that the square of 
AC is to the square of AF as the polygon M to the difference of the poly- 
gons ; therefore, since the square of AC is greater than M, the sqnare of 
AF is greater than the difference of the polygons (14. 5.). The difference^ 
of the polygons is therefore less than the square of AF ; but AF is less 
than D ; therefore the difference of the polygons is less than the square of 
D ; that is, than the given space. 

Cor. 1. Because the polygons M and N differ from one another more 
than either of them differs from the circle, the difference between each of 
them and the circle is less than the given space, viz. the square of D. And 
therefore, however small any given i^ace may be, a polygon may be in- 
scribed in the circle, and another described about it, each of which shall 
differ from the circle by a space less than th6 given space. 

CoR. 2. The space B, which is greater than any polygon that can be 
inscribed in the circle A, and less than any polygon that can be described 
about it, is equal to the circle A. If not, let tnem be unequal ; and first, 
let B exceed A by the space C. Then, beftiuse the polygons described 
about the circle A are all greater than D, by hypothesis ; and because B 
is greater than A by the space C, therefore no polygon can be described 
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'about the circle A, but wbat must exceed it by a space greater than C, 
which is absurd. In the same manner, if B be less than A by the space 
C, it is shewn that no polygon can be inscribed in the circle A, but what 
is less than A by a space greater than C, which is also absurd. Therefore, 
A and B are not unequal ; that is, they are equal to one another. 



PROP. V. THEOR- 

The area of any circle is equal to the rectafigle contained by the semi'diameter^ 
and a straight line equal to half the circumference. 

Let ABC be a circle of which the centre is D, and the diameter AC ; if 
in AC produced there be taken AH equal to half the circumference, the 
area of the circle is equal to the rectangle contained by DA and AH. 

Let AB be the side of any equilateral polygon inscribed ill the circle 
ABC ; bisect the circumference AB in G, and through G draw EGF 
touching the circle, and meeting DA produced in E, and DB produced in 
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F ; EF will be the side of an equilateral polygon described about the cir- 
cle ABC (3. 1. Sup.). In AC produced take AK equal to half the peri- 
meter of the polygon whose side is AB ; and AL equal to half the perime- 
ter of the polygon whose side is EF. Then AK will be less, and AL 
greater than Uie straight line AH (Lem. Sup.). Now, because in the 
triangle EDF, DO is £:awn perpendicular to the base, the triangle EDF 

22 
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is equal to the rectangle contained hj DG and the half of £F ^41. 1.) ; and 
as the same is true of all the other equal triangles having their vertices in 
D, which make up the polygon described about the circle ; therefore, the 
whole polygon is equal to the rectangle contained by DQ and AL, half the 
perimeter of the polygon (1. 2.), or by DA and AL. But AL is 
greater than AH, therefore the rectangle DA.AL is greater than the rect- 
angle DA.AH ; the rectangle DA,AH is therefore less than the rectangle 
DA.AL, that is, than any polygon described about the circle ABC. 

Again, the triangie ADB is equal to the rectangle contained by DM the 
perpendicular, and one half of the base AB, and it is therefore less than the 
rectangle contained by DG, or DA, and the half of AB And as the same 
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is true of all the other triangles having their vertices in D, which make 
up the inscribed polygon, therefore the whole of the inscribed polygon is 
less than the rectangle contained by DA, and AK half the perimeter of the 
polygon. Now, the rectangle DA.AK is less than DA.AH ; much more, 
therefore, is the polygon whose side is AB less than DA.AH ; and the 
rectangle DA.AH is therefore greater than any polygon inscribed in the 
circle ABC. But the same rectangle DA.AH has been proved to be less 
than any polygon described about &e circle ABC ; therefore the rectangle 
DA.AH is equal to the circle ABC (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now DA is 3ie 
semidiameter of the circle ABC, and AH the half of its circumference. 

Cor. 1. Because DA : AH : : DA^ : DA.AH (I. 6.), and because by 
this proposition, DA.AH= the area of the circle, of which DA is the ra- 
dius : therefore, as the radius of any circle to the semicircumference, or as 
the diameter to the whole circumference, so is the square of the radius to 
the area of the circle. 

CoR. 2. Hence a polygon may be described about a circle, the perime- 
ter of which shall exceed the circumference of the circle by a line that is 
less than any given line. Let NO be the given line. Take in NO the 
part NP less than its half, and also than AD, and let a polygon be describ- 
ed about the circle ABC, so that its excess above ABC may be less than 
the square of NP ( 1 . Cor. 4. 1 . Sup.). Let the side of this polygon be £F« 
And since, as has been proved, the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.AH, 
and the polygon to the rectangle DA.AL, the excess of the polygon above 
the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.HL ; therefore the rectangle DA* 
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Tilt is less th^iB the square of NP ; and therefore, since DA is greater than 
NP, HL is less than NP, and twice HL less than twice NP, wherefore, 
much more is twice HL less than NO. But HL is4he difference between 
half the perimeter of the polygon whose side is EF, and half the circum- 
ference of the circle ; therefore, twice HL is the difference between the 
whole perimeter of the polygon and the whole circumference of the circle 
(5. 5.). The difference, therefore, between the perimeter of the polygon 
and the circumference of the circle is less than the giiren line NO. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, a polygcm may be inscribed in a circle, such 
diat the excess of the circumference above the perimeter of the polygon 
may be less than any giv^i line. This is proved like the preceding. 

PROP, VL THEOR. 

TTie areas cf circles are to one another in the dupUeate ratio , or as the squares 

of their diameters. 

Let ABD and 6HL be two Mrcles, of which the diameters are AD and 
GL ; the circle ABD is to the circle 6HL as the square of AD to the 
square of GL. 

Let ABCDEF and OHKLMN be two equilateral polygons of the samb 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD, GHL ; and let Q be such a 





space that the square of AD is to the square of GL as the circle ABD to 
the space Q. Because the polygons ABCDEF and GHKLMN are equi- 
lateral and of the same number (h sides, they are similar (2. 1. Sup.), and 
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their areas are as the squares of the diameters of the circles in which ihay 
are inscribed. Therefore AD^ : GL* : : polygon ABCDEF : polygon 
GHKLMN; but AD» : GL^ : : circle ABD : Q ; and therefore, ABCDEF 
: GHKLMN : : circle ABD : Q. Now, circle ABD 7 ABCDEF ; there- 
fore Q 7 GHKLMN (14. 5.), that is, Q is greater than any polygon in- 
scribed in the circle GHL. 

In the same manner it is demonstrated, that Q is less than any polygon 
described about the. circle GHL ; wherefore the space Q is equal to the 
circle GHL (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now, by hypothesis, the circle ABD is 
to the space Q as the square of AD to the square of GL ; therefore the 
circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the square of GL. 

CoR. 1. Hence the circumferences of circles are to one another as 
their diameters. 

Let the straight line X be equal to half the circumference of the circle 
ABD, and the straight line Y to half the circumference of the circle GHL: 



And because the rectangles AO.X and GP.Y are equal to the circles ABD 
and GHL (5. I. Sup.), therefore AO.X : GP.Y : : AD^ : GL^ : : AO* : 
GP* ; and alternately, AO.X : AO^ : : GP.Y : GP^ ; whence, because 
rectangles that have equal altitudes are as their bases (1. 6.), X : AO : : 
Y : GP, and afain alternately, X : Y : : AO : GP : wherefore, taking the 
doubles of each, the circumference ABD is to the circumference* GHL as 
the diameter AD to the diameter GL. 

Con. 2. The circle that is described upon the side of a right angled 
triangle opposite to the right angle, is equal to the two circles described on 
the other two sides. For the circle described upon SR is to the circle de- 
scribed upon RT as the square of SR to the square of RT ; and the circle 
described upon TS is to the circle described upon RT as the square of ST 
to the square of RT. Wherefore, 
the circles described on SR and on 
ST are to the circle described on RT 
as the squares of SR and of ST to 
the square of RT (24. 5.). But the 
squares of RS and of ST are equal 
to the square of RT (47. 1.) ; there- 
fore the circles described on RS and 
ST are equal to the circle described 
onRT. 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms are to one another as the products of the num 

hers proportionaJ to their sides. 

Let AC and DF be two equiangular parallelograms, and let M, N, P 
and Q be four numbers, such that AB : BC : : M : N ; AB : DE : : M : 
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P ; and AB : EF : : M : Q, and therefore ex eqnaU, BC : EF : : N : Q. 
The parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN to PQ. 

Let NP be the product of N mto P, and the ratio of MN to PQ will be 
Gompoonded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of MN to NP, and NP to PQ. 
But the ratio of MN to NP is the same with that of Mto P (15. 5.), be* 
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cause MN and NP are eqnimultiples of M and P ; and for the same reason, 
the ratio of NP to PQ is the same with that of N to Q ; therefore the ratio 
of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios of M to P, and of N to Q. Now, 
the ratio of M to P is the same with that of the side AB to theside DE (by 
Hyp.) ; and the ratio of N to Q the same with that of the side BO to the 
side £F. Therefore, the ratio of MNtoPQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AB to DE, and of BO to EF. And the ratio of the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram DF is compounded of the same ratios (23. 6.) ; there- 
fore, the parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN, the product 
of the numbers M and N, to PQ, the product of the numbers P and Q. 

CoR. 1. Hence, if GH be to KL as the number M to the number N ; 

the square described on GH will be to 

the square described on KL as MM, the G H iC L 

square of the number M to NN, the 
square of the number N. 

Cor. 2. If A, B, C, D, Ac. are any lines, and m, n, r, ^, Ac. numbers 
proportional to them ; yiz. A : B : : m : n, A : C : : m : r, A : D : : m : «, 
Ac. ; and if the rectande contained by any two of the lines be equal to the 
square of a third line, Uie product of the numbers proportional to the first 
two, will be equal to the square of the number proportional to the third , 
that is, if A.C=BS mXrssnXn, orssn^. 

For by this Prop. A.C : B> : : mxr : n' ; but A.C=:B^ therefore mXr 
=n>. Nearly in ue same way it may be demonstrated, that whaterer is 
the relation between the rectangles contained by these lines, there is the 
same between the products of the numbers proportional to them. 

So also conversely if m and r be numbers proportional to the lines A and 
C ; if also A.CsB^ and if a number n be found such, thai n^ssmtf then 
A : B : : m : n. For let A : B : : m : g, then since m, 9, r are proportional 
to A, B, and C, and A.C=B' ; therefore, as has just been prored, ^=m 
Xr : but n's^xr, by hypothesb, therefore n'=:^,'and nstq ; wherefore 
A : B : : m : n. 

SCHOLIUM. 
In order to hare numbers proportional to any set of magnitudes of the 
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same kind, suppose one of thom to be divided into any number m, of equal 
parts, and let H be one of those parts. Let H be found n times in the mag" 
nitade 6, r timee in C, ^ times in D, &c., then it i3 eivident that the num- 
bers m, n, r, s are proportional to the magnitudes A, B, C and D. When 
Aerefore it is said in any of the following propositions, that a line as Aas* 
a number m, it is understood that A=mx H, or that A is equal to the given 
magnitude H multiplied by m, and the same is understood of the other 
magnitudes, B, C, D, and their proportional numbers, H being the common 
measure of all the magnitudes. This common measure is omitted for the 
sake of brevity in the arithmetical expression ; but is always implied, when . 
aline, or other geometrical magnitude, is said to be equal to a number 
Also, when there are fractions in the number to which the magnitude is 
called equal, it b meant that the common measure H is farther subdivided 
into such parts as the numerical fraction indicates. Thus, if A=:360.375, 
it is meant that there is a certain magnitude H, such that A=s360xH+ 

375 

— ^XH, or that A is equal to 360 tim«8 H, together with 375 of the 

thousandth parts of H. And the same is true in all other oases, where 
numbers are used to express the relations of geometrical magnitudes. 

PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

The perpendicular draumfrom the centre of a circle on the chord of any are tsa 
mean proportional between half the radius and the line made up of the radius 
and the perpendicular drawn from the centre en the chord of double that ate : 
And the chord ^ the arc is a mean propertianai between the diameter and a Hau 
which is the d^erence between the radius and the aforesaid perpendicular from 
the centre 

Let ADB ba a circle, of which the centre is C ; DBE any arc, and DB 
the half of it; let th« chords D£, DB be drawn : as also OF a{id CO at 
right angles to D£ and DB ; if OF be produced it will meet the circum 
fereneeinB: let it meet it agsin in A« and let AC be biseoted in H ; CG 
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in t tneaii propbrtiodal between AH and AF ; and BD a nean propoitkmal 
between AB and BF, tbe exceas of the radius above CF. 

Join AD ; and because ADB is a right angle, being an angle in a semi- 
circle ; and because C6B is also a right angle, the triangles ABD, CBG 
ars eqniaagidar, and, AB : AD : : BC : C6 (4. 6.), or alternately, AB : 
BC : : AD : CO ; and therefore, because AB is double of BC, AD is doo- 
Ue of CO, sad the square of AD therefore equal to four times the square 
of CO. 

But, because ADB is a right angled triangle, find DF a perpendicular 
on AB, AD is a mean piroportional between AB and AF (8. 6.), and AD^ 
BnAB.AF (17. 6.), oar sine© AB is =4AH, AD2=4AH.AF. Therefore 
also, because 4CG2=AD3, 4CG2=4AH.AF, and CG2t=AH.AF ; where 
fore CG is a mean proportional between AH and AF, that is, between half 
the radius and the Une made iq> of the radius, and the perpendicular on the 
chord of twice the arc BD. 

Again, ii is evident that BD is a mean proporttomal between AB and BF 
(8. 6.), that is, between the diajaieter and the excess of the radius above 
^ perpendtodar, an the chord of twice the arc DB. 



PROP. IX. THBOR* 

The circumference of a circle exceeds three times the diameter ,, by a Une less 
fftdn em of the parts^ of which the diameter contmns seventy ^ tut greater 
than ten of the parts whefeof the diameter contains^seventy'one. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which the centre is C, and the diameter AB ; 

10 
the circumference is greater than three times AB, by a line less than =^, or 

z, of AB, but greater than — of AB. 




* In this proposition, the charftcter -^ placed af^er a number, signfilds that something is to, 
be adde<l to it ; and the ehsraeter — , on the other hand, signifies that something is to be taken 
ftway from it. 
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In the circle ABD apply the 8traig]^t line BD equal to ihe radius EC : 
Draw DF perpendicular to 6C, and let it meet the circumference again in 
E ; draw also 06 peipendicular to BD : produce BO to A, (bisect AO in 
H, and join OD. 

It is evident, that the arcs BD, BE are each of them one-sixth of the 
circumference (Oor. 15. 4.), and that therefore the arc DBE is one third of 
the circumference. Wherefore, the line (8. 1. Sup.) 06 is a mean pro- 
portional between AH, half the radius, and the line AF. Now because the 
sides BD, DO, of the triangle BDO are equal, the angles DOF, DBF are 
also equal ; and the angles DFO, DFB being equal, and the side DF com- 
mon to the triangles DBF, DOF, the base BF is equal to the base OF, and 
BO is bisected in F. 

Therefore, if AO or BC=1000, AH=500, OF=500, AF=1500, and 
06 being a mean proportional between AH and AF, 06^=s(17. 6.) AH. 
AF=500X 1500=750000; wherefore 06=86e.0254-t-, because (866. 
0264)2 is less than 750000. Hence also, A0-f-06=:1866.0254-f-. 

Now, as 06 is the perpendicular drawn from the centre 0, on the chord 
of one-sixth of the circumference, if P = the perpendicular from on the 
chord of one-twelfth of the circumference, P will be a mean proportional 
between AH (8. 1. Sup.) and AO-J-OO, and P^rsAH (A0-t-06)= 
500 X (1866.0254.t-) r= 933012.74-. Therefore, P = 965.92584-, be- 
cause (965.9258)2 is less than 933012.7. Hence also, AO-hP=1965. 

9258+. 

Again, if Q = the perpendicular drawn from O on the chord of one 
twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q will be a mean proportional between 
AH and AO4-P, and Q2=AH (AO4-P)=600(1965.92584-)=982962. 
9-f- ; and therefore Q =991. 4449 -f-, because (991.4449)^ is less than 
982962.9. Therefore also AO-f Q=1991.4449-f . 

In like manner, if S be the perpendicular from on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S2=AH (AO-fQ)=500 (1991.44494-) 
=995722.454- ; and S=997.8589-f , because (997.8589)« is less than 
995722.45. Hence also, A04-S= 1997.8589 -f-. 

Lastly, if T be the perpendicular from on the chord of one ninety-sixth 
of the circumference, T3=AH (A0.t-S)=500 (1 997.85894-) =998929. 
45-f , and T=999.46458+. Thus T, the perpendicular on the chord of 
onej unety-sixth of the circumference, is greater than 999.46458 of those 
parts of which the radius contains 1000. 

But by the last proposition, the chord of one ninety-sixth part of the cir- 
cumference is a mean proportional between the diameter and the excess of 
the radius ^.bove -S, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference. Therefore, the square of the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference =AB (AO— S) =2000 X (2-141 1 — ,) 
=4282.2—; and therefore the chord itself =65.4386— , because (65. 
4386)2 ig greater than 4282.2. Now, the chord of one ninety-sixth of the 
circumference, or the side of an equilateral polygon of ninety-six sides in- 
scribed in the circle, being 65.4386—, the perimeter of that polygon will be 
=(65.4386—) 96=6282.1056—. 

Let the perimeter of the circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides,' be M, then (2. Oor. 2. 1. Sup.)T : AO : : 6282.1056— : M, that is, 
(since T=999.46458-|-, as already shewn), 
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999.46458+ : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : M ; if then N be sucli, 
that 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N ; ex aequo perturb. 999.46458 
+ : 999.46458 : : N : M ; and, since the first is greater than the second, 
the third is greater than the fourth, or N is greater than M . 

Now, if a fourth proportional be found to 999.46458, 1000 and 6282. 
1056 viz. 6285.461 — , then, 

because, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056 : 6285.461^, 
and as before, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N ; 
therefore, 6282.1056 : 6282.1056— : : 6285.461— N, and as the first of 
these proportionals is greater than the second, the third, yiz. 6285 461 — 




is greater than N, the fourth. But N was proved to be greater than M ; 
much more, therefore, is 6285.461 greater than M , the perimeter of a poly- 
gon of ninety-six sides circumscribed about the circle ; that is, the perime- 
ter of that polygon is less than 6285.461 ; now, the circumference of the 
circle is less than the perimeter of the polygon ; much more, therefore, is it 
less than 6285.461 ; wherefore the circumference of a circle is less than 
6285.461 of those parts of which the radius contains 1000. The circum- 
ference, therefore has to the diameter a less ratio (8. 5.) than 6285.461 has 
to 2000, or than 3142.7305 has to 1000 : but the ratio of 22 to 7 is greater 
than the ratio of 3142.7305 to 1000, therefore the circumference has a less 
ratio to the diameter than 22 has to 7, or the circumference is less than 22 
of the parts of which the diameter contains 7. 

It remains to demonstrate, that the part by which the circumference ex- 
ceeds the diameter is greater than — of the diameter. 

It was before shewn, that 00^=750000 ; wherefore 06=866.02545 — , 
because (866.02545)2 is greater than 750000 ; therefore AO+OG=1866. 
02545—. 

Now, P being, as before, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord 
of one twelfth of the circumference, P2=AH (AO+OG) xr500x(1866. 
02545)— =933012.73— ; and P = 965.92585— , because (965192585)2 
is greater than 633012.73. Hence also, AO+P= 1965.92585—. 

23 
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Next, as Qs the perpendionlar drawn from the centre on the chord of 
one twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q2asAH(AC+P)3r500x<1965. 
92585—) »982962.9a— ; and Q s 991.44495—, because (991.44496)? 
is greater than 962962.93. Hence also,. AC+Q« 1991.44495^. 

In like manner, 89 S i» the perpendicular from C on the chosdof one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S2=AH (AC +Q)=s500( 199^1 .44495--) 
=995722.475^, and &» (997.85895^) beoanse (997.85895)^ is greater 
than 995722.476. 

But the square of the choid of the ninety^sixth part of the ciienmiereaee 
=sAB (AG— S)=2000(2.14105+)a4282.1+, and the chord itself a 
65.4377+ because (65.4377)^ is less than 4282.1 : Now the chord of one 
ninety-sixth part of ^e circumference being =65.43774-, the perimeter 
of a polygon of ninety-six sides inscribed in the circle =(65.4377 -|-)96=. 
6282.01 9+ . But the circumference of the circle is greater than the pe- 
rimeter of the inscribed polygon ; therefore the circumference is greater 
than 6282.019, of those parts of which the radius contains 1000 ; or than 
3141.009 of the parts of which the radius contains 500, or the diameter 

contains 1000. Now, 3141.009 has to 1000 a greatet ratio than 3+ — 

to 1 ; therefore the circumference of the cirdehas a greater ratio to the 

10 * 

diameter than 3-|- =rha8 to* 1 ; that is, the excess of the circumference 

above three times the diameter is greater than ten of those parts of which 
the diameter contains 71 ; and it has already beea shewn to be less than 
ten of those of which the diameter contains 70. 

Cor. 1. Hence the diameter of a circle being given, the circumference 
may be found nearly^by making as7to 22,sethe givea diamelertoa> 
fourth propwtional^ which'wiUibe greater than .the circumferenoew And- 

if as 1 to 3 -{- — , or as 71 or 223, so -the given diameter to a fourth pro-* 

portionai, this will be nearly equal to the circtmferenee, bat will be less 
than it: 

CojL. 2. Becanseihe difierence between - and cr is '-7;rr:,theyef<»*e the 

7 71 497 

li&e» fomftd by these- paroportioixak di^er by — > of' the diameter. Thereu ' 

fore the difference of either of them from the circumference must be less 
than the 497th part of .the diameter. 

CoR. 3. As 7 to 22, so the square of the radius to the area of the circle 
nearly. 

For it has been shewn, that (1. Cot. 5. 1. Sup.) the diameter of a cir- 
cle is to its- circumference as the square of the radius to the area of the 
circle ; but the diameter is to the circumference nearly as 7 to 22, there- 
fore the square of the radius is to the area of the circle nearly in that same 
ratio. 
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SGHOIilUM. 

It is evident that ihe method onqpiojdSl in ih».propositioii,<fo(r'fin9i]ig 
Ae'limitsof the irailiaQf the .eiromnfeiBnce of the diameter, may be carried 
^m, greater degree . of fexactaeas, by fiiidii\g the perimeter ^ an inscribed 
and frf a oircumsoibed polygon of a greater ammborof sidA8'thmi96. The 
•maaner in which the .perimetoars 'Of -such. polygons .approach searer to 4nie 
another, as the number of their sides increases, may be seen from fl»' fill- 
lowing Table, which is constructed on the principles explained in the fore- 
going Proposition, and in which the radius is supposed =1. . 



NO. of Sides 


Perimeter of the 


Perimeter of the 


of the Poly- 


inscribed Poly- 


circmnscribed 


gon. 


gon. 


Polygon. 


6 


6.000000 


6.822033— 


12 


6.211657+ 


6.430781— 


24 


6.265257+ 


6.319320— 


48 


6.278700+ 


6.292173— 


96 


6.282063+ 


6.285430— 


ld2 


6.282904+ 


6.283747— 


384 


6.283115+ 


6.283327— 


768 


6.283167+ 


6.283221 — 


1536 


6.283180+ 


6.283195— 


3072 


6.283184+ 


6.283188— 


6144 


6.283185+ 


6.283186— 



The part that is wanting in the numbers of the second column, to make 
up the entire perimeter of any of the inscribed polygons, is less than unit 
in the sixth decimal place ; and ia like manner, the part by which the 
numbers in the last column exceed the perimeter of any of the circumscrib- 
ed polygons is less than a unit in the sixth decimal place, that is, than 

1 • 

^ of the radius. Also, as the numbers in the second column are 

less than the perimeters of the inscribed polygons, they are each of them 
less than the circumference of the circle ; and for the same reason, each of 
those in the third column is greater than the circumference. But when 

the arc of ^ of the circumference is bisected ten times, the number of sides 
in the polygon is 6144, and the numbers in the Table differ from one an- 
other only by part of the radius, and therefore the perimeters of 

the polygons differ by less than that quantity ; and consequently the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is greater than the least, and less than the 
greatest of these numbers, is determined within less than the millionth 
part of the radius. 

Hence also, if R be the radius of any circle, the circumference is greater 
than Rx 6.283185, or than 2Rx 3.141592, but less than 2Rx 3.141593 ; 
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and these namben differ from one another only by a millionth part of the 
radius. So also R3+3.141592 is less, and R^ X 3.141593 greater than the 
area of the circle ; and these numbers differ from one am>ther only by a 
millionth part of the square of the radius. 

In this way, also, the circumference and the area of the circle may be 
found still nearer to 4he truth ; but neither by this, nor by any other me- 
thod yet known tp geometers, can they be exactly deternuned, though the 
emns of both may be reduced to a less quantity than any that can be 
signed* 
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OF THE INTERSECTION OF PLANES. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. A STRAIGHT line is perpendicular or at right angles to a plane, when 
it makes right angles with every straight Hne which it meets in that 
plane. . ^ 

2. A plane is perpendicular to a plane, when the straight lines drawn in 
one of the planes perpendicular to the common section of the two planes, 
are perpendicular to the other plane. 

3. The inclination of a straight line to a plane is the acute angle contained 
by that straight line, and another drawn from the point in which the 
first line meets the plane, to the point in which a perpendicular to the 
plane, drawn from any point of the first line, meets the same plane. 

4. The angle made by two planes which cut one another, is the angle con- 
tained by two straight lines drawn from any, the same point in the line 
of their common section, at right angles to that line, the one, in the one 
plane, and the other, in the other. Of the two adjacent angles made by 
two Hnes drawn in ^s manner, that which is acute is also called the in- 
clination of the planes to one another. 

5. Two planes are said to hare the same, or a like inclination to one an- 
other, which two other planes hare, when the angles of inclination above 

defined are equal to one another. 

f 

6. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, when it does not meet 
the plane, though produced ever so far. 
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7. Planes are said to be parallel to one another, which do not meet, though 
produced ever so far. 

8. A solid angle is an angle made by the meeting of more than two plane 
angles, which are not in the*8ame plane in one point. 

PROP. 1. THEOR. 

ft 

One part of a straight line cannot be in a plane and another part above it. 

If it be possible let AB, part of the straight line ABC, be in the plane, 
and the part BC above* it : and since the 
straight line AB is in the plane, it can be 
produced in that plane (2. Post 1.) ; l^t 
it be produced to D : Then ABC and 
ABD are two straight lines, and they 
have the common ^e^e^tAB, whiotiis 
impossible (Cor. def. 3. 1.). Therefore 
^C is not a straight line. 

PROP. IL THEOR 

Any three straight Unes which meet one another^ not in the same pointy are tn 

V one 




Let the three straight lines AB, CD, CB meet one another in the points 
B, C and E ; AB, CD, CB are in one plane. 

Let any plane p^ss through ithe straight line 
EB, and let ike fLvte be temed ab<Mit EB, pror 
duced, if necessary, until it pass through die 
point C : Then, because the points E, C are in 
this plane, the stradghit line EC is in it (def. 5. i .) : 
for the same reason, the atcaight line BC is in 
the same ; and, i^ tl^e hypothesis, EB Is in it ; 
therefoce the dbreeetraight lines EC, CB, BE 
are in one plane : but the whole of the lines DC, 
AB, and BC pso^oced, are in i^e aame plane 
with the parts of tibem EC, EB, BC <1. 2. 
Sup.). Thexetoe AB* CD, CB, qm aU in one 
piane. 

Coa. It is manifest, that any t^petraigh^ lines which out one another 
are in one plane : Also, that any three points whatever are in one plane 
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PROP. III. THiBOR. 
Iftw»pJm»a aU one onoiAer, their ccmimoA stetion ua Urai^ titu. 

L«t two planes AB, BC cut one another, 
■nd 1st B aad D be two points in the line of 
theii c<minon section. From B to D draw llie 



straight line BD ; and because the points B 
and D are in the plane AB, the straight line^ 
BD is in that plane (def. 5. 1.) : for the same 
reasoo it is in the plane CB ; the straight line 
BD is therefore common to the planes AB 
and BC, oi it is the cemmou section of these 



E^ 



ii^ 



PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straigXt Una stand at right a^les to eaek o^ tv» straight bnta m tj|« 
jfotnt ofthtir interaection, it toiS alto be at right anglea to the plane tft 
toAM these Unes are. 

Let ifae-Btoaight line AB stand at right angles to each of the strai^ 
lines EF, CD in A, the point of their intersection: AB is also at right an- 
gles to the jjiUtne passing throngh EF, CD. 

Through A draw any line AG in the 
plane in which are EF and CD ; let G be 
anjr point in that lino ; draw GH parallel 
to AD ; and make HF=HA, join FG ; and 
when produced let it meet CA in D ; join 
BD, BG, BF. Because GH is parallel to 
AD, and FH=HA : therefore FG=GD, 
BO diat the line DF ia bisected in G. And 
because BAD is a right angle, BD2=AB^ 
•(-AD> (47. 1.); asd for the sam« reason, 
BF>=AB^+AFi», thereforo BD!+BF»= 
2AB!+ AD' + AF»j and because DF is 
bisocted in G {A. 2.), AD^+AF^=2AG'+ 
2GF^ therefore BDHBF'=2AB=+2AG» 

+2GF». But BD» + BF'= (A. 2.) 2BG*+aGF», therefore 2BG»+ 
2GF»=2AB»+2AG2+2GF= ; and taking 2GF» from both, 2BG»=2AB» 
^-2AG^o^ BG»=AB'+AG«; whence BAG {48. l.)is a right sn^o. 
Now AG is any atraight ]ia« drawn in the plane of the lines AD, AF ; and 
when a straight line is at right angles to any straight line whii^ it meets 
with inaplane, it is at right ^gles to the plane itself (def. 1. 2. Stq>.). AB 
ia therefore at right angles to the plane <n the lines AF, AD. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If three straight lines meet aU in one pointy and a straight Une stand at right 
angles to each of them in that point ; these three straight lines are in one 
and the same plane. 

Let the straight line AB stand at right angles to each of the straight 
lines BC, BD, BE, in B, the point where they meet ; BC, BD, BE are in 
one and ih» same plane. 

If not, let BD and BE, if possible, be in one plane, and BC be above it ; 
and let a plane pass through AB, BC, the common section of which with 
the plane, in which BD and BE are, shall be a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line ; 
let this be BF : therefore the three straight lines AB, BC, BF are all in 
one plane, viz. that which passes through AB, BC ; and because AB 
stands at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, BE, it is also at 
right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to the plane passing aj 
tluough 3iem ; and therefore makes right an« 
gles with every straight line meeting it in that 
plane ; but BF which is in that plane meets it ; 
therefore the angle ABF is a right angle ; but 
the angle ABC, by the hypothesis is also a right 
angle ; therefore ue angle ABF is equal to ue 
angle ABC, and they are both in the same 
plane, whichis impossible : therefore the straight 
line BC is not above the plane in which are BD 
and BE : Wherefore the three straight lines 
BC, BD, BE are in one and the same plane. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 

7W straight lines which are at right angles to the sameplane^ are parallel to 

one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to the same plane BDE : 
AB is paraUel to CD. 

Let them meet the plane in the points B, D. 
Draw DE at right angles to DB, in the plane BDE, • 
and let E be any point in it : Join AE, AD, EB. 
Because ABE is a right angle, AB2+BE2= (47. 1.) 
AE2, and because BDE is a right angle, BE^ssBD^ 
+DE2; therefore AB2+BDa+DEa=AE3 ; now, 
AB2+BD2=AD2, because ABD is a right angle, 
therefore AD^+DE^srAE^, and ADE is therefore 
a (48. 1.) right angle. Therefore ED is perpendi- 
cular to the three lines BD, DA, DC, whence these 
lines are in one plane (5. 2. Sup.). But AB is in the 
plane in which are BD, DA, because any three 
straight Hues, which meet one another, are in one 




I 
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pbae {%. fl> Supk.) : therefore AB, BD, DC are in one plane ; md eadi of 
ihe angles ABD^ BDC ia a right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (Cor. 39. 
l.)toCD. 

PROP. VII. * THEOR. 

If two straight Unes he pardlleif and one of them at right angles to a plane ; 
the other is also at right angles to the same plane. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight 
lines, and let one of them AB be at j6l. 

right angles to a plane ; the other CD 
is at right angles to the same plane. 

For, if CD be not perpendicular to 
the plane to which AB is perpendicular, 
let DG be perpendicular to it. Then 
(6. 2. Sup.) DG is parallel to AB : DG 
and DC therefore are both parallel to 
AB, and are drawn through the same 
point D, which is impossible (II. Az« 
1.). 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

TtDO straight lines which are each of them parallel to the same straight line, 
though not both in the same plane with it, are parallel to one another. 

Let AB, CD be each of them parallel to EF, and not in the same plane 
with it ; AB shall be parallel to CD. 

In £F take any point G, from which draw, in the plane passing through 
EF, AB, the straight line GH at right angles to EF; and in Sie plane 
passing through EF, CD, draw GK at right angles to the same EF. 
And because EF is perpendicular both to GH and GK, it is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane HGK passing through them : and EF is parallel 
to AB ; therefore AB is at right 
angles (7. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
HGK. For tie same reason, CD 
is likewise at right angles to the 
plane HGK. Therefore AB, CD 
are each of them at right angles 
to the plane HGK. But if two 
straight lines are at right angles ^ 

to the same plane, they are paral- ^ 

lei (6. 2. Sup.) to one another. Therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If two straight lines meeting one another he parallel to two others that meet one 
another, though not in the same plane with the first two ; the first two and the 
other two shall contain equal angles. 

Let the two straight lines AB, BC which meet one another, be parallel 

24 
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to the two straight lines DE, EF that meet one another, and are not in the 
same plane with AB, BC. The angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF. 

Take BA, BC, ED, EF all equal to one an- 
other ; and join AD, CF, BE, AC, DF : Because 
BA is equal and parallel to ED, therefore AD is 
(33. 1.) both equal and parallel to BE. For the 
same reason, CF is equal and parallel to BE. 
Therefore AD and CF are each of them equal and 
parallel to BE. But straight lines that are paral- 
lel to the same straight line, though not in the 
same plane with it, are parallel (S. 2. Sup.) to one 
another. Therefore AD is parallel to CF ; and it 
is equal to it, and AC, DF join them towards the 
same parts ; and therefore (33. 1.) AC is equal 
and parallel to DF. And because AB, BC are 
equal to DE) EF, and the base AC to the base 
DF ; the angle ABC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
DEF. 




PROP. X. PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane^Jrom a given point above ft. 

Let A be the given point above the plane BH, it is required to draw from 
the point A a straight line perpendicular to the plane BH. 

In the plane draw any straight line BC, and from the point A draw (Prop. 
12. 1.) ADpeipendicular to BC. If then AD be also perpendicular to the 
plane BH,.the thing required is already done ; but if it be not, from the 
point D draw (Prop. 11. 1.), in the 
plane BH, the straight line DE at 
right angles to BC ; and from the 
point A draw AF perpendicular to 
DE ; and through F draw (Prop. 31 
1.) GH parallel to BC : and because 
BC is at right angles to ED, and DA, 
BC is at right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to 
the plane passing through ED, DA. 
And GH is parallel to BC ; but if two 
straight lines be parallel, one of which is at right angles to a plane, the 
other shall be at right (7. 2. Sup.) angles to the same plane ; wherefore 
GH is at nght angles to the plane through ED, DA, and is perpendicular 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.) to every straight line meeting it in that plane. But AF, 
which IS m the. plane through ED, DA, meets it : therefore GH is per- 
pendicular to AF, and consequently AF is perpendicular to GH ; and AF 
IS also perpendicular to DE : Therefore AF is perpendicular to each of the 
straight lines GH, DE. But if a straight line stands at right angles to 
each of two straight lines in the pointof their intersection, it is also at right 
angles to the plane passing through them (4. 2. Sup.). And the plane 
passmg through ED, GH is the plane BH ; therefore AF is perpendicular 
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to the plane BH ; so that, from the given point A, above the plane BH, 
the straight line AF is drawn perpendicular to that plane. 

CoR.' If it be required from a point C in a plane to erect a perpen- 
dicular to that plane, take a point A above the plane, and draw AF per- 
pendicular to the plane ; then, if from C a line be drawn parallel to AF, 
it will be the perpendicular required ; for being parallel to AF it will be 
perpendicular to the same plane to which AF is perpendicular (7. 2. Sup.). 

PROP. XL THEOR. 

From the same point in a plane, there cannot he two straight lines at right 
angles to the plane, upon the same side of it; And there can he hut one 
perpendicular to a plane from xt point above it. 

For if it be possible, let the two straight lines AG, AB be at right angles 
to a given plane from the same point A in the plane, and upon the same 
side of it ; and let a plane pass through BA, AC ; the common section of 
this plane with the given plane is a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line passing through 
A : Let DAE be their common section : Therefore the straight lines AB, 
AC, DAE are in one plane : And because CA is at right angles to the 
given plane, it makes right angles with every 
straight line meeting it in that plane. But 
DAE, which is in that plane, meets CA : there- 
fore CAE is a right angle. For the same rea- 
son BAE is a right angle. Wherefore the an- 
gle CAE is equal to the angle BAE ; and 
they are in one plane, which is impossible. 
Also, from a point above a plane, there can be rrr 
but one perpendicular to that plane ; for if there ^ 
could be two, they would be parallel (6. 2. Sup«) to one another, which is 
absurd. 
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PROP. XIL THEOR. 

Planes to which the same straight line is perpendicular^ are parallel to one 

another. 

Let the straight line AB be perpendicular to 
each of the planes CD, EF : these planes are pa- 
nllel to one another. 

If not, they must meet one another when pro- 
duced, and their common section must be a straight 
line GH, in which take any point K, and join AK, 
BK : Then, because' AB is perpendicular to the 
plane EF, it is perpendicular. (def. 1. 2. Sup.) to 
the straight line BK which is in that plane, and 
therefore ABK is a right angle.- For the same 
reason, BAK is a right angle ; wherefore the two 
angles ABK, BAK of &e triangle ABK are 
equal to two right angles, which is impossible. 
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(17. 1.) : Th^efore the plaaes CD, EF, though producedi do not meet 
one another ; that is, they axe parallel (def. 7. 2. Sup.). 



PROP. XIIL THEOR. 

If two straight lines meeting one nnother^ he paraUel to tioo straight lines 
which also meet one another^ but art not in the sdme plane with the first 
two : the plane which passes through the first two is parallel to the plane 
passing through the others. 

Let AB.^ BC, two straight lines meeting one another, be parallel to DE, 
£F that meet one another, but are not in the same plane with AB, BC : 
The planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF shall not meet, though pro- 
duced. 

From the point B draw B6 perpendicular (10. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
which passes through D£, £F, and let it. meet that plane in G ; and 
through G draw GH parallel to ED (Prop. 31. 1.), and GK parallel to EF : 
And because BG is perpendicular to the plane through DE, EF, it musi 
make right angles with every 
straight line meeting it in that 
plane (1. def. 2. Sup.). But 
the straight lines 6H, GK in 
that plane meet it: Therefore 
each of the angles BGH, BGK 
is a right angle : And because 
BA is parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to 
GH (for each of them is paral- 
lel to DE), the angles GBA, 
BGH are together equal (29. 
1.) to two right angles: And 

BGH is a right angle ; therefore also GBA is a right angle, and GB per* 
pendicular to BA : For the same reason, GB is perpendicular to BC : 
Since, therefore, the straight line GB stands at right angles to the two 
straight lines BA, BC, that cut one another in B ; GB is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane through BA, BC : And it is perpendicular to the 
plane through DE, EF ; therefore BG is perpendicular to each of the 
planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF : But planes to which the same 
straight line is perpendicular, are parallel (12. 2. Sup.) to one another : 
Therefore the plane through AB, BC, is parallel to the plane through 
DE, EF. 

Cor. It follows from this demonstration, that if a straight line meet 
two parallel planes, and be perpendicular to one of them, it must be per- 
pendicular to the other also. 
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PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If txDO parallel phmes he cut hy another ptancy their common seetUms wUh tt 

are parallels. 

Let the parallel planes AB, 
CD, be cut by the plane EFHG, 
and let their common sections with 
it be £F, GH ; EF is parallel to 
GH. 

For the straight lines EF and 
GH are in the same plane, viz. 
EFHG which cuts the planes 
AB and CD ; and they do not 
meet though produced; for the 
planes in which they are do not 
meet; therefore EF and GH are parallel (def. 30. !*)• 




PROP. XV. THEOR, 

If two parallel planes he cut hy a third planer they have the same inclination 

to that plane. 

Let AB and CD be two parallel planes, and EH a third plane cutting 
them ; The planes AB and CD are equally inclined to EH. 

Let the straight lines EF and GH be th6 common section of the plane 
EH with the two planes AB and CD ; and from K, any point in EF, draw 
in the {^ne EH the straight line KM at right angles to EF, and let it 
meet GH in L ; draw also KN at right angles to EF in the plane AB : 
and through the straight lines KM, KN, let a plane be made to pass, cut- 
ting the plane CD in the line LO. And because EF and OH are the 
common sections of the plane EH with the two parallel planes AB and 
CD, EF is parallel to GH (14. 2. Sup.). But EF is at right angles t6 
the plane that passes through KN and KM (4. 2. Sup.), because it is at 
right angles to the lines KM and KN : therefore GH is also at right an- 
gles to the same plane (7. 2. Sup.), and it is therefore at right angles to 
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the lines LM, LO which it meets in that plane. Therefore, since LM and 
LO are at right angles to LG, the common section of the two planes CD 
and EH, the angle OLM is the inclination of the plane CD to the plane 
EH (4. def. 2. Sup.). For the same reason the angle MKN is the inclina- 
tion of the plane AB to the plane EH. But bedause KN and LO are pa- 
rallel, being the common sections of the parallel planes AB and CD with 
a third plane, the interior angle NKM is equal to the exterior angle OLM 
(29. 1.) ; that is, the inclination of the plane AB to the plane EH, is equal 
to the inclination of the plane CD to the same plane EH. 

« 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 
If two straight lines he cut by parMel planes^ they must he cut in the same raho. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be cut by the paraHel planes GH, KL, 
MN, in the pomte A, E, B ; C, F, D : 
As AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Join AC, BD, AD, and let AD meet 
the plane KL in the point X ; and join 
EX, XF: Because the two parallel 
^anes KL, MN are cut by the plane 
EBDX, the common sections EX, BD, 
are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). For the same 
reason, because the two parallel planes 
GH, KL are cut by the plane AXFC, 
the common sections AC, XF are paral- 
lel : And because EX is parallel to BD, 
a side of the triangle ABD, as AE to 
EB, so is ( 2. 6.) AX to XD. . Again, be- 
cause XF is parallel to AC, aside of the 
triangle ADC, AX to XD, so is CF ta 
FD : and it was proved that AX is to XD, 
as AE to EB : Therefore (11. 5.), as AE 
to EB, so is CF to FD. 

PROP. XVIL THEOR. 

If a straight line he at right angles to a planCy every plane which passes through 
that line is at right angles to the first mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be at right angles to the plane CK ; every plane 
which passes through AB is at right angles to the plane CK. 

Let any plane D£ pass through AB, and let CE be the conmion section 
of the planes DE, CK ; take any point F in CE, from which draw FG in 
the plane DE at right angles to CE : And because AB is perpendicular 
to the plane CK, therefore it is also perpendicular to every straight line 
meeting it in that plane (1. def. 2. Sup.) ; and consequently it is perpen- 
dicular to CE : Wherefore ABF is a right angle ; But GFB is likewise a 
right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (28. 1.) to FG. And AB is at right 
angles to the plane CK : therefore FG is also at right angles to the same 
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plane (7. 2. Sup.). But one plane is 
at right angles to another plane when 
the straight lines drawn in one of the 
planes, at right angles to their com- 
mon section, are abo at right angles 
to the other plane (def. 2. 2. Sup.) ; and 
any straight line FG in the plane DE, 
which is at right angles to CE, the 
common section of the planes, has been 
proved to be perpendicular to the other 
plane OK; therefore the plane DE 

is at right angles to the plane CK. In like manner, it may be proved 
that all the planes which pass through AB are at right angles to the plane 
CK. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If two planes cutting one another he each of them perpendicular to a third plane 
their common section is perpendicular to the same plane. 

Let the two planes AB, BC be each of them perpendicular to a third 
plane, and BD be the common section of the first two ; BD is perpendicular 
to the plane ADC. 

From D in the plane ADC, draw DE perpen- 
dicular to AD, and DF to DC. Because DE is 
perpendicular to AD, the common section of the 
planes AB and ADC; and because the plane 
AB is at right angles to ADC, DE is at right 
angles to the plahe AB (def. 2. 2. Sup.), and there- 
fore also to the straight line BD in that plane 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.). For the same reason, DF is at 
right angles to DB. Since BD is therefore at 
right angles to both the lines DE and DF, it is 
at right angles to the plane in which DE and 
DF are, that is, to the plane ADC (4. 2. Sup.). 
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PROP. XIX. PROB. 

Ttoo straight lines not in the same plane being given in position^ to dram a 

straight line perpendicular to them both. 

Let AB and CD be the given lines, which are not in the same plane ; it 
is required to draw a straight line which shall be perpendicular both to AB 
and CD. 

In AB take any point E, and through E draw EF parallel to CD, and 
let EG be drawn perpendicular to the plane which passes through EB, 
£F (10. 2. Sup.). Through AB and EG let a plane pass, viz. GK, and let 
this plane meet CD in H ; from H draw HK perpendicular to AB ; and 
HK is the line required. Through H, draw HG parallel to AB. 
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Then, since HK and GE, which are in the same plane, are both at right 
angles to the straight line AB, they are patraliel to one another. And be- 
cause the lines HG, HD are parallel to the lines EB, EF, each to each, 
the plane GHD is parallel to the plane (13. 2. Sup.) BEF ; and therefore 
EG, which is perpendicular to theplane BEF, is perpendicular, also to the 
plane (Cor. 13. 2. Sup.) GHD. Therefore HK, which is parallel to GE, 
is also perpendicular to the plane GHD (7. 2. Sup.), andit is therefore per- 
pendicular to HD (def. 1. 2. Sup.), which is in that plane, and it is alsa 
perpendicular to AB ; therefore HK is drawn perpendicular to the twa 
given lines, AB and CD. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

If a solid angle be eohUnned by three plane angles^ anf two of these angles are 

greater thofi the ddrd» 

Let the solid an^e at A be contained by the three plane aagles B AC, 
CAD, DAB. Any two of them are greater than tha th&d. 

If the angles BAG, CAD, DAB l^ all equal, it is evident that any. two 
of them are greater than the third. But if they are not, let BAG be that 
angle which is not less than either of the other two, aad is greater than 
one of them, DAB ; and at the point A in the 
straight line AB, make in the plane which 
passes through BA, AC, the angle BAE equal 
(Prop. 23. 1.) to the angle DAB ; and make 
AE equal to AD, and ihrough E draw BEG 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, C, and join 
DB, DC. And because DA is equal to AE, 
and AB is common to the two triangles ABD, 
ABE, and abo the a^gle DAB equal to the 
angle EAB ; therefore the base DB is equal (4. 1.) to the base BE. And 
because BD, DC are greater (20. 1.) than CB, and one of them BD has 
been proved equal to BE, a part of CB, therefore the other DC is greater 
than the remaining part EC. And because DA is equal to AE, and AC 
common, but the base DC greater than the base EC ; therefore the angle' 
DAG is greater (25. 1.) than the angle EAC ; and, by the construction, 
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the angle DAB is equal to the angle BAE ; wherefore the angles DAB, 
DAC are together greater than BAE, EAC, that is, than the angle BAG. 
But BAG is not less than either of the angles DAB, DAG ; therefore 
BAG, with either of them, is greater than the other. 



PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

The plane angles which contain any solid angle are together less than four 

right angles. 

Let A he a solid ang e contained hy any number of plane angles BAG, 
GAD, DAE, E AF, FAB ; these together are less than four right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid angle at A be cut by another 
plane, and let the section of them by that plane be the rectilineal figure 
BGDEF. And because the solid angle at B is contained by three plane 
angles GBA, ABF, FBG, of which any two 
are greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the tbird, the 
angles GBA, ABF are greater than the an- 
gle FBG : For the same reason, the two 
plane angles at each of the points G, D, E, 
F, viz. the angles which are at the bases of 
the triangles having the common vertex A, 
are greater than the third ^gle at the same 
point, which is one of the a^les of the figure 
BGDEF : therefore all the angles at the 
bases of the triangles are together greater 
than all the angles of the figure: and be- 
cause all the angles of the triangles are to- 
gether equal to twice as many right angles as there are triangles (32. 1.) i 
that is, as there are sides in the figure BGDEF ; and l^cause all the an- 
gles of the figure, together with four right angles, are likewise equal to 
twice as many right angles as there are sides in the figure(lcr. 32. l.);there- 
fore all the angles of the triangles are equal to all the angles of the rectili- 
neal figure, together with four right angles. But all the angles at the bases 
of the triangles are greater than all the angles of the rectilineal, as has 
been proved. Wherefore, the remaining angles of the triangles, viz. those 
at the vertex, which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four right 
angles. 

Otherwise. 

Let the sum of all the angles at the bases of the triangles =8 ; the 
sum of all the angles of the rectilineal figure BGDEF=^ ; the sum of the 
plane angles at A=sX, and let R=: a right angle. 

Then, because S+X= twice (32. 1.) as many right angles as there are 
triangles, or as there are sides of the rectilineal figure BGDEF, and as 
^-|-4R is also equal to twice as many right angles as there are sides of the 
same figure ; therefore S+X=:-I?+4R. But because of the three plane 
angles which contain a solid angle, any two are greater than th& third, 

25 
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S7^f And therefore X2^4R ; that is, the sum of the plane angles whieh 
contain the solid angle at A is less than four right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It is evident, that when auy of the angles of the figure BCDEF is ex- 
terior, like the angle at D, in the an- 
nexed figure, the reasoning in the J^ 
above proposition does not hold, be- 
cause the solid angles at the base 
are not all contained by plane an- 
gles, of which two belong to the tri- 
angular planes, having their com- / D 
inon vertex in A, and the third is an 
interior angle of the rectilineal figure, 

or base. Therefore, it cannot he ^ ^ 

concluded that S is necessarily great- B ^ 

er than S. This proposition, uerefore, is subject to a limitation, which is 
farther explained in the notes on this Book. 
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OF THE COMPARISON OF SOLIDS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 

2. Similar solid figures are such as are contained by the same number of 
similar planes similarly situated, and haying like inclinations to one an- 
other. * 

3. A pyramid is a solid figure contained by planes that are constituted be* 
twixt one plane and a point above it in which they meet. 

4. A prism is a solid figure contained by plane figures, of which two that 
are opposite are equal, similar, and parallel to one another ; and the 
others are parallelograms. 

5. A parallelopiped is a solid figure contained by six quadrilateral figures, 
whereof every opposite two are parallel. 

6. A cube is a solid figure contained by six equal squares. 

7. A sphere is a solid figure described by the revolution of a semicircle 
about a diameter, which remains unmoved. 

8. The axis of a sphere is the fixed straight line about which the semi- 
circle revolves. 

9. The centre of a sphere is the same with that of the semicircle. 

10. The diameter of a sphere is any straight line which passes through 
the centre, and is terminated both ways by the superficies of the sphere. 
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IL A cone is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right angled 
triangle about one of the sides containing the right angle, which side 
remains fixed. 

12. The axis of a cone is the fixed straight line about which the triangle 
reyolves. • 

13. The base of a cone is the circle described bjT that side, containing the 
right angle, which revolves. 

14. A cylinder is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right an- 
* gled parallelogram about one of its sides, which remains fixed. 

15. The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight line about which the paral- 
lelogram revolves. 

16. The bases of a cylinder are the circles described by the two revolving 
opposite sides of the parallelogram. 

17. Similar cones and cylinders are those which have their axes, and the 
diameters of their bases proportionals. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

If two solids be eontmned hy the same number of equal and similar planes 
simUarly situated, and if the inclination of any ttvo contiguous planes in th€ 
one solid be the same with the inclination of the two equals and similarly 
situated planes in the other, the solids themselves are ^al and similar. 

Let AG and KQ be two solids contained by the same number of equal 
find similar planes, similarly situated so that the plane AC is similar and 
equal to the plane KM, the plane AF to the plane KP ; BG to LQ, GD 
to QN, D£ to NO, and FH to PR. Let also the inclination of the plane 
AF to the plane AC be the same with that of the plane KP to the pliane 
KM, and so of the rest ; the solid KQ is equal and similar to the solid AG. 

Let the solid KQ be applied to the solid AG, so that the bases KM and 





AC, which are equal and similar, may coincide (8. Ax. 1.), the point N 
coinciding with the point D, K with A, L with 6, and so on. And be- 
cause the plane KM coincides with the plane AC, and, by hypothesis, the 
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ittdinatioiL of KR to KM is the same with the mdinadoft of AH to AG, 
the plane KR will be upon the plane AH, and will coincide with it, becauM 
thejr are edmilar and equal (8. Ax. 1.), and because their equal sides. KM 
and AD coincide, And in the same manner it is shewn that &e oth#r 
planes of the solid KQ coincide with the other planes of the solid AG, 
each with each : wherefore the solids KQ and AG do wholly coincide, 
and are equal and similar to one another. 



PROP. II. THEOR. 

Jf a solid he contained hy sia planes, two and two of which are parallel^ the op' 
posite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Let the solid CDGH be contained by the parallel planes AC, GF ; BG, 
CE ; FB, AE : its opposite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Because the two parallel planes BG, C£, are cut by the plane AG, their 
GommcNd sections AB, CD are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). Again, because die 
two parallel planes BF, AE are cut by the plane AC, their common seo^ 
tioQs AD, BC are parallel (14. 2. Sup.) : and AB is parallel to CD ; there- 
fore AC is a {Murallelogram. In like manner, it may be proved that each 
oCthfi figures CE, FG, GB, BE, AE is a pa- 
raUelognim ; joun AH, DF ; and because AB 
is parallel to DC, and BH to OF ; the two 
straight lines AB, BH, which meet one an- 
^olihei, are paiallel to DC and OF, which n^et 
one another ; wherefore, though the first two 
are not in the taoie- plane with the other two, 
they ciyitain equal, angles (9. 2. Sup.) ; the 
anglo ABH is therefore equal to the angle 
DCF. And because AB, BH, are equal to DC, CF, and the angle ABH 
equal to the aftgle DCF ; therefore the base AH is equal (4. 1.) to the base 
DF, and the triangle ABH to the triangle DCF : For the same reason, 
the triangle AGH is equal to the triangle DEF : aod therefore the paral- 
lelogram BG is equal and similar to the parallelogram CE. In the same 
manner, it may be proved, that the parallelogram AC is equal and siadUr 
to the parallelogram GF, and the parallelogram AE to BF. 
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If a solid parallelopiped be cut by a plane parallel to two of its opposite planes', 
it will be divided into two solids, which will be to one another as the bases. 

Let the sc^d parallelopiped A6CD be cut by the plane EV, which is 
parallel to the opposite planes AR, HD, and divides the whole into tHe 
solids ABFV, EGCD : as the base AEFY to the base EHCF, so is the 
soHd ABFV to the soUd EGCD. 

Produce AH both ways; and take any number of straight lines HM, 
MN, each equal to EH, and any number AK, KL each equal to EA, and 
complete the parallelograms LO, KY, HQ, MS, and the solids LP. KR, 
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HIT, MT ; ihen, because the straight lines LK, K A, AE are all %qiial, and 
also the straight lines KO, AY, EF which make equal angles with LK, 
KAy AE, the parallelograms LO,KY, AF are equal and similar (36. 1. 
A def. L 6.) : and likewise the parallelograms KX, KB, AG ; as also 
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(2. 3. Sup.) the parallelograms LZ, KP, AR, because they are opposite 
planes. For the same reason, the parallelograms EC, HQ, MS are equal 
(36. 1. & def. 1. 6.); and the parallelograms HG, HI, IN, as also (2. 3. 
Sup.) HD, MU, NT ; therefore three pluies of the solid LP, are equal and 
similar to three planes of the solid KR, as also to three planes of the solid 
AY : but the.three planes opposite to these three are equal and similar to 
them (2. 3. Sup.) in ^e several solids ; therefore the solids LP, KR, AY 
are contained hj equal and similar planes. And because the planes LZ, 
KP, AR are parallel, and are cut by the plane XY, the inclination of LZ 
to XP is equal to that of KP to PB ; or of AR to BY (15. 2. Sup.) and 
the same is true of the other fontiguous planes, therefore the solids LP,* 
KR, and AY, are equal to one another (1.3. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, the three solids, ED, HU, MT are equal to one another; therefcnre 
what multiple soever the base LF is of the base AF, the same multiple is 
the solid L V of the solid AY ; for the same reason, whatever multiple the 
base NF is of the base HF, the same multiple is the solid NY of the solid 
ED : And if the base LF be equal to the base NF, the sofid LY is equal 
(1. 3. Sup.) to the solid N V ; and if the base LF be greater than the base 
NF, the solid LY is greater than the solid NY : and if less, less. Since 
then there are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AY, ED, and of the base AF and solid AY, the base LF and solid 
LY are any equimultiples whatever ; and of the base FH and solid ED, 
the base FN and solid NY are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has 
been proved, that if the base LF is greater than the base FN, the solid LY 
is greater than the solid NY ; and if equal, equal : and if less, less : There- 
fore (def. 5. 5.) as4he base AF is to the base FH. so is the solid AY to 
the solid ED. 



Cor. Because the parallelogram AF is to the parallelogram FH as YF 
to FC (1. 6.), therefore the solid AY is to the solid ED as YF to FC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a S0lid parallelopiped he cut by a plane passing through the diagonals of 
two of the opposite planes i it will he cut into two equal prisms. 

Let AB be a solid parallelopiped, and DE, OF the diagonals of the op- 
posite parallelograms AH, GB, viz. those which are drawn betwixt the 
equal angles in each ; and because CD, FE ar|3 each of them parallel to 
6A, though not in the same plane with it, CD, FE are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the diagonals CF, DE are in the plane in which the parallels 
are, and are themselves parallels (14. 2. Sup.) ; 
the plane CDEF cuts the solid AB into two 
equal parts. 

Because the triangle CGF is equal (34. 1.) 
to the triangle CBF, and the triangle DAE to 
DH£ ; and since the parallelogram CA is equal 
(2. 3. Si^.) and similar to the opposite one BE ; 
and the parallelogram GE to CH : therefore the 
planes which contain the prisms CAE, CBE, 
are equal and similar, each to each ; and they 
are also equally inclined to one another, because 
the planes AC, EB are parallel, as also AF and 
BD, and they are cut by the plane CE (15. 2. Sup.). Therefore the prism 
CAE is equal to the prism CBE (1.3. Sup.), and the solid AB is cut into 
iwo equal prisms by the plane CDEF. 

N. B« The insisting straight lines of a parallelopiped, mentioned in 
the following propositions, axe the sides of the parallelograms betwixt the 
base and the plane parallel to it . 




PROP. V. THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds upon the same hase^ and of the san^ altitude^ the in- 
sisting straight lines of which are terminated in the same straight lines in 
the plane opposite to the hase are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelopipeds AH, AK be upon the same base AB, and 
of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN 
be terminated in the same straight line FN, and let the insisting lines CD, 
CE, BH, BK be terminated in the same straight line DK ; the solid AH 
is equal to the solid AK. 

Because CH, CK are parallelograms, CB is equal (34. 1.) to each of 
the opposite sides DH, EK :' wherefore DH is equal to EK : add, or take 
away the common part HE ; then DE is equal to HK : Wherefore also 
the triangle ODE is equal (38. 1.) to the triangle BHK : and the parallel- 
ogram DG is equal (36. 1.) to the parallelogram HN. For the same rea- 
son, the triangle AFG is equal to the triangle LMN, and the parallelogram 
CF is equal (2. 3. Sup.) to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN ; for 
they are opposite. Therefore the planes which contain the prism DAG 
are similar and equal to those which contain the prism HLN, each to each ' 



I 
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and the contiguous planes are also equally inclined to one another (15. 2. 
Sup.), because that the parallel planes AD and LH, as also AE and LK 




are cut by the same piane DN : therefore the prisms DAG, HLN ate 
equal (1.3. Sup.). If therefore the prism LNH be taken from the solid, 
of which ^e base is the parallelogram AB, and FDKN the plane ^oppovite 
to the base ; an'd if from this same solid there be taken ^e prism AGD, 
the remaining solid, viz. the parallelopiped AH is equal to the remaining 
pftrallelopiped AK. 



PROP. VL THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds upon the same hasey and of toe same altitude^ the tn- 
sisting straight lines of which are not terminated in the same straight Unes 
in the plane opposite to the hase^ are equal to one another. 

Let the parallelopipeds CM, ON, be upon the same base AB, and of the 
«ame altitude, but their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN, CD, 
CE, BH, BK, not terminated in the same straight lines ; the solids CM, 
ON are equal to one another. 

Produce FD, MH, and NG, KE, and let them meet one another in the 
poin'^8 O, P, Q, R ; and join AO, LP, BQ, CR. Because the planes (def. 
5. 3. Sup.), LBHM and ACDF are parallel, and because the plane LBHM 
is that in which are the parallels LB, MHPQ (def. 5. 3. Sup.), and in which 
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also is the figure BLPQ ; and because the plane ACOF is that in which 
are the parallels AC, FDOR, and in which also is the figure CAOR ; 
therefore the figures BLPQ, CAOR, are in parallel planes. In like man- 
ner, because the planes ALNG and CBKE are parallel, and the plane 
ALNG is that in which are the parallels AL, OPGN, and in which also 
is the figure ALPO ; and the plane CBKE is that in which are the paral- 
lels CB, RQEK, and in which also is the figure CBQR ; therefore the 
figures ALPO, CBQR, are in parallel planes. But the planes ACBL, 
ORQP are also parallel ; therefore the solid CP is a parallelepiped. Now 
the solid parallelepiped CM is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid parallelepiped 
CP, because they are upon the same base, and their insisting straight lines 
AF, AO, CD,' CR ; LM, LP, BH, BQ are terminated in the same straight 
lines FR, MP ; and the solid CP is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid CN ; 
for they are upon the same base ACBL, and their insisting straight lines 
,A0, AG, LP, LN ; CR, C£, BQ, BK are terminated in the same straight 
lines ON, RK ; Therefore the solid CM is equal to the solid CN. 



PROP. VII. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipedsj which are upon equal bases, and of the same altitude, 

, are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelopipeds, AE, CF, be upon equal bases AB, CD, 
&nd be of the same altitude ; the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 1. Let the insisting straight lines be at right angles to the bases 
AB, CD, and let the bases be placed in the same plane, and so as that the 
sides CL, LB, be in a straight line ; therefore the straight line LM, which 
is at right angles to the plane in which the bases are, in the point L, is 
common (11. 2. Sup.) to the two solids AE, CF ; let the other insisting 
lines of the solids be AG, HK, BE ; DF, OP, CN : and first, let the angle 
ALB be equal to the angle CLD ; then AL, LD are in a straight line (14. 
1.). Produce OD, HB, and let ihenf meet in Q and complete the solid 
parallelepiped LR, the base of which is the parallelogram LQ, and of 
which LM is one of its insisting straight lines : therefore, because the pa- 
rallelogram AB is equal to CD, as Uie base AB is to the base LQ, so is 
(7. 5.) the base CD to the same LQ : and because the solid parallelepiped 
AR is cut by the plane LMEB, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
AK« DR ; as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is (3. 3. Sup.) the solid 
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AE to ttie iolid LR : for the same reason because the solid parallelooiped 
CR is eut by the plane LMFD, which is parallel to the opposite plane* 
GP, BR ; as the base CD to the base LQ ; so is the solid CF to. the solid 
LR ; hut as the base AB to the base LQ, so the base CD to the base LQ, 
as has been prored : therefore as the solid AE to the solid LR, so is the 
solid CF to the solid LR ; and therefore the solid AE is equal (9. 5.) to 
the solid CF. 

But let the solid parallelopipeds, SE, CF be upon equal bases SB, CD^ 
and be of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines be at right 
angles to ^e bases ; and place the bases SB, CD in the same plane, so 
that CL, LB be in a straight line^ and let the angles SLB, CLD, be un- 
equal ; the solid SE is also in this case equal to the solid CF. Produce 
DL, TS until they meet in A, and from B draw BH parallel to DA ; and 
let HB, CD produced meet in Q, and complete the solids AE, LR : diere- 
fore the solid AE, of which the base is the parallelogram LE, and AK the. 
plane opposite to it, is equal (5. 3. Sup.) to the solid SE, of which the base 
is LE, and SX the plane opposite ; for they are upon the same base LE, 
and of the same altitude, and their insisting straight lines, viz. LA, LS, 
BH, BT ; MG, MU, EK, EX, are in the same straight Unes AT, GX : 
and because the parallelogram AB is equal (35. 1.) to SB, for they are 
upon the same base LB, and between the same parallels LB, AT ; and 
because the base SB is equal to the base CD ; therefore the base AB is 
equal to the base CD : but the angle ALB is equal to the angle CLD : 
therefore, by the first case, the solid AE is equal to the solid CF ; but the 
solid AE is equal to the solid SE, as was demonstrated : therefore the 
solid SE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 2. If the insisting straight lines AG, HK, BE, LM ; CN, RS, 




I. 



• 

DF, OP, be not at right angles to the bases AB, CD ; in this case likewise 
the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. Because solid parallelopipeds on 
the same base, and of the same altitude, are equal (6. 3. Sup.), if two solid 
parallelopipeds be constituted on the bases AB and CD of the same alti- 
tude with the solids AE and CF, and with their insisting lines perpendicu- 
lar to their bases, they will be equal to the solids AE and CF ; and, by the 
first case of this proposition, they will be equal to one another ; wherefore, 
the solids AE and CF are also equal. 
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PROP. VIII. THEOB. 

SoUdparallelopipeds which have the same altitude, are to one another as thetr 

bases. 

Let AB, CD be solid parallelopipeds of the same altitude ; they are to 
one another as their bases ; that is, as the base AE to the base CF, so is 
the solid AB to the solid CD. 

To the straight line FG apply the parallelogram FH equal (Cor. Prop. 
45. I.) to AE, so that the angle FGH be equal to the angle LOG ; and 




complete the solid parallelopiped GK upon the base FH, one of whose m- 
sisting lines is FD, whereby the solids CD, GK must be of the same alti- 
tude. Therefore the solid AB is equal (7. 3. Sup.) to the solid GK-, be- 
cause they are upon equal bases AE, FH, and are of the same altitude : 
and because the solid parallelopiped CK is cut by the plane DG which is 
parallel to its opposite planes, the base HF is (3. 3. Sup:) to the base FC, 
as the solid HD to the solid DC : But the base HF is equal to the base 
AE, and the solid GK to the solid AB : therefore, as the base' AE to the 
base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid CD. 

Cor. 1 . From this it is manifest, that prisms upon triangular bases, and 
of the same altitude, are to one another as their bases. Let the prisms 
BNM, DPG, the bases of which are the triangles AEM, CFG, have the 
same altitude :• complete the parallelograms AE, CF, and the solid paral 
lelopipeds AB, CD, in the first of which let AN, and in the other let CP 
be one of the insisting lines. And because^ the solid parallelopipeds AB| 
CD have the same altitude, they are to one another as the base AE is to 
the base CF ; wherefore the prisms, which are their halves (4. 3. Sup.) 
are to one another, as the base AE to the base CF ; that is, as the trian* 
gle AEM to the triangle CFG. 

Cor. 2. . Also a prism and a parallelopiped, which have the same alti« 
tude, are to one anodier as their bases ; that is, the prism BNM is to the 
parallelopiped CD as the triangle AEM to the parallelogram LG. For 
by the last Cor. the prism BNM is to the prism DPG as the triangle AME 
to the triangle CGF, and therefore the prism BNM is to twice Uie prism 
DPG as the triangle AME to twice the triangle CGF (4. 5.) ; that is, the 
prism BNM is to the parallelopiped CD as the trian^e AME teethe paral* 
lelogram LG. 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Solid parailelopipeds are to one another in the ratio that is compounded of the 
ratios of the areas of their hoses, and of their altitudes. 

Let AF and GO be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases are the 
parallelograms AC and GK, and the altitudes, the perpendiculars let fall 
on the planes of these bases from any point in the opposite planes EF.and 
MO ; the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the base AC to the base GK, and of the perpendicular on AC, to the 
perpendicular on GK. 

Case L When the insisting lines are perpendicular to the bases AC 
and GK, or when the solids are upright. 

In GM, one of the insisting lines of the solid GO, take GQ equal to A£, 
one of the insisting Knes of the solid AF, and through Q let a plane pass 
parallel to the plane GK, meeting the other insisting lines of the solid GO 





in the points R, S and T. It is evident that GS is a solid parallelepiped 
(def. 5. 3. Sup.) and that it has the same altitude with AF, viz. GQ or 
AE. Now the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compoimfled of the 
ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS (def. 10. 5.), and of the solid GS to 
the solid GO ; but the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GS, is the same 
with that of the base AC to the base GK (8. 3. Sup.), because their alti- 
tudes AE and GQ are equal ; and ihe ratio of the solid GS to the solid 
GO, is the same with that of GQ to GM (3. 2. Sup.) ; therefore, the ratio 
Vhich is compounded of the ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS, and of 
the solid GSto the solid GO, is the same, with the ratio which is compound- 
ed of the ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to 
the altitude GM (F. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO, is 
that which is compounded of the ratios of AF to GS, and of GS to GO ; 
therefore, the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is compounded of the 
ratios of the' base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to the alti- 
tude GM. 

Case 2. When the insisting lines are not perpendicular to the bases. 
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Let the paxallelograms AC and GK be the bases as before, and let AE 
and GM be the altitudes of two parallelopipeds Y and Z on these bases. 
Then, if the upright parallelopipeds AF and GO be constituted oti the 
bases AC and GK, with the altitudes A£ and GM, they will be equal to 
the parallelopipeds Y and Z (7. 3. Sup.). Now, the solids AF and GO, 
by the first case, are in the ratio compounded of Uie ratios of the bases AG 
and GK, and of the altitudes A£ and GM ; therefore also the solids Y 
and Z have to one another a ratio that is compounded of the same ratios. 

Cor. 1. Hence, two straight lines may be found having the same ratio 
with the two parallelopipeds AF and GO. To AB, one of the sides of the 
parallelogram AC, apply the parallelogram BY equal to GK, having an 
angle equal to th« angle BAD (Prop. 44. 1.) ; and as AE to GM, so let 
A V be to AX (12. 6.), then AD is to AX as the solid AF to the solid GO. 
For the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of AD 
to ^y, and of AY to AX ; but the ratio of AD to AY is the same with 
that of the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram BY (1. 6.) or GK ; 
and the ratio of AY to AX is the same with that of AE to GM ; therefore 
die ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios of AC to GK, and of 
AE to GM (£. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is com- 
pounded of the same ratios ; therefore, as AD to AX, so is the solid AF to 
the solid GO. 

Cor. 2. If AF and GO are two parallelopipeds, and if to AB, to the 
perpendicular from A upon DC, and to the altitude of the parallelopiped 
AF, the numbers L, M, N, be proportional : and if to AB, to GH, to the 
perpendicular from G on LK, and to the altitude of the parallelopiped 60, 
the numbers L, 2, m, n, be proportional ; the solid AF is to the solid GK) 
as LxMxN to IXmXn. 

For it may be proved, as in the 7th-of the 1st of the Sup. that LxMx 
N is to IXmXnm the ratio compounded of the ratio of LxM toZxm, and 
of the ratio of N ton. Now the ratio of L X M to /xm is that of die area 
of the parallelogram AC to that of the parallelogram GK ; and the ratio 
of N to A is the ratio of the altitudes of uie parallelopipeds, by hypothesiB, 
therefore, the ratio ofLxMxNto/XmXnis compounded of the ratio of 
the areas of the bases, and of the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds 
AF and GO ; and the ratio of the parallelopipeds themselves is shewn, in 
this proposition, to be compounded of the same ratios ; therefore it is the 
same with that of the product LxMxN to the product IxmXn. 

Cor. 3. Hence all prisms are to one another in the ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases, and of their altitudes. For every prism is 
equal to a parallelopiped of the same altitude with it, and of an equal base 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). 

PROP. X. THBOR. • 

Solid paraOehpipedt^ which have their hoses and altitudes reciproeattypropor' 
tionalt are equal ; and parallelopipeds which are equals haoe their bases asii 
aUitudes redproeaXly proportional. 

Lei AG and KQ be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases an 
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AC and KM,aadihe altitudes AE and KO, and let AC be to KM asKO 
to A£ ; the solids AG and KQ are eqnaL 

As the base AC to the base KM, so let the straight line KO be to ihe 
sfraigM line S. Then, since AC is to KM as KO to S, and also by hypo- 
thesis, AC to^M as KO to AE, KO has the same ratio to S that it has 
to AE (H. 5.) ; whereforo AF is eqnal to S (9. 5.). But the solid AG 19 



H 



G 










to the solid KQ, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of AE to KO, and 
•f AC to KM (9. 3. Sup.), that is, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
AE to KO, and of KO to S. And the ratio of AE to S is also compound- 
ed of the same ratios (def. 10. 5.) ; therefore, the solid AG has to the solid 
KQ the same ratio that AE has to S. But AE was proved to be equal to 
8» therefore AG is equal to KQ. 

Again, if the solids AG and KQ be equal, the base AC is to the base 
KM as the altitude KO to the altitude AE. Take S, so that AC may be 
to KM as KO to S, and it will be shewn, as was done above, that the solid 
AG is to the solid KQ as AE to S ; now, the solid AG is, by hypothesis, 
equal to the solid KQ : therefore, AE is equal to S ; but, by construction, 
AC is to KM, as KO is to S ; therefore, AC is to KM as KO to AE. 

CoR. In the same manner, it may be demonstrate^, that equal prisms 
have their bases and altitudes reciprocally proportional, and conversely. 



PROP.ja. THEOR. 

Similar solid paraUeloppeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio of theft 

homologous sides. 

Let AG, KQ be two similar parallelopipeds, of which AB and KL are 
two homologous sides ; the ;ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is tripli« 
cate of the ratio of AB to KL. 

^ Because the solids are simUar, the parallelograms AF, KP are similar 
(def. 2. 3. Sup.), as also the parallelograms AH, KR ; therefore, the ratios 
of AB to KL, of AE to KO, and of AD to KN are aU equal (def. 1. 6.). 
But the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AC to KM, and of AE to KO. Now, the ratio of AC to KM, because 
they are equiangular parallelograms, is compounded (23. 6.) of the ratios 
of AB to KL, and of AD to KN. Wherefore, the ratio of AG to KQ is 
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compounded of the three ratios of AB to KL, AD to EN, and AE to KO : 
and the three ratios have already been proved to be equal ; therefore, the 
ratio that is compounded of them, viz. the ratio of the solid AG to the solid 
KQ, is triplicate of any oi them (def. 12. 5.) : it is therefore triplicate of 
the ratio of AB to KL. 

Cor. 1. Ifas ABtoKL, soKLto ni,anda8KLtOfii,8oi8fnton,theii* 
AB is to fi as the solid AG to the solid KQ. For the ratio of AB to n is 
triplicate of the ratio of AB to KL (def. 12. 5.), and is therefore equal to 
diat of the solid AO to the solid KQ. 

Cor. 2. As cubes are similar solids, therefore the cube on AB is to the 
cube on KL in the tripticate ratio of AB to KL, that is in the same ratio 
with the solid AG, to the solid KQ. Similar solid parallelepipeds are there- 
fore to one another as the cubes on their homologous sides. 

Cor. 3. In the same manner it is proved, that similar prisma are to on0 
another in the triplicate ratio, or in the ratio of the cubes of their homolo* 
gous sides. 



PROP. XU. THEOR. 

IftwotriangtdarpyrimMSfM^hhaMequaihasesm aUitudes, be ctUhfpUmu 
that are paraUei to the bases^ and at equal distances from them^ the sections 
are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD and EFGH be two pyramids, having equal bases BDC and 
FGH, and equal altitudes, viz. the perpendiculars AQ, and ES drawn from 
A and E upon the planes BDC and FGH : and let them be cut by planes 
parallel to BDC and FGH, and at equal altitudes QR and ST above those 
planes, and let the sections be the triangles KLM, NOP ; KLM and NOP 
are equal to one another. 

Because the plane ABD cuts the paraDel planes BDC, KLM, the com- 
mon sections BD and KM are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, DC and ML are parallel. Since therefore KM and ML are parallel- 
to BD and DC, each to each, though not in the same plane with them, the 
angle KLM is equal to the angle BDC (9. 2. Sup.). In like manner the 
olher angles of these triangles are proved to be equsd ; therefore, the trian- 
gles are equiangular, and consequently similar ; and the same is true of the 
inangles NOP, FGH. 

Now, since iIm straight lines ARQ, AKB meet the paxallel planes BDC 
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*and KML, they are cut by them proportionally (16. 2. Sup.), or QR : RA 

^ : : BK : KA ; and AQ : AR : : AB : AK (18. 5.), for the same reason, 

ES : ET : : EF : EN ; therefore AB : AK : : EF : EN, because AQ is 

equal to ES, and AR to ET. Again, because the triangles ABC, AKL 

are similaf , 

AB : AK : : BC : KL ; and for the same reason 

EF : EN : : FG : NO; therefore, 

BC : KL : : FG : NO. And, when four straight lines are propor- 
tionals, the' similar figures described on them are proportionals (22. 6.) ; 
therefore the triangle BCD is to the triangle KLM as the triangle FGH 
to the triangle NOP ; but the triangle BDC, FGH are equal ; Qierefore, 
the triangle KLM is also equal to the triangle NOP (1. 5.). 

CoR. 1. Because it has been shewn that the triangle KLM is similar 
to the base BCD ; therefore, any section of a triangular pyramid parallel 
to the base, is a triangle similar to the base; And in the same manner it is 
shewn, that the sections parallel to the base of a polygonal pyramid are 
similar to the base. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, in polygonal pyramids of equal bases and altitudes,, 
the sections parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, are 
equal to one another. 



PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

A series of prisms of the sofne altitude may be circumscribed about any pyramid^ 
such that the sum of the prisms shall exceed the pyramid by a solid liss than 
any given solid. 

Let ABCD be a pyramid, and Z* a given solid ; a series of prisms hav- 
ing all the same altitude, may be circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD, 
so that their sum shall exceed ABCD, by a solid less than Z. 



* The solid Z is not represented in the figure of * this, or the following PioiKnitioiL 
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Lei Z be equal to a prism Btanduig on the same baae witk the pyramid, 
viz. the triangle BOD, and having foi its alutude the perpendicular drawn 
. from s certain point E in the hne AO 

upon the plane BCD. It is erident, that "W "W 

CE multipiied hj a certain number m 
will be greater than AC ; divide CA into 
as man}r equal parts as there are units in 
m, and let theae be OF, F6, GH, HA, 
each of wiiich will be leas than CE. 
Through each of the points F, G, H, let 
planes be made to pass parallel to the 
plane BCD, making with the aides of the 
pyramid the sectiona FPQ, GRS, HTU, 
which will be all siinilar to one another, 
andtothebaseBCD(l.cor. 12. 3. Sup.). 
From the point B draw in the plane of 
the triangle ABC, the straight line BK 
parallel to CF meeting FP produced in 
K. In like manner, from D draw DL pa- 
rallel to CF, meeting FQ in L: JoinKL, 
and it is plun, that the solid KBCDLF 
is a prism (def. 4. 3. Sup.]. By the same 
construction, let the pitsms PM, RO, TV 

be described. Also, let the straight line IP, which is in the plane of the 
triangle ABC, be produced till it meet BC in h ; and let the line MQ be 
produced till it meet DC in g : Join hg ; then hC gQFP is a prism, and is 
equal to the piism PM (] . Cor. 8. 3. Sup). Iq the same manner is describ- 
ed the prism mS equal to the prism RO, and the prism qU equal to the 
prism TV. The sum, therefore, of all the inscribed prisms hQ, mS, and 
qU is equal to the sum of the prisms PM, RO and TV, that is, to the sum 
of all the circumscribed prisms except the prism BL ; wherefore, BL is the 
excess of the prism circnmscribed about the pyramid ABCD above the 
prisma inscribed within it. But the prism BL ia less than Ibe prism which 
has the triangle BCD for its base, and for its altitude the perpendicular 
from E upon the plane BCD ; and the prism which has BCD for its base, 
and the perpendicular from E for its altitude, is by hypothesis equal to the 
given solid Z ; therefore the excess of the circumscribed, above the inscrib- 
ed prisms, is less than the given solid Z. But the excess of the circum- 
scribed prisms above the inscribed is greater than their excess above the 
pyramid ABCD, because ABCD is greater than the sum of the inscribed 
prisma. Much more, therefore, is the excess of the circumscribed prisms 
above the pyramid, leaa than the solid Z. A aeries of prisms of the same 
altitude Im therefore been circumscribed 'about the pyramid ABCD, ex- 
ceeding it by a solid less than the given solid Z. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR 

Pyramids that }uu>e eqwd bases and altitudes aft equal to oite another. 

Let ABCD, EFGH, be two pyramida that have equal bases BOD. F6H 
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ud ako •qaal altitadiM, Tiz. tlie peipeiidioiilani drawn from tkererticea A 
tod E upon the plaiiee BCD, FGH : the pyxanid ABCD is equal to i1m 
pyramid EFGH. 

If they are not ecjpial, let the pyramid EFGH exeeedthe pyrawd AECD 
by the solid Z. Then, a series oC prisma of the same akiteLde may be de 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD that shaU oKoeed it, by a solid less than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; let these be the prisms that hare for their bases the tiiaa- 
gles BCD, NQL, ORI, PSM. Divide EH into tbe same Mimber of equal 
parts into which AD is divided, viz. HT, TU, UY, T£, and tlurongh the 





points T,U and V,let the sections TZW, U^aX, V^Ybe made parallel 
to the base FGH. The section NQL is equal to the section WZT (12. 
3. Sup.) ; as also ORI to XaV, and PSM to Y4>y ; and therefore also the 
prisms that stand upon the equal sections are equal (1. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.), 
that is, the prism which stands on the base BCD, and which is between 
the planes BCD and NQL, is equal to the prism which stands on the base 
FGH, and which is between the planes FGH and WZT ; and so of the 
rest, begause they have the same altitude : wherefore, the sum of all the 
prisms described about /he pyramid ABCD is equal to the sum of all those 
diescribed about the pyramid EFGH. But the excess of the prisms de- 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD above the pyramid ABCD is less than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; and therefore, the excess of the prism described about 
the p3nramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is also less tban Z. But 
the excess of the pyramid EFGH above the j^amid ABCD is equal to 
Z, by hypothesis, therefore, the pyramid EFGH exceeds the pyramid 
ABCD, more than the prions described about EFGH exceeds the same 
pyramid ABCD. The pyramid EFGH is therefore greater than the sum 
of the piisms described about it, which is impossible. The pyramids 
ABCD, EFGH therefore, are not unequal, that is, they are eqiud to one 

aapdier. 
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PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Etery prism hoMng a triangular base may be divided into tmee pyramids that 
have triangular baseSf and tnat are equal to another. 

Let there be a prism of which the base is the triangle ABC» and let 
D£F be the triangle opposite the base : The prism ABCDEF may be 
divided' into three equal pyramids having triangular bases. 

Join AE, EC, CD ; and because ABED is a parall^ogram, of which 
AE is the diameter, the triangle ADE is equal 
(34. 1.) to the triangle ABE : therefore the py- p 

ramid of which the base is the triangle ADE, 
and vertex the point C,is equal (14. 3. Sup.) to 
the pyramid, of which the base is the triangle 
ABE, and vertex the point C. But the pyra- 
mid of which the base is the triangle ABE, and 
vertex the point C, that is, the pyramid ABCE 
is equal to the pyramid DEFC (14. 3. Sup.), 
for mey have equal bases, viz. the triangles 
ABC, DEE, and the same altitude, viz. the al- 
titude of the prism ABCDEF. Therefore the 
three pyramids ADEC, ABEC, DFEC are 
equal to one another. But the pyramids ADEC, 
ABEC, DFEC make up tl^ whole prism 
ABCDEF ; therefore, the prism ABCDEF is 
divided into three equal pyramids. 

Coa. 1. From this it is manifest, that every ppamid is the third part 
of a prism which has the same base, and the same altitude with it ; for if 
the base of the prism be any other figure than a triangle, it#aay be divided 
into prisms having triangular bases. 

Cor. 2. Pyramids of equal altitudes are to one another as their bases ; 
because the prisms upon the s&me bases, and of the same altitude, are (1. 
Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to one another as- their bases. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If from any point in the circumference of the base of a cylinder, a straight 
Une be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the base, it vnU be vtholly in the 
cylindric superficies. 

Let ABCD be a cylinder of which the base is the circle AEB, DFC 
the circle opposite \o the base, and GH the axis ; from E, any point in the 
circumference AEB, let EF be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle AEB : the straight line EF is in tl|^ superficies of the cylinder. 

Let F be the point in which EF meets the plane DFC opposite to the 
base ; join EG and FH ; and let AGHD be the rectangle (14. def. 3. 
Sup.) by the revolution of which the cylinder ABCD is described. 
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Now, becauae GH is at right angles to GA, 
the straight line, which by its revolution des- 
cribes the circle AEB, it is at right angles to 
all the straight lines in the plane of that circle 
which meet it ia G, and it ia therefore at right 
angles to the plane of the circle AEB. But 
EF is at right angles to the same plane ; there-! 
fore, EF and GH are parallel (6. 2. Sup.) and 
in the same plane. And since the plane through 
GH and EF cuts the parallel planes AEB, 
DFC, in the straight lines EG and FH, EG is 
parallel to FH (14. 2. Sup.). The figure 
EGHF is therefore a parallelogram, and it has 
the angle EGH a right angle, therefore it is a 
rectangle, and is equal to the rectangle AH, 
because EG is equal to AG. Therefore, when 
in the revolution of the rectangle AH, the straight line AG coincides with 
EG, the two rectangles AH and EH will coincide, and the straight line 
AD will coincide with the straight line EF. But AD is always in the 
superficies of the cylinder, for it describes that superficies ; therefore, EF 
is also in the supeificies of the cylinder. 




PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

A ejfUnderta^aparaUelopipedhavtngequtdbasesandaUitudeSf areequaito 

one another, 

■ 

Let ABCD be a cylinder, and EF a parallelepiped having equal bases, 
viz. the circle AGB and the parallelogram EH, and having also equal al- 
titudes ; the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallelopiped EF. 






If not, let them be unequal ; and first, let the cylinder be less than the 
parallelopiped EF ; and from the parallelopiped EF let there be cut off a 
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part £Q by a plane PQ parallel to NF, equal to the cylinder ABGD. In 
the circle AGB inscribe t£e polygon AGKBLM that shall differ from the 
circle by a space less than the parallelogram PH (Cor. 1. 4. 1. Sup.), and 
cut off from the parallelogram EH, a part OR equal to the polygon 
AGKBLM. The point R will fall between P and N. On the polygon 
AGKBLM let an upright prism AGBCD be constituted of the same sdti- 
tude with the cylinder, which will therefore be less than the cylinder, be- 
cause it is within it (16. 3. Sup.) ; and if through the point R a plane RS 
parallel to NF be made to pass, it will cut off the parallelepiped £S equal 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to the prism AGBC, because its base is equal to that 
of the prism, and its altitude is the same. But the prism AGBC is less 
than the cylinder ABCD, and the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallel- 
epiped EQ, by h3rpothesis ; therefore, ES is less than EQ, and it is also 
greater, which is impossible. The cylinder ABCD, therefore, is not less 
than the paraUelopiped EF ; and in the same manner, it may be shewn 
not to be greater than EF. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a cone and cylinder have the same base and the same altitude^ the cone is the 

third part of the cylinder. 

Let the cone ABCD, and the cylinder BFKG have the same base, viz. 
the circle BCD, and the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular from the 
point A upon the plane BCD, the cone ABCD is the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG. 

If not, let the cone ABCD be the third part of another cylinder LMNO, 
having the same altitude with the cylinder BFKG, but let the bases BCD 
and LIM be unequal ; and first, let BCD be greater than LIM. 






Then, because the circle BCD is greater than the circle LIM, a polygon 
maybe inscribed in BCD, that shall differ from it less than LIM does (4. 
1. Sup.), and which, therefore, will be greater than LIM. Let this be the 
polygon BECFD ; and upon BECFD, let there be constituted the pyra- 
mid ABECFD, and the prism BCFKHG. 
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Because the polygon BECPD 18 greaHer thaft the circle LIM, the prisoi 
BCPKHG is greater than the cylinder LMN6, for they hare the sane 
altitude, Hut the priam baa the greater baae. But the pyramid ABECFD 
IB the (hard part of the prism (15. 3. Sup.) BCFKHG, therefore it is great- 
er than the third part or the cylinder LMNO. Now, the cone ABECFD 
is^ by hypothesis, the third part of the cylinder LMNO, therefore the pyra* 
mid ABECFD is greater than the cone ABCD, and it is also less, because 
it is inscribed in the cone, which is impossible. Therefore, the cone ABCD 
is not less than the third part of the cylinder BFKG : And in the same 
manner, by circumscribing a polygon about the circle BCD, it may be 
shewn that the eone ABCD is not greater than the third part of the cyliiw 
der BFKG ; therefore, it is equal to the third part of that cylinder. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a hemisphere and a eone have equal bases and altitudes j a series of cylinders 
may he inscribed in the hemisphere, and another series may be described about 
the conCf having all the same altitudes with one another, and such that their 
sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere, and the cone, by a solid 
less than any given solid* 

Let ADB be a semicircle of which the centre is C, and lot CD be at right 
angles to AB ; let DB and DA be squares described on DC, draw CE, 
and let the hgvae thus constructed revolve about DC : then, the sector 
BCD, which is the half of the semicircle ADB, will describe a hemisphere 
having C for its centre (7 def. 3. Sup.), and the triangle CDE will describe 
a cone, having its vertex to C, and naving for its base the cirde (11. def. 
3. Sup.) described by DE, equal to that described by BC, which is the base 
of the hemisphere. Let W be any given solid. A series of cylinders may 
be inscribed in the hemisphere ADB, and another described about the cone 
ECI, so that their sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere and 
the cone, by a solid less than the solid W. 

Upon the base of the hemisphere let a cylinder be constituted equal to 
W, and let its altitude be CX. Divide CD into such a number of equal 
parts, that each of them shall be less than CX ; let these be CH, HG, GF, 
and FD. Through the points F, G, H, draw FN, GO, HP parallel to 
CB, meeting the circle in the points K, L and M ; and the straight line 
CE in the points Q, R and S. From the points K, L, M draw KT, Lg, 
Mh, perpendicular to GO, HP and CB ; and from Q, R, and S, draw Qq, 
Rr, Ss, perpendicular to the same lines. It is evident, that the figure being 
thus constructed, if the whole revolve about CD, the rectangles Ff, Gg, Hh 
will describe cylinders (14. def. 3. Sup.) that will be circumscribed by the 
hemispheres BDA ; ana the rectangles DN, Fq, Gr, Hs, will also describe 
cylinders that will circumscribe the cone ICE. Now, it may be demon- 
strated, as was done of the prisms inscribed in a pyramid (13. 3. Sup.), 
that the sum of all the cylinders described within the hemisphere, is ex- 
ceeded by the hemisphere by a solid less than the cylinder generated by 
the rectangle HB, that i^, by a solid less than W, for the cylinder generated 
by HB is less than W. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, 
.toat the sum of the cylinders circumscribing the cone ICE is greater than 
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^ cone if a solid less tha& the cylinder generated by the rectangle DN, 
^at is, by a solid less than W. Therefore, since the sum of the cylinders 
inscribed in the hemisphere, together with a solid less than W, is equal tb 
&e hemisphere ; and, since the sum of the cylinders described about the 
cone is equal to the cone together with a solid less than W ; adding equals 
to equals, the sum of all these cylinders, together with a solid less than W, 
is equal to the sum of the hemisphere and the eone together with a solid 
less than W. Therefore, the difference between the whi^e of the cylin- 
ders and the sum of the hemisphere and the cone, is equal to the difference 
of two solids, which arc each of them less than W ; but this difference 
must also be less than W, therefore the difference between the. two series 
of cylinders and the sum of the hemisphere and cone is less than the given 
soUdW. 



PROP. XX, THEOR. 

The same things being supposed <is in the kist proposition, the sum of all the 
cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, and described about the cone, is equal 
to a cylinder, having the same base and altitude with the hemisphere, 



Let the figure BCD be constructed as before, and supposed to reyolve 
about CD ; the cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, that is, the cylinders 
described by the revolution of the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, together with 
those described about the cone, that is, the cylinders described by the revo- 
lution of the rectangles Hs, Gr, Fq, and DN are equal to the cylinder de- 
scribed by the revolution of the rectangle BD. 

Let L be the point in which GO meets the circle ABD, then, because 
CGL is a right angle if CL be joined, the circles described with the dis- 
tances CG and GL are equal to the circle described with the distance CL 
(2. Cor. 6. 1 Sup.) or GO ; now, CG is equal to GB, because CD is equal 
to DE, and therefore also, the circles described with the distance GR and 
GL are together equal to the circle described with the distance GO, that 
is, the circles described by the revolution of GR and GL about the point 
G, are together equal to the circle described by the revolution of GO about 
the same point G ; therefore also, the cylinders that stand upon the two 
first of these circles, having the common altitudes GH, are equal to the 
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cylinder which stands on the remaining circle, and which has the same 
altitude GH. The cylinders described by the revolution of the rectangles 
Gg, and Gr are therefore equal to the cyfinder described by the rectangle 
GP. And as the same may be shewn of all the rest, therefore the cylin- 
ders described by the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, and by the rectangles Hs, Gr, 
Fq, DN, are together equal to the cylinder described by BD, that is, to the 
cylinder having the same base and altitude with the hemisphere. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 
Evertf sphere is two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 

Let the figure be constructed as in the two last propositions, and if the 
hemisphere described by BDC be not equal to two-thirds of the cylinder 
described by BD, let it be greater by the solid W. Then,*as the cone de- 
scribed by CDE is one-third of the cylinder (18. 3. Sup.) described by BD, 
the cone and the hemisphere together will exceed the cylinder by W. But 




that cylinder is equal to the sum of all the cylinders described by the rect- 
angles Hh, Gg, Ff, Hs, Gr, Fq, DN (20. 3. Sup.) ; therefore the hemisphere 
and the cone added together exceed the sum of all these cylinders by the 
given solid W, which is absurd ; for it has been shewn (19. 3. Sup.), that 
the hemisphere and the cone together differ from the sum of the cylinders 
by a solid less than W. The hemisphere is therefore equal to two-thirds 
of the cylinder described by the rectangle BD ; and therefore the whole 
sphere is equal to two-thirds of the cylinder described by twice the rectan- 
gle BD, that is, to two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



Trigonometry is the application of Aritlimetic to Geometry : or, more 
precisely, it is the application of number to express the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles to one another. It therefore necessarily supposes 
the elementary operations of arithmetic to be understood, and it borrows 
from that science several of the signs or characters which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 

The elements of Plane Trigonometry, as laid down here, are divided into 
three sections : the first explains the principles ; the second delivers the 
rules of calculation ; the third contains the construction of trigonometrical 
tables, together with the investigation of some theorems, useful for extend- 
ing trigonometry to the solution of the more difficult problems. 



SECTION I. 



LEMMA I. 

An angle at the centre of a circle is to four right armies as the arc on which 

it stands is to the whole circumference. 

Let ABC be an angle at the centre of the circle ACF, standing on the 
, circumference AC : the angle ABC is to four right angles as the arc AC 
.to the whole circumference ACF. 

Produce AB till it meet the circle 
in E, and draw DBF perpendicular to 
AE. 

Then, because ABC, ABD are two 
angles at the centre of the circle ACF, 
the angle ABC is to the angle ABD as 
the arc AC to the arc AD, (33. 6.)-; 
and therefore also, the angle ABC is to 
four times the angle ABD as the arc 
AC to four times the arc AD (4. 5.). 

But ABD is a right angle, and there- 
fore four times the arc AD is equal to 

28 
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the whole circumference ACF ; therefore the angle ABC is to four right 
angles as the arc AC to the whpl^ circumference ACF. 

Cor. Equal angles at the centres of different circles stand on arcs which 
haye the same ratio to their circumferences. For, if the angle ABC, at 
the centre of the circles ACE, GHK, stand on the arcs AC, GH, AC is 
to the whole circumference of the circle ACE, as the angle ABC to four 
right angles ; and the arc HG is to the whole circumference of the circle 
GHK in the same ratio. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1. If two straight lines intersect one another in ihe centre ol a circle, the 
arc of the ciioomfereace intercepted between ^em is called tbe Measure 
of the angle which they contain. Thus the arc AC ia the meayure pf 
die angle ABCt 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
these parts is called a Degree ; and if a degree be divided into 60 equal 
parts, each of these is called a Minute ; and if a minute be divided into 
.60 equal parts, each of them is called a Seeond, and so on. And as many 
degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. as are in any arc, so many degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, &c. are said to be in the angle measured by that arc. 

Cor. 1. Any arc is to the whole circumference of which it is a part, as 
the number of degrees, and parts of a degree contained in it is to the 
number 360. And any angle is to four right angles as the number of 
degrees and parts of a degree in the arc, which i9 the measure of that 
angle, is to 360. 

Coit. 2. Hence also, the arcs which measure the same angle, whatever 
be the radii with which they are described, contain the same number of 
degrees, and parts of a degree. For the number of degrees and parts of 
a degree contained in each of these arcs has the same ratio to the num- 
ber 360, that the angle which they measure has toi four right angles 
(Cor. Lem. 1.). 

The degrees, njinutes, seconds, &c. contained in any arc, or angle, are 
usually written as in this example, 49^. 36'. 24". 42'" ; that is, 49 de- 
girees, 36 minutes, 24 seconds, and 42 thirds. 

3. Two angles, which ape together equal to two riffht angles, or two arcs 
which are together ^ual to a semicircle, arc cioled the Supplemei^s ot 
one another. 

4. A straight lku» CD drawn through C, one of the extremities of tjnp 9t9 
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AC, poipendiralKr to tht diameter 
jAninf IbTOHgh (he othef extremity 
A, is called the .Sine of the arc AO, 
or of the angle ABC, of which AC 
is the measure. 

Cor. 1. The Bineof aqnadranljOrof 

a right angle, is equal to the radius. 
CoB> 2. ThesiMofanarcishalflhe 

chord of twice that arc : this is en- 

dent by producing the sine of any 

arc till it cnt th« circumfeTeuce. 

5. The segment DA of the diameter passing through A, one extremity of 
ihe arc AC, hetween the nne CD and the point A, is called the Versed 
sim of the arc AC, or of the an^e ABC. 

6. A straight line AE touching, the circle at A, one extremity of the arc 
AC, and meeting the dmineter BC, which passes through C the other 
extremity, is called the Tangent of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC 

Cob. The tangent of half a right angle is equal to the radius. 

7. The straight line BE, between the centre and the extremity of the tan- 
gent AE is called the Secant of the arc AC, or of the aogle ABC. 

Con. to Def. 4, 6,7, the sine, tangent and secant of any angle ABC, are 

likewise the sine, tangent, and secant of its supplement GBF. 
It is manifest, from Def. 4. that CD is the sine of the angle CBP. LA 

OB be produced till it meet the circle again in I ; and it is also mani- 

te/at, that AE is the tangent, and BE the secant, of the angle ABI, <k 

CBF, from Def. 6. 7. 
CoK. to Def. 4, 5, €, 7. The sine, versed sine, tangent, and «ecaM t^ an . 

arc, which ia Ae measure of any gi' 

yen angle ABC, is to the sine, versed 

sine, tangent and secant, of any other 

arc which is the measure of the same 

angle, as the radius of the first arc is 

to the radius of the second. 

Let AC, MN be measures of the angle 
ABC, according to Def. 1. ; CD the 
sine, DA the vened line. AE the 

tangent, and BE the secant of the arc AC, according to Def. 4, S, 6, 7 , 
NO the sine, DM the versed sine, MP the tangent, and BP the secant 
of the arc MN. according to the same definitions. Since CD, NO, AE, 
MP are paraHel, CD : NO : : rad. CB : rad. NB, and AE : MP : : rafl. 
AB : Tsd. BM, also BE : BP : : AB : BM ; Ukewiae because BC : BD 
: ^ BN : BO, that is, BA : BD : : BM : BO, by conversion and altem»- 
tion, AD : MO : : AB : MB. Hence the corollary it manil«st. And 
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therefore, if tables be constructed, exhibiting in numbers the sines, tan- 
gents, secants, and versed sines of certain angles to a given radius, they 
will exhibit the ratios of the sines, tangents, d^c. of the same angles to 
any radius whatsoever. 
In Such tables, which are called Trigonometrical Tables, the radius is 
either supposed 1, or some in the series 10, 100, 1000, &c. The use 
and construction of these tables are about to be explained. 

8. The difference between any angle 
and a right angle, or between any 
arc and a quadrant, is called the 
Complement of that angle, or of that 
arc. Thus, if BH be perpendicular 
to AB, the angle CBH is the com- 
plement of the angle ABC, and the 
arc HC the complement of AC ; 
also, the complement of the obtuse 
angle FBC is the angle HBC, its 
excess above a right angle ; and 
the complement of the arc FC is 
HC. 

9. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement of any angle is called 
the Cosine, Cotangent, or Cosecant of that angle. Thus, let CL or DBy 
which is equal to CL, be the sine of the angle CBH ; HK the tangent, 
and BK the secant of the same angle : CL or BD is the cosine, HK the 
cotangent, and BK the cosecant of the angle ABC. 

CoR. 1. The radius is a mean proportional between the tangent and the 
• cotangent of any angle ABC ; that is, tan. ABC X cot ABC=:R^. 

For, since HK, BA are parallel, the angles HKB, ABC are equal, and 
KHB, BAE are right angles ; therefore the triangles BAE, KHB are 
similar, and therefore AE is to AB, as BH or BA to HK. 

CoR. 2. The radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and se- 
cant of any angle ABC ; or 
cos, ABC X sec. ABC=R2. 

Since CD, AE are parallel, BD is to BC or BA, as BA to BE. 

PROP. I. 

In a right angled plane triangle, as the hypotenuse to either of the sides, so 
the radius to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; and ds either of the 
sides is to the other side, so is the radius to the tangent of the angle oppo- 
site to that side. 

Let ABC be a right angled plane triangle, of which BC is the hypote- 
nuse. From the centre C, with any radius CD, describe the arc DE ; 
draw DF at right angles to CE, and from E draw EG touching the circle 
in E, and meeting CB in G ; DF is the sine, and EG the tangent of the 
arc DE, or of the angle C. 
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The two triangles DFC, BAG, are equiangolar, because the angles 
DFG, BAG are right angles, and the 
angle at G is common. Therefore, 
CB : BA : : GD : DF ; but GD is 
the radius, and DF the sine of the 
angle G, (Def. 4.) ; therefore GB : 
BA : : R : sin. G. 

Also, because EG touches the cir- 
cle in E, GEG is a right angle, and 
therefore equal to the angle BAG; 
and since the angle at G is common 
to the triangles GBA, GGE, these triangles are equiangular, wherefore 
GA : AB : : GE : EG ; but GE is the radius, and EG the tangent of the 
angle G ; therefore, GA : AB : : R : tan. G. 

GoR. 1. As the radius to the secant of the angle G, so is the side adja- 
cent to that angle to the hypotenuse. For GG is the secant of the angle 
G (def. 7.), and the triangles GGE, GBA being equiangular, GA : GB : : 
GE : GG, that is, GA : GB : : R : sec. G. 

CoR. 2. If the analogies in this proposition, and in the above corollary 
be arithmetically expressed, making the radius =: 1, they give sin. G = 

^7^ ; tan. G = 77^, sec. G = -r-^. Also, since sin. G=cos. B, because B 
D\j AU AO 

AB 
is the complement of G, cos. B =n7^> <^d ^^^ ^^® same reason, cos. G s= 

AC * 

BG* 

GoR. 3. In every triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from any of the 
angles on the opposite side, the segments of 
that side are to one another as the tangents of 
the parts into which the opposite angle is di- 
vided by the perpendicular. For, if in the tri- 
angle ABG, AD be drawn perpendicular to 
the base BG, each of the triangles GAD, ABD 
being right angled, AD : DG : : R : tan. GAD, 
and AD : DB : : R : tan. DAB ; therefore, ex 
aequo, DG : DB : : tan. GAD : tan. BAD. 

SGHOLIUM. 

The proposition, just demonstrated, is most easily remembered, by stating 
it thus : If in a right angled triangle the hypotenuse be made the radius, 
the sides become the sines of the opposite angles ; and if one of the sides be 
made the radius, the other side becomes the tangent of the opposite angle, 
and the hypotenuse the secant of it. 
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PROP. 11. THEOR. 

The sides of a plane triangle are to one another as the sxtUs oftheoffHfSite 

angtes. 

FltHn A any angle in the triangle ABC, 
let AD be drawn perpendicular to BC. 
And because the triangle ABD is rigbl 
angled at D, AB : AD : : R : un. B ; and 
for the same reason, AC : AD : : R : 
•IB. C, and mvenely, AD : AC : : sin. 
: R ; Aerefore, ex aequo inversely, AB 
: AC : : sin. C : sin. B. In the same 
manner it may be demonstrated, that AB 
: BC t : filin. C : sin. A. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 

The sum of the sines of any two arcs of a circle, is to the difference of thevr 
sines, as the tangent of half tne sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their 
d^etenee* 

Let AB, AC be two arcs of a circle ABCD ; let E be the centre, and 
AEG the diameter which passes throng A ; sin. AC+sin. AB : sin. AC 
—sin. AB : : tan. i (AC+AB) : tan. } (AC— AB). 

Draw BF parallel to AG, meeting the circle again in F. Draw BH 
and CL perpendicular to AE, and they wiU be the sines of the arcs AB 
and AC ; produce CL till it meet the circle again in D ; join DF, FC, DE, 
EB, EC, DB. 

Now, since EL from the centre is perpendicular to CD, it bisects ih» 
line CD in L and the arc CAD in A : 
DL is therefoite equal to LC, or to the 
sine of the arc AC ; and BH or LK 
being the sine of AB, DK is the sum 
of the sines of the ttrcs AC and AB, 
and CK is the difference of their sines: 
DAB atro is the sum of the arcs AC 
and AB, because AD is equal to AC, 
and BC is their difference. Now, in 
the triangle DFC, because FK is per- 
pendicular to DC, (3. cor. 1.), DK : 
KC : : tan. DFK : tan. CFIC ; but 
tan. DFKsstan. ^ arc. BD, because 
the angle DFK (20. 3.) is the half of DEB, and therefore measimd by 
half the arc DB. For the same reason, tan. CFK=tan. j^arc. BC ; and 
consequently, DK : KC : : tan. 1 arc. BD : tan. ^ arc. BC. But DK is 
the sum of die sines of the arcs AB and AC ; and KC is the difference of 
the sines ; also BD is the sum of the arcs AB and AC, and BC the diffe- 
rence of those arcs 
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Cor. 1. Because EL is the cosine of AC, and EH of AB, FK is the 
sum of these cosines, and KB their difference ; for FK=:^FB+EL=sEH 
+EL, and KB=;LH = EH -EL. Now, FK : KB ; : ta*. FDK : tan. 
SDK ; and tan. DFK=:cotan. FDK, because DFK is the complement 
of FDK ; therefore, FK : KB : : cotan. DFK : tan. BDK, that is, FK : 
KB : : cotan. ^ arc. DB : tan. ^ arc. BC. The sum of the cosines of two 
avcs is therefore to the difference of the same cosines as the cot^gent of 
half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their difference. 

Cor. 2. In the right angled triangle FKD, FK : KD : : R : tan. DFK; 
Now FK=cos. AB+cos. AC, KD= sin. AB+sin. AC, and tan. DFKss 
tan. i (AB+AC), therefore cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AB+sin. AC : : R : 
tan.J(AB+AC). 

In the same manner, by help of the triangle FKC, it may be shewn that 
cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AC— sin. AB : ; R : tan. J(AC— AB). 

Cor. 3. If the two arcs AB and AC be together equal to 90^, the tan- 
gent of half their sum, that is, of 45^, is equal to the radius. And the arc 
BC being the excess of DC above DB, or above 90^, the half of the arc 
BC will be equal to the excess of the half of DC above the half of DB, that 
is, to the excess of AC above 45^ ; therefore, when the sum of two arcs is 
90^, the sum of the sines of those arcs is to their difference as the radius to 
the tangent of the difference between either of them and 45^. 

PROP. IV, THEOR. 

The sum of any two sides of a triangle is to their differenee, as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angka opposite to those sides 9 to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be any plane triangle ; 
CA+AB : CA-AB : : tan. J(B+C) : tan. J (B-C). 
For (2.) CA : AB : : sin. B : sin. C ; 
apd therefore (E. 5.) 

CA+AB : CA— AB : : sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C, 
But, by the last, sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C : : 
tan. I (B+C) : tan.* (B— C) ; therefore also, (11. 5.) 
CA+AB : CA-AB : : tan. J (B+C) : tan. J (B-C). 
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Otherwise, without the 3d. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; the sum of AB and AC any two sides, is to die 
difference of AB and AC as the tangent of half the sum of the angles ACB 
and ABC, to the tangent of half their difference. 

About the centre A with the radius AB, the greater of the two sides, de- 
scribe a circle meeting BC produced in D, and AC produced in E and F. 
Join DA, £B, FB ; and draw FG parallel to CB, meeting £B in 6. 




Because the exterior angle E AB is equal to the two interior ABC, ACB 
(32[. 1.) : and the angle EFB, at the circumference is equal to hsdf the an- 
gle EAB at the centre (20. 3.) ; therefore EFB is half the sum of the an- 
gles opposite to the sides AB and AC. 

Again, the exterior angle ACB is equal to the two interior CAD, ADC, 
and therefore CAD is the difference of the angles ACB, ADC, that is, of 
ACB, ABC, for ABC is equal to ADC. Wherefore also DBF, which is 
the half of CAD, or BFG, which is equal to DBF, is half the difference of 
the angles opposite to the sides AB, AC. 

Now because the angle FBE, in a semicircle is a right angle, BE is the 
tangent of the angle EFB, and BG the tangent of the angle BFG to the 
radius FB ; and BE is therefore to BG as the tangent of half the sum of 
the angles ACB, ABC to the tangent of half their difference. Also CE is 
the sum of the sides of the triangle ABC, and CF their difference ; and be- 
cause BC is parallel to FG, CE : CF : : BE ; BG, (2. 6.) that is, the sum 
of the two sides of the triangle ABC is to their difference as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite to those sides to the tangent of half 
their difference. 
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PROP. V. THEOIL 

If a perpendicular he drawn frem any angle of a triangle to the opfosite side, 
or base ; the sum of the segments of the hose isto ^ sum of the other two 
sides of the triangle as the difference of those si^ to the difference cfths 
segments of the hase^ ^ 

For (K. 6.), the rectangle under the warn and difference of the segments 
of the base is equal to the rectangle under the sum and differmioe of the 
sides, and therefore f 16. 6J the sum of the segments of the base is to the 
sum of the sides as tne difierence of the sides to the difference of the Mig- 
ments ofthebase. 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

In any triangle^ twice the rectangle contained by any two sides is to the d£^ 
ference between the sum of the squares of those siaes^ and the square of tna 
base, as the radius to the cosine of the angle induded by thetwosides. 



Let ABC be any triangle, 2AB.BC is 
to the difference between AB^+BC^ and 
AC as radius to cos. B. 

From A draw AD perpendicular to BC, 
and (12. and 13. 2.) the difference be- 
tween the sum of the squares of AB and 
BC, and the square on AG is equal to 
2BC:B0. 

But BC.BA : BC.BD : : BA : BD : : 
R : cos. B, therefore also 2BC.BA : 2BC. U 
BD : : R : cos. B. Now 2BC.BD is the difference between AB'+BC* 
and AC^ therefore twice the rectangle 
AB.BC is to the difference between 
AB'+BC^ and AC as radius to the 
cosine of B.- 





Cor. If the radius al, BDsBA 
Xeos. B, (1.), and 2BC.BAxoos. B 
=26C.BD, and therefore when B is 
acute, 2BC.BAXCOS. B =: BC+BA^ 
—AC, and adding AC^ to both ; AC 
+ 2 COS. B X BC.BA = BC+ BA^ ; 
and taking 2 cos. Bx BC.BA from both, ACa=BC-2 cos. BxBCBA 
+BA». Wherefore AC= ^(BC— 2 cos. B X BCBA+BA^). 

If B is an obtuse angle, it is s hewn in the same way that ACm 

V{BC+2 cos. BxBC.BA+BA»), 

29 
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PROP. VIL THEOB. 

Fwr ttmes the rectangle eaiuained by any two sides of a triangUf is to the 
rectangle eontainedoy ttoo straight lines, of tohich one is the Base or third 
side of the triangle increased by the difference of the two sides, and the 
other the base dimini^dby the difference of the same sides, as tJie square 
of the radius to the square of the sine of half the angle included between the 
two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle of which BC is the base, and AB the greater q( 
die two sides ; 4AB.AC : (BC+(AB-AC)) X (BC-(AB-AC)) : : R« 
: (dn. I BAC)«. 

Proauce the side AC to D, so that AD=:AB ; join BD, and draw A£| 




CF at right angles to it ; from the centre C with the radius CD describe 
the semicircle GDH, cutting BD in K, BC in 6, and meeting BC pro- 
duced in H. 

It is plain that CD is the difference of the sides, and therefore that BH is 
the base increased, and BG the base diminished by the difference of the 
sides ; it is also evident, because the triangle BAD is isosceles, that DE is 
the half of BD, and DF is the half of DK, wherefore DE— DFs^the half 
of BD— DK (6. 5.), that is, EF=^ BK. And because AE is drawn pa- 
rallel to CF, a side of the triangle CFD, AC : AD : : EF : ED, (2. 6.) ; 
and rectangles of the same altitude being as their bases ACAD : AD^ : : 
EF JiD : ED2 (1. 6.), and therefore 4AC.AD : AD^ : : 4EF.ED : ED«, or 
alternately, 4AC.AD : 4EF.ED : : AD^ : ED*. 

But since 4EF=2BK, 4EF.ED=2BK.ED=2ED.BK=DB.BK=s 
HB.BG ; therefore 4AC.AD : DB.BK : : AD^ ; ED^. Now AD : ED : : 
R : sin. EAC=sin. I BAC (1. Trig.) and AD^ : ED^ : : R^ : (sin. ^ BAC)^ : 
therefore, (11. 5.) 4AC.AD : HB.BG : ; R« : (sin. J BAC)*, or since AB 
=AD, 4AC.AB : HB.BG : : R* : (sin. J BAG)*. Now 4AC.AB is four 
times the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle ; HB.BG is that 
contained by BC+(AB-AC) and BC-(AB-AC). 

Cor. Hence 2 v^ACAD : y/EB3(3r : : R : sin ^ BAC. 
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Few times th$ rsetangle tanfainsd bff any two side^ rfa tHdngU^ u to the 
rectangle contained hy two straight lineSf cf which one is the sum cf those 
sides increased hy the base if the triangUj and the o^ief the sumoflAesame 
sides diminished by the base^ as the square of the radius to the square of 
the cosine of half the angle included between the two sides of the tri^mgU* 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which BC ia th^base, and AB the gvoiler oS 
the other two sides, ^AB.AC : (AB+ AC+BC) (AB+AC-^BC) : : R»: 
(C08.JRAC)* 

From the centre C, with the radiu9 CB, describe the circle BLM, meet- 
ing AC, produced, in L and M* Produce AL to N, so that AN=AB ; Ut 
ADssAB ; draw AE perpendicular to BD ; join BN, and let it meet the 
circle again in P ; let CO be perpendicular to BN ; and let it meet AE in R. 

It is evident that MN=AB+AC+BC; and that LN=:AB+AC— 
BC. Now, because BD is bisaoted in E, and DN in A, BN is parallel to 
AE, and is therefore perpendicular to BD, and the triangles DAE, DNB 
are equiangular ; wherefore* since DNss3AD,BN=«:2AEy and BFopSBQ 
==2RE ; also PN=2AR. 

But because the triangles ARC and AED are equiaafular» AC : AD : : 
AR : AE, and because rectangles of the same altitude are as their bases 




(L 6.), ACAD : AD2 : : ARAE : AEa,and alleraatdy AC JLD ; AR.AE 
: : AD2 : AE^, and 4AC.AD : 4AR.AE : : AD» : AE^. But 4AR.AE= 
2ARx2AE=NP.NB=MN.NL ; therefor* 4Ae.AD : MN.NL : : AD» : 
AE». But AD : AE : : R : cos. DAE (1) r^cos; I (BAC): Wherefore 
4AC.AD : MN.NL : : R^ : (cos. } BAC)« . , 



Now 4AC.A0 is foig times the rectangle under the sides AC and AB, 
(for ADssAB), and iMpNL is the rectangle under the sum of the sides 
increased by the base^nd the sum of the sides diminished by the base. 

GOR. K Hence 3 ^JcJS : V^N-NL : : R : o06>. ^ BAC. 

Com* 8^. Since by Prop. 7, 4AC.AB : (BC+(AB— AC)) (BC— (AB 
^BC)) : : R' : (sin. -^^ BAG)^; and as has been laow proved 4AC.AB : 
(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC--BC) : : R» : (cos. 1 BAC)*; therefore, ex 
«|to^, ( AB + AC + BG) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC + (AB-AC)) (BC- 
JAB— AC)) : : (cos. J BAC)* : (sin. J BAC)*. But the cosine of any arc 
iir to tlie sine, 89 the radius to ^ tangent of the same arc ; therefore, ( AB 
+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC+(AB-AC)) BC-(AB-.AC)) : ; 
R*:(tan.iBAC)2; and 



/(Ab+Ac+SC) (Ari4-AC-fic/ : 

V(rib+Ab-Ad) (Bfc-(Afi-ACi)) : ; B.: 



tan, ^ BAa 
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1^ theft fo U06 unequai tnagmhideSf haW' their dWerence added to hd^ their 
sum ie equal to the greater ; and half their difference taken from hwf their 
sum is equal to theless. 

Let AB and BC be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the great- 
er ; suppose AC bisected in D, and AE • 

equal to BC. It is manifest that AC is J ^TS D B C 

the sum, and £B the difference of the 

magnitudes. And because AC is bisected in D, AI) is equal to DC : but 
AE is also equal to BC, therefore DE is equal to DB, and DE or DB is 
half the difference of the magnitudes. But AB is equal to BD and DA, 
that is, to half the difference- tfdded to half the sum ; and BC is equal to 
the excess of DC, half the sum above DB, half th.e difference. 

CoR. Hence, if tho'sum and the differ«mce of two magnitudes be given, 
the magnitudes themselves may be found ; for to half the sum add hsdf the 
difference, and it will give the greater : from half the sum subtract half 
the difference, and i| will give the kss. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident front the algebrfeiical sum and difference of the 
two quantities a and t^ of which a is the ^^ater \ let their sum be denoted 
by s^ and their difference by J : then, 

a^h:s,di 
/.by addition, 2a=j4'^» 

and' ««tt-««^4«''^-^ 
^^ 2 8^ 

By sfitei«otion, ib^^^d^ 

atd .'. is:«-;r TT' 

2 2 
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OF THE RULES OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 

CALCULATION. 

The General Problem which Trigonometiy proposes to resolre is : 
In any plane triangle^ of the three sides and the three aru;hs, any three being 
^ven^ and one of these three being a side, to find any of the other three. 

The things here said to be giyen are imderstood to be expressed by their 
numerical yalues : the angles, in degrees, minutes, dec. ; and the sides in 
feet, or any other known measure. 

The reason of the restriction in this problem to those cases in which at 
least one side is given, is* evident from this, that by the angles alone being 
given, the magnitudes of the sides are not determined. Innumerable tri- 
angles, equiangular to one another, may exist, without the sides of any 
one of ifhem being equal to those of any other ; though the ratios of their 
sides to one another will be the same in them all (4. 6.). If therefore, only 
the three angles are given, nothing can be determined of the triangle bat 
the ratios of the sides, which may be found by trigonometry, as being the 
same with the ratios of the sines of the opposite angles. 

For the cpnveniency of calculation, it is usual U> divide the general pro- 
blem into two ; according as the triangle has, or has not, one of the angles 
a right angle. 

PROBLEM L 

Jn a right angled triangle^ of the three^sideSi and three angles, any tw^ iewg 
given, besides the riglu angle, and one of those two being a std^tjU i$ reqmred 
Ufind the other t^ee. 

* 

It is evident, that when one of the acute angles of aright angled triangle 
is given, the other is given, being the complement of the farmer to a right 
angle ; it is also evident that the sine of any of the acute angles is Vm 
cosine of the other. 

This problem admits of several cases, and the sdntions, or vAga for cal- 
culation, which all depend on the first Proposition, may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a table ; where the first ednmn contains the things 
given ; the second, the things reqwed ; v^d the third, themles or pnpiH 
dtions by which they are found. 
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OITIK. 



CB and B, the 
hypotenuse and 
angle. 



AC and C, a 
Bide $Al oae of 
the acute angles. 



CB and BA, ^ 



tiM hypotenuse 
and a side. 



•OOOOKF. 



AC and AB. 
the two sides. 



AC. 
AB. 



BC. 
AB. 



AC. 



C. 
CB. 



•oumoii. 



R : sin B : : CB : AC. 
R : cos B : : CB : AB. 



Coa C : R : : AC : BC. 
R : tan p : : AC : AB. 



CB : BA :: R : siti C. 
R : cos C : : CB : AC. 



AC : AB : : R : tan C 
Cos C : B : : AC : CB 



1 
2 



3 

4 



7 
8 




Remarks <m the Solutions in the table. 

In the second case, when AC md C are given to find the hypotenuse 
BC, a solution may also be obtained by help of the secant, for CA : CB : : 
R : wet. C ; if^ tlittefore, this propottionbe made R : sec. C : : AC : CB^ 
GB nfill^ fomid. 

In the third case, when the hypotenuse BC and thd sid« AB 9X^ giTBn 
to find AC» this may be done either as directed in the Table, or by the 

4^ of the first ? for since AC^ = BC* - B A«, AC = y BC* - BA». 
This yalue of AC will be easy to calculate by logarithms, if the quantity 
BC^— BA* be sepanited into two multipliers, which may be done ; because 
( Cor. 5. a.), BC*-1>BA* =(BC + BA) . (BC-BA). Therefore AC « 

V{BC+BA) (BC-BA)- 
Wh^ AC Mid AB are given, BC may be fiwind from the 47th, as in the 

yfloosding kistaate, for BC=« VBA*+AC*. But BA*4-AC* cannot be 
separated into two multipliers ; and therefove, when B A and AC are lar^e 
numbers, this rule is inconvenient for computation by logarithms. It is 
best in such cases to seek first for the tangent of C, by the analogy in the 
Table, AC : AB : : R : tan. C ; but if C itself is notrequ]red,itis sufficient, 
having found tan. C by this proportion, to take from the Trigonometric 
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Tables the cosine ihat corresponds to tan. C, and then to compute CB from 
^e proportion cos. C : R : : AC : CB. 

PRGBI^EM 11. 

In an obUque angled trianfle^ of the three ^ides and three angles, any three 
being given, and one of these three being a side, it is rehired to find the 
other &ree, 

s 

This problem has four cases, in each of which the solution depends on 
some of the foregoing propositions. 

CASE I. 

Two angles A and B, and one side AB, of a triangle ABu, being given, 
to find#ie other sides. 

SOLUTION. 

Because the angles A and B are given, C is also given, being the ai^ 
idememt oi A+B ; and, (2.) 

Sin. C : sin. A : : AB : BC ; also, 
Sin. C : sin. B : : AB : AC. 




CASE II. 

Two sides AB and AC, and the angle B ojqposite to one of diem, being 
• given, to find the other angles A and C, and also the other side BC. 

SQ].UTI0ir. 

The angle C is found from this proportion, AC : AB : : sin. B : sin. C. 
Also, A=180O— B— C ; and then, sin. B : sin. A : : AC : CB, by Case 1. 
^ In this case, the angle C may have two values ; for its sine being found 
by the proportion above, the angle belonging to that sine may either be ^t 
which is found in the tables, or it may be the supplement of jl (Cor. def. 4.). 
This ambiguity, however, does not arise from any defect in the solution, 
but from a circumstance essential to the problem, viz. that whenever AC 
is less than AB, there are two triangles which have the sides AB, AC, and 
the angle at B of the same magnitude in each, but which are nevertheless 
unequal, the angle opposite to AB in the -Qne^ beisigthe supplement of that 
which is opposite to it in the other. The truth of this appears by describ- 
ing from the centre A with the ia4ias AC, sn aro intersectiiig BCin C 
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and C ; then, if AC and AC be drawn, it is evident that the triangles 
ABC, ABC have the aide AB and the angle at B common, and the sides 
AC and AC equal, but have not the remaining side of the one equal to the 
remaining si^l of the other, that is, BC to BC , nor their.other angles equal, 
Mz. BCA to BCA, nor BAC to BAC. But in these idan^es t^ angUs 
ACB, ACB are the supplements of one another. For the triangle CAC 
is isosceles, and the angle ACCssACC, and therefore, ACB, which is 
the supplement of ACC, is also the supplement of ACC or ACB ; and 
these two angles, ACB, ACB are the angles found by the coo^iitatiOii 
above. 

From these two angles, the two angles ^B AC, BAC will be found : the 
angle BAC is the supplement of the two angles ACB, ABC (32. 1.), and 
therefore its sine is the same with the sine of the sum of ABC and ACB. 
But BAC is the difference of the angles ACB, ABC : for it is the diffe- 
rence of the angles ACC and ABC, because ACC, that is, ACC is equal 
to the sum of the angles ABC, BAC (32. 1.). Therefore, to find BC, 
having found C, make sin. C : sin. (C+B) : : AB : BC ; and* again, sin. 
C : sin. (C— B) : : AB : BC. 

Thus, when AB is greater than AC, anS C consequently greater than 
B, there are two triangles which satisfy the conditions of tibe question. 
But when AC is greater than AB, the intersections C and C fall on oppo- 
site sides of B, so that the two triangles have not the same angle at B com- 
mon to them, and the solution ceases to be ambiguous, the angle required 
b,eix^ necessarily lees than B, and therefore anacnte angle. 

• I 

CASE III. 

Two sides AB and AC, and ^e angle A, between them, being given to 
find the Qlher an^es B and C^'Viid also the akie BC. 

First, make AB+AC : AB— AC : : tan. J (C+B) : tan. J (C— B). 
Then, since ^ (C+B) and } (C— B) are both given, B and C may be foona. 
For B=J (C+B)+i (C-B), and C= J (C+B)-J (C-B). (Lem. 2.) 

To find BC. 

. Having found B, makis «in. B : sin. A : : AC : BC. 

. But BC ma y also be found widiout se eking for the angle B and C ; for 

B0« VAB^--2 COS. A X AB.AC+ AC«, Prop. 6. 
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This method ot finding BC is eitrttnely mefnl in many geometrical in- 
vestigations, but it is not rery well adapted for computation by logarithms, 
because the quantity under the radical sign cannot be separated into sim- 
ple multipliers. Therefore, when AB and AC are expressed by large 
numbers, the other solution, by finding the angles, and then computing BC, 
is preferable. 

CASE IV. ' 
The three sides AB, BC, AC, being given, to find the angles A, B, C. 

SOLUTION I. 

Take F such that BC : BA+ AC : : BA— AC : F, then FJ».«tijtt tha 
Aiun or the difference of BD, DC, the segments of the base (5;). If F be 
greater than BC, F is the sum, and BC the difference of BD, DC ; but, if 
F be less than BC, BC is the sum, and F the difference of BD and DC. 
In either case, the sum of BD and DC, and their difference being given, 
BD and DC are found. (Lem. 2.) 

Then,(l.)CA:CD :: R : cos. C; and BA :BD :: R: cos. B; where- 
Ibra C and B are given, and consequently A. 




D C B 

SOtVTtON U. 




Let D be the differen ce of the sides AB, AG. Then (Cor. 7.) 2 VAB.AC 
: V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : sin. J BAC. 



SOLUTION lU. 



Let She the sum of t he sides B A and AC. Then (I. Cor. 8.) 2 -y/ABJiC 
I V(S+BC) (S— BC) : : R : cos. J BAC. 



SOLUTION IV. 



S and D retaining the significations above, (2.Cor.8.) V(S+BC)(S— BC) 
: V(BC+D) (BC— D) : : R : tan. J BAC. 

It may be observed of these four solutions, that the first has the advan^ 
tage of being easily remembered, but that the others are rather more ezpe- 
.ditious in calculation. The second solution is preferable to the third, when 
the angle sought is less than a right angle ; on the other hand, the third 
is preferable to the second, when the angle sought is greater than a right 

30 
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angle ; and in extreme cases, that is, when the angle aou^t is very acnte 
or very obtuse, this distinction is very material to be considered. The 
reason is, that the sines of angles, which are nearly s= 90^, or the cosines 
of angles, which are nearly = 0, vary very little for a considerable Tari&- 
tion in the corresponding angles, as may be seen from looking into the ta- 
bles of sines and cosines. The consequence of this is, that when the sine 
or cosine of such an angle is given (that is, a sine or cosine nearly equal to 
the radius,) the angle itself cannot be very accurately found. If, for in- 
stance, the natural sine .9998500 is given, it will be immediately per- 
ceived from the tables, that the arc corresponding is between 89^, and 89^ 
1' ; but it cannot be found true to seconds, because the sines of 89^ and of 
89^ I', differ only by 50 (in the two last places,) whereas the arcs them- 
selves differ by 60 seconds. Two arcs, therefore, that differ by 1'', or even 
by more than 1'', have the same sine in the tables, if they fall in the last 
degree of the quadrant. 

The fourth solution, which finds the angle from its tangent, is not liable 
to this objection ; nevertheless, when an arc approaches very near to 90^, 
the variations of the tangents become excessive, and are too irregular to 
allow the proportional parts to be found with exactness, so that when the 
angle sought is extremely obtuse, and its half of consequence very near to 
90, the thurd solution is tne best. 

It may always be known, whether the angle sought is greater or less 
than a nght angle by the square of the side opposite to it being greater oi 
less than the squares of the other two sides. 



SECTION ffl. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES, 

In all the calculations performed by the preceding rules, tables of sines 
and tangents are necessarily employed, the construction of which remains 
to be explained. 

The tables usually contain the sines, &c. to every minute of the quad- 
rant from 1' to 90^, and the first thing required to be done, is to compute 
the sine of 1', or of the least arc in the tables. 

1 . If ADB be a circle, of which the centre is C, DB, any arc of that cir- 
cle, and the arc DBE double of DB ; and if the chords DE, DB be drawn, 
also the perpendiculars to them from C, viz. CF, CG, it has been demon- 
strated (8. 1. Sup.), that CG is a mean proportional between AH, half the 
radius, and AF, the line made up of the radius and the perpendicular CF. 
Now CF is the cosine of the arc BD, and CG the cosine of the half of BD ; 
whence the cosine of the half of any arc BD, of a circle of which the ra^ 
dins s 1, is a mean proportional between ^ and l+cos. BD. Or, for the 
greater generality, supposing A ss any arc, cos. ^ A is a mean proportional 
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between ^ and l+cos. A, and therefore (cos. } A)3=^- (l+cos. A) or cos. 
J A==-/i(l+cos« A). 

2. From this theorem, (which is the same that is demonstrated (8. 1. 
Sup.), only that it is here expressed trigonometrically,) it is evident, mat if 
the cosine of any arc be given, the cosine of half that arc may be found. 
Let BD, therefore, be equal to 60^, so that the chord BD=:radius, then the 
cosine or perpendicular CF was shewn (9. L Sup.) to be =^, and there- 
fore COS. i BD, or COS. 30°= Vi(H-5)= '/i="^- ^^ ^^ ®*™® n***^" 



ner, cos. 150= ^^(i+cos. 30°^, and cqs. 7^, 30'= ^^(l+cos. 150),&c. 
In this way the cosine of 3°, 45 , of 1°, 52', 30", and so on, will be com- 
puted, till after twelve bisections of the arc of 60<^, the cosine of 52". 44'": 
93"". 45^. is found. But from the cosine of an arc its sine may be 
found, for if from the square of the radius, that is, from 1, the square of 
the cosine be taken away, the remainder is the square of the sine, and its 
square root is the sine itself. Thus the sine of 52". 44'". 03"". 45M8 
found. 



3. But it is manifest, that the sines of very small arcs are to one another 
nearly as the arcs themselves. For it has been shewn that the number of 
the sides of an equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle may be so great, 
that the perimeter of the polygon and the circumference of the circle may 
differ by a line less than any given line, or, which is the same, may be 
nearly to one another in the ratio of equality. . Therefore their IDce parts, 
will also be nearly in the ratio of equality, so that the side fif the polygon 
will be to the arc which it subtends neuiy in the ratio of equality ; and 
therefore, half the side of the polygon to half the arc subtended by it, that 
is to say, the sine of any very small arc will be to the arc itself, nearly in 
the ratio of equality. Therefore, if two arcs are both very small, the first 
will be to the second as the sine of the first to the sine of the second. 
Hence, from the sine of 52". 54'". 03"". 45^ being found, the sine of 1^ 
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becomes known , for, as 52". 44"'. 03"". 45^. to 1, so is the sine of the 
former arc to the sine of the latter. Thus the sine of 1' is found =^ 
0.0002908882. 

4. The sine 1' being dius fbund, the sines of 2', of 3', or of any number 
of minutes, may be found by the following proposition. 

THEOREM. 

Let AB, AC, AD be three such arcs, that BC the difference of the first 
and second is equal to CD the difference of the second and third ; the ra- 
dius is to the .cosine of the common difference BC as the sine of AC, the 
middle arc, to half the sum of the sines of AB and AD, the extreme arcs. 

Draw CE to the centre : let BF, CO, and DH perpendicular to AE, be 
the sines of the arcs AB, AC, AD. Join BD, and let it meet CE in I ; 
draw IK perpendicular to AE, also BL and 
IM perpendicular to DH. Then, because 
tlio arc BD is bisected in C, EC is at right 
angles to BD, and bisects it in I ; also BI is 
the sine, and EI the cosine of BC or CD. 
And, since BD is bisected in I, and IM is 
parallel to BL ^2. 6.), LD is also bisected in 
M. Now BF 18 equal to HL, therefore BF 
+DH=:DH+HL = DL+2LH = 2LM+ 
2LH=2MH or 2KI ; and therefore IK is 

half the sum of BF and DH. But because — == — _ 

the triangles CGE, IKE are equiangular, A- ^ GK Bt JK 
CE : EI : : CO : IK, and it has been shewn that EI=cos. BC, and IK= 
I (BF+DH) ; therefore R : cos. BC : : sin. AC : } (sin. AB+sin. AD). 

* CoR. Hence, if the point B coincide with A, 

R : cos. BC : : sin. BC : ^ sin. BD, that is, the radius is to the cosine of 
any arc as the sine of the arc is to half the sine of twice the arc ; or if any 
arc=sA, I sin. 2Asssin. Axcos. A, or sin. 2Asa:2 sin. A xcos. A. 

Therefore also, sin. 2'ss2' sin. 1' X cos. 1' : so that from the sine and 
cosine of one minute the sine of^' is found. 

Again, 1', 2', 3', being three such arcs that the difference between the 
first and second is the same as between the second and third» R ; oos. 1' : : 
sin. 
sin. 

In like manner, sin, 4'=s:2' cos. I'xsin. 3'-«-sin, 2, 

sin. 5'=;2' COS. I'xsin. 4'— sin. 3, 
sin. 6'=r2' COS. I'xsio. 5'-^sin. 4, &o. 

Thus a table containing the sines for every minute of the quadrant may 
be computed ; *and as the multiplier* cos. 1' remains always the same, the 
calculation is easy. 

For computing the sines of arcs that differ by more than X', the method 
is the same. Let A, A+B, A-f-2B be three such arcs, then, by this the- 
orem, R : cos.B ; : sin. (A-f B) : ^ (sin. A+sin* (A+^B)) ; and therefor* 
making the radius 1| 




on. 2 : 4 (sin. l'+sin« 3'), or sin. I'+sin. 3'=s2 cos. T+sin* 2\and taking 
fin. 1' from both, sin. 3's=2 cos. I'xsin. 2'— sin. X. 
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sin. A+sin. (A+2B)=2 cos. Bxein. (A+B), 

or sin. (A+2B)a?:2 cos. Bxsin. (A4-B)— sin. A. 
97 means of these Uieorems, a table of the sines, and consequently ^Iso 
of ^e cosines, of ajx:s of any number of degrees and minutes, from to 9(^ 

SlIL A. 

may be constructed. Then, because tan. A=; — ^, the table of tangents 
•^ coa. A ^ 

is computed by dividing the sine of any avc by the cosine of the same arc. 
When the tangents have been found in this manner as far as 45P, the tan- 
gents for the other half q( the quadrant may be found more easily by an- 
other rule. For the tangent of an arc above 45^ being the co-tangent of 
an arc as much under 45^ ; and the radius being a mean proportional be- 
tween the tangent and co-tangent of any arc (1. Cor. def. 9), it follows, if 
the difference between any arc and 45^ be called D, that tan. (45^ — D) : 

1 : : 1 : tan. (45o+D), so tl»t tan. (450+D)=s ^^^ (45o_d) - 

Lastly, the secants are calculated from (Cor. 2. def. 9) where U is 
shewn that the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and the 

secant of any arc, so that if A be any arc,- sec. A=s r-. 

•^ ' / » cos. A 

The versed sines are found by subtracting the cosines from the radius. 

5. The preceding Theorem is one of four, which, when arithmetically 
expressed, are frequently used in the application of trigonometry to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Imo, If in the last Theorem, the arc AC=A, the arc BC=B, and the 
rwidtts ECssI, then ADaA+B, and AB=:A— B ; and by what has just 
been demonstrated, 

1 : COS. B : : sin. A : J sin. (A+B)+ J sin. (A— B), 

and therefore, 
sin. Ax COS. B=isin. (A-fB)-fJ (A— B). 
2(^9 Because BF, I&, DH are parallel, the straight lines BD and FH 
are cut proportionally, and therefore FH, the difference of the straight lines 
FE and HE, is bisected in K ; and therefore, as was shewn in the last 
Theorem, KE is half the sum of FE and HE, that is, of the cosines of the 
arcs AB and AD. But because of the similar triangles EGC, EKI, EC 
: EI : : GE : EK ; now, GE is the cosine of AC, therefore, 
R : COS. BC ; : cos, AC ; ^ cos. AD+^ cos. AB, 
or 1 : cos, B : : cos. A : ^ cos. (A+B)-t- J cos. (A— B) ; 

and therefore, 
COS. Ax cos. B=J COS. (A+B)-f J cos. (A— B) ; 
3^0, Again, the triangles I DM, CEG are equiangular, for the angles 
KIM, EID are equal, being each of them right angles, and therefore, tak- 
ing away the angle EIM, the angle DIM is equal to the angle EIK, that 
is, to the angle ECG ; and the angles DMI, OGE are also equal, being 
both right angles, and therefore the triangles IDM, CGE have the sides 
about their equal angles proportionals, and consequently, EC : CG : : DI 
; IM ; oow, IM is half the difference of the cosines F£ iMod £Hi therefoore^ 
R ; sin. AC : : sin. BC : i C09. AB— i cos. AD, 



or 1 : sin. A : : sin. B : J cos. (A-*»B)*^f co^, (A+B) ; 



AB-i( 
^B)4 
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andalflo, 
sin. Ax sin. B=} cos. (A— B)— 1 cos. (A+B). 
4to, Lastly, in the same triangles KCG, DIM, EG : EG : : ID : DM; 
now, DM is ludf the difference of the sines DH and BE, thereforey 
R : cos. AG : : sin. BG : ^ sin. AD— 1 sin. AB, 
or 1 : COS. A : : sin. B : ^ sin. (A+B)— { sin. (A+B) ; 

ana therefore, 
COS. Axsin. Bss^ sin. (A+B)—} sin. (A— B). 

6. If therefore A and B be any two arcs whatsoeTer, the rmdins being 
simposed 1 ; 

1. sin. Axtos B=lsin. (A+B)+lsin. (A— B). 

11. COS.AXCOS. BssXcos.(A— B)+4co8.(A+B). 

in. sin. Axnn. B=4co8.(A* B)— Xcos.(A+B). 

lY. COS. Ax sin. Bssfsin. (A+B)— X sin. (A B). 

From these four Theorems are also deduced other four. 

For adding the first and fourth together, 
sin. Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B^sin. (A+B). 

Also, by taldng the fourth from the first, 
sin. Axcos. B— cos. Axsin. Bsssin. (A— B). 
A^^ain, adding the second and third, 
COS. Axcos. B+sin. Axsin. Bsscos. (A— B) ; 
And, lastly, subtracting the third from the second, 
cos. Axcos. B— sin. Axsin. B=cos. (A+B). 

7. Again, since by the first of the abore theorems, 

sin. Ax cos.B=|sin.(A+B)+}sin.(A— B),if A+BsS.and A— BaD, 

1. /T «v 4 S+I) i« S— D - - . S+D 

then (Lem. 2.) A= — ^ — , and B=s — - — ; wherefore sm. — - — x cos. 

'S— D 

--^ — =b} sin. S+} D. But as S and D may be any arcs whatever, to 

preserye the former notation, they may be called A and B, which also ez* 
press any arcs whateyer : thus, 

A+B A^B - , » . • . *k 

sm. — g— xcos. — o^— i «n. A+ J sm. B, or 

2 sm. — i— Xcos.— - — sssm. A+sm. B. 
« 2 

In the same manner, from Theor. 2 is derived, 

A A+B A— B _ . . _ , ^- 

2 COS. —^ — Xcos. -— — sscos. B+cos. A. From the 3dy 

n • A+B A— "B _ • - > « 

2 sm. — ^xsm. sscos. B— cos. A ; and bom the ilh, 

A+B' . A-B . , . „ 
2 COS. xsm. assm. A— sm. B. 

In all these Theorems, the arc B b supposed less than A. 

8. Theorems of the same kind with respect to the tangents of arcs may 
be deduced from the preceding. Because the tangent of any arc is equal 
to the sine of the arc dinded by its cosine. 
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tan. (A+B)= — /a-lpv ^^* ^* ^^ J'*®^ ^®®^ shewn, that 

cos* {xIl*^1)) 

sin. (A+B)=:sin. Ax cos. B+cos. AXsin. B, and that 

COS. (A+B)=cos. Ax cos. B— sin. Axsin. B; therefore, tan. (A+B) = 

sin, Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B j j. , i .i_ i , , , 

T =:; : — : : — =r, and dividing both the numerator and deno- 

cos. A X cos. B — sm. A X sin. B ® 

minatorof this fraction by cos. Axcos. B, tan. (A+B)=:^^^^^ — '—7^ — ^:. 

^ » \ 1 / J tan. Axtan. B 

J ,., . / * Ti\ tan. A tan. B 

In uke manner, tan. (A — B)=r--; ; 7,* 

^ ' 1+tan. Axtan. B 

9. If the Theorem demonstrated in Prop. 3, bp expressed in the same 
manner with those above, it gives 

sin. A+sin. B _ tan. \ (A+B) 

sin. A — sin. B "" tan. \ (A— B)' 
Also by Cor. 1, to the 3d, 

cos. A +cos. B _ cot, \ (A+B) 

cos. A— cos. B ~" tan. \ (A— B)* 

And by Cor. 2, to the same proposition,. 

sin. A+sin. B tan. \ (A+B) . « . , , , 

■ , A . ^ — 5 = *^5 ^, or since R is here supposed a= 1, 

COS. A+COS. Jo K rr » 

sin. A+sin. B _ l/A-i-B^ 
COS. A+cos. B "~ • a V T ;• 

10. In all the preceding Theorems, R, the radius, is supposed =l,be* 
cause in this way the propositions are most concisely expressed, and are 
also most readily applied to trigonometrical circulation. But if it be re- 
quired to enunciate any of them geometrically, the multiplier R, which 
has disappeared, by being made = 1, must be restored, and it will always 
be evident from inspection in what terms this multiplier is wanting. Thus, 
Theor. 1,2 sin. A X cos. B=sin. (A+B)+sin. (A— B), is a true proposition, 
taken arithmetically ; but taken geometrically, is absurd, unless we sup- 
ply the radius as a multiplier of the terms oh the right hand of the sine of 
equality. Itthen becomes 2 sin. Axcos. B=R(sin.(A+B)+sin. (A— B)); 
or twice the rectangle under the sine of A, and the cosine of B equal to Uie 
rectangle under the radius, and the sum of the sines of A+B and A— R 

In general, the number oHinear multipliers, that, is, of lines whose nume- 
rical values are multiplied together, must be the same in every term, other- 
wise we will compare unlike magnitudes with one another. 

The propositions in this section are useful in many of the higher branches 
of the Mathematics, and are the foundation of what is called the Arithmetic 
of Sines, 
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PROP. L 

If a sphere be cut by a plane through the centre, the section is a circle, having the 
same centre with the sphere, and equal to the circle by the revolution of which 
the sphere was described. 

For all the straight lines drawn from the centre to the superficies of the 
sphere are equal to the radius of the generating semicircle, (Def. 7. 3. 
Sup.). Therefore the common section of the spherical superficies, and of 
a plane passing through its centre, is a line, lying in one plane, and hav- 
ing all its points equally distant from the centre of the sphere ; therefore it 
is the circumference of a circle (Def. 11. 1.), having for its centre the cen- 
tre of the sphere, and for its radius the radius of the sphere, that is, of the 
semicircle by which the sphere has been described. It is equal, therefore, 
to the circle of which that semicircle was a part. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. Any circle, which is a section of a sphere by a plane through its centre, 
is called a great circle of the sphere. 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal '; and any two of them bisect 
one another. 

They are all equal, having all the same radii, as has just been shewn ; and 
any two of them bisect one another, for as they have the same centre, 
their common section is a diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

2. The pole of a great circle of a sphere is a point in the superficies of the 
sphere, from which all strai ^-ht lines drawn to the circumference of the 
circle are equal. 

3. A spherical angle is an angle on the superficies of a sphere, contained 
by the arcs of two great circles which intersect one another ; and is the 
same with the inclination of the planes of these great circles.' 
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4» A «p]idrlcal tciaogle is a 6pxt»p upoa die ^superficies of « spheie. conv> 
prebended by Uuree axes of wee ^at circleSy each of which i« le90 tha^ 
a semicircle. 

PROP. II. 

The arc of a great eirele, between the pole emd the dreumferenee of another 

great aircle, is a quadrant, 

# 

Let ABC be a great circle, and D its pole ; if DC, an arc of a greai 
Qircle, pass through D, aad meet ABC in C, the arc DC is a quadrant. 

Let the circle, of which CD is an arc, meet ABC again in A, and let 
AC be the common section of the planes 
of these great circles, which will pass 
through £, the centre of the sphere : Join 
DA, DC. Because AD=tDC, (Def. 2.), 
and equal stiaight lines, in the aaoie cir- 
ele, cut oflf equal aarcs (26. 3.), the; arc AD 
s jthe aarc DC; but ADC is a aeoiicircie, 
therefore the arcs AD, DC are each of 
them quadrants. 

Con. 1. If DE be drawn, the angle AED is a right angle ; aad DE 
being therefore at right angles to every line it meets with in the plane of 
the circle ABC, is at right angles to that plane (4. 2. I^up.). Therefore 
the straight line drawn from the pole of any great circle to the centre of the 
sphere is at right angles to the plane of that circle ; and, convearsely, i^ 
straight line drawn from the centre of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 
of any greater circle, meets the superficies of the sphere in the pole of that 
circle. 

CoR. 2. The circle ABC has two poles, one on each side of its plane, 
which are the extremities of a diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the 
plane ABC ; and no other points but these two can be poles of the circle 
ABC. 

PROP. III. 

If the pole of a great circle he the same with the intersection of other two great 
circles : the arc of the first mentioned circle intercepted between the other 
twOf is the measure of the spherical angle which the same two circles make 
with one another. 

Let the great circles BA, CA on the superficies 
of a sphere, of which the centre is D, intersect one 
another in A, and let BC be an arc of another great 
circle, of which the pole is A ; BC is the measure 
of the spherical angle BAC. 

Join AD, DB, DC ; since A is the pole of BC, 
AB, AQ are quadrants (2.), and the angles ADB, 
ADC are right angles : therefore (4. def. 2. Sup.), 
the angle CDB is the inclination of the planes of 

31 
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the circles AB, AC, and is (def. 3.) equal to the s]pherical angle BAC ; 
bttt the arc BC measures the angle BDC, therefore it also measures the 
spherical angle BAC* 

Cor. If two arcs of great circles, AB and AC, which inteiisect one an- 
other in A, be each of them quadrants^ A will be the pole of the great cir- 
cle which passes through £ and C the extremities of those arcs. For 
since the arcs AB and AC are quadrants, the angles ADB, ADC are right 
angles, and AD is therefore peipendicular to the plane BDC, that is, to the 
plane of the great circle wl4ch passes through B and C. The point A i» 
therefore (1. Cor. 2.) the pole of the great circle which passes through B 
and C. 

PROP. IV. 

If the planes of two great dreles of a Sfher^ be^ at right angles to one another^ 
the circumference of each of the circles passes through the- poles vf the 
other ; and if the circumference of one great circle pass through the poles 
of another, the planed of these drdes are at right angles. 

Let AC6D, AEBF be two great circles, the planes of which are right 
angles to one another, the poles of the circle AEBF are in the circumference 
ACBD, and the poles of the circle ACBD in the circumference AEBF. 

From G the centre of the sphere, draw GC in the plane ACBD perpen- 
dicular to AB. Then because GC in the plane ACBD, at right angles 
to the plane AEBF, is at right angles 
to the common section of the two 
planes, it is (Def. 2. 2. Sup.) also at 
right angles to the plane AEBF, and 
therefore (1. Cor. 2.) C is the pole of 
• the circle AEBF ; and if CG be pro- 
duced in D, D is the other pole of the 
circle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing 
GE in the plane AEBF, perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and producing it to F, it has 
shewn that E and F are the poles of 
the circle ACBD. Therefore, the 
poles of each of these circles are in 
the circumference of the other. 

Again, If C be one of the poles of the circle AEBF, the great circle 
ACBD which passes through C, is at right angles to the circle AEBF. 
For, CG being drawn from the pole to the centre of the circle AEBF, is 
at right angles (1. Cor. 2.) to the plane of that circle ; and therefore, every 
plane passing through CG (17. 2. Sup.) is at right angles to the plane 
AEBF ; now, the plane ACBD passes through CG. 

Cor. 1 . If of two great circles, the first passes through the poles of the 




* When in any reference j[io mention is made of a Book, or of the Flane^Trigonometiy, tfia 
Spherical Trigonometry is meant. 
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second, the second also peases Uuongh die poles of the first. For, if the 
first passes through the poles of the second, the plane of the first nrast be 
at right angles to the plane of the second, by the second part of this piopp- 
sition; and therefore, by the first part of. it, the circumference of each 
.passes through the poles of the other. 

CoR. 2. All greater circles that have a common diameter have their 
poles in the circumference of a circle, the plane of which is perpendicular 
to that diameter. 



PROP. V. 

In isosceles spkerieal trianghs the migles at the base are equal. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, haying the side AB equal to the side 
AC ; the spherical angles ABC and ACB are equal. 
Jy ' — Let^be the centre of the sphere ; join j^ 
. D6, DC, DA, and from A on the straight 
lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars A£, 
AF ; and from the points E and F draw in 
the plane DBC the straight lines EG, FG 
perpendicular to DB and DC, meeting one 
another in G : Join AG. 

Because D£ is at right angles lo-each of 
the straight lines A£, EG, it is at right angles 
to the plane AEG, which passes through 
AE, EG (4. 2. Sup.) ; and therefore, every 
plane that passes through D£ is at right angles to the plane AEG (17. 2. 
Sup.) ; wherefore, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AEG. 
For the same reason, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AFG, 
and therefore AG, the common section of the planes AFG, AEG is at 
right angles (18. 2. Sup.) to the plane DBC, and the angles AGE, AGF 
are consequently right angles. 

But since the arc AB is equal to the arc AC, the angle ADB is equal 
to the angle ADC. Therefore the triangles ADE, ADF, have the angles 
EDA, FDA, equal, as also the angles AED, AFD, which are right an* 
gles ; and they have the side AD common, therefore the other sides are 
equal, viz. AE to AF(26. 1.), and DE to DF. Again, because the angles 
AGE, AGF are right angles, the squares on AG and GE are equal to the 
square of AE ; and the squares of AG and GF to the square of AF. But 
the squares of AE and AF are equal, therefore ihe squares of AG and GE 
are equal to the squares of AG and GF, and taking away the common 
square of AG, the remaining squares of GE and GF are equal, and GE is 
therefore equal to GF. Wherefore, in the triangles AFG, AEG, the side 
GF is equal to the side GE, and AF has been proved to be equal to AE, . 
and the base AG is common ; therefore, the angle AFG is iequal to the 
angle AEG (8. 1.). But the angle AFG is the angle which the plane 
ADC makes with the plane DBC (4. def. 2. Sup.), because FA and FG, 
which are drawn in these planes, are at right angles to DF, the common 
section of the planes. The angle AFG (3. def.) is therefore equal to the 
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flpliarieal angle ACB ; and, for the eame rettMm^ the angle AEG it eqnd 
to the spherical angle ABC. But the angiee AF6, AEG are equal. 
Therefoire the spherical angles ACB, ABC are also equal. 

PROP. VI. 

.. -• 

If the angles at the base of a spherical triangle be equals the triangle is tseseeUs, 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle having the angles ABC, ACB eqnal 
to one another ; the sides AC and AB are also equal. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join DB, DC, DA, and from A on 
the straight lines DB» DC, draw the perpendieBlwe A£» ^ ; a^d from 
the points E and F, draw in the plane DBC a ^ 

ihe straight lines £0^ FG perpendicular to ^ 

DB and DC, meeting one another ill G ; 
join AG. 

Then, it may be proted, as was done in | V\\ \ ^0 

the last proposition, that AG is at right an- 
gles to the plane BCD, and that therefore 
the angles AGF, AGE are right angles, and 
also that the angles AFQ, AEG are equal 
to the angles which the planes D AC, DAB -J T^ " -pi i ft 
make with the plane DBC. But because ^ £1 J^ 

the spherical angles ACB, ABC are equal, the angles whioh the plaaen 
DAC, DAB make with the plane DBC are equal (3..def.), and therefore 
the angles AFG, AEG are also equal. The triangles AGE, AGF have 
Aerefore two angles <^ the one equal to two angles of the other, and thej 
have also the side AG common, wherefore they are equal, and the side AF 
is equal to the side AE. 

Again, because the triangles ADF, AD£ are right angled at F and E, 
the squares of DF and FA are equal to the square of DA, that is, to the 
squares of DE and DA ; now, the square of AF is equal to the square of 
AE, therefore the square of DF is equal to the square of DE, and Uie side 
DF to the side DE. Therefore, in the triangles DAF, DAE, because DF 
is equal to DE and DA common, and also AF equal to AE, the angl# 
ADF is equal to the angle ADE ; therefore also die arcs AC and AB, 
which are the measures of the angles ADF, and ADE, are equal to one 
another ; and the. triangle ABC is isosceles. 



PROP- VIL 

Any two sides of a spherical triangle are greater than the third. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, any two aides AB, BC ate greater than 
the tfattd side AC. 
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Let D be the centre of the sphere ; 
join DA, DB, DC. 

The solid angle at D is contained by 
three plane angles ADB, ADC, BDC ; 
any two of which, ADB, BDC are 
greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third 
ADC ; and therefore any two of the 
arcs AB, AC, BC, which mearare 
these angles, as AB and BC must also 
be greater than the third AC. 



PROP. vin. 




* 
The three sides of a spherical triangle are less than the cireumferenee of a 

great circle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle as before, the three sides AB, BO, AC 
are less than the circamference of a great circle. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere : The solid angle at D is contained' 
by three plane angles BDA, BDC, ADC, which together are less than 
four right angles (21. 2. Sup.) therefore the sides AB, BC, AC, which are 
the measures of these angles, are together less than four quadrants describ- 
ed with the radius AD, that is, than the circumference of a great circle. 

PROP. IX. 

In a spherical triangle the greater angle is opposite to the greater side; and 

conversely. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, the greater angle A is opposed to tbo 
greater side BC. 

Let the angle BAD be made equal a 

to the angle B, and then BD, DA will 
be equal (6.), and therefore AD, DC 
are equal to BC ; but AD, DC are 
greater than AC (7.), therefore BC is 
greater than AC, that is, the greater 
angle A is opposite to the greater side 
BC. ' The converse is demonstrated as 
Prop. 19. l.Elem. 

PROP. X 

According as the sum of two of the sides of a spherical triangle , is greater than 
a semicircle f equal to it, or less, each of the interior angles at the hose is greater 
than the exterior and opposite angle at the base, equcd to it, or Jess ; and also 
the Stan of the two interior angles at the base greater than two right angles, 
equal to two right angles^ or less than two right angles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, of wUcfa the sides are AB and BC ; 
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poduce any of the two sides as AB, and the base AC, till they meet again 
m D ; then, the arc ABD is a semicircle, and the spherical angles at A 
and D are equal, because each of them is the inclination of the circle ABD 
to the circle ACD. 

1. If AB, BC be equal to a g ^ 
semicircle, that is, to AD, BC will y^''''\^ ^"^^^^V^ 
be equal toBD, and^refore (5;) j^ \ ^v 
the angle D, or the angle A, will ^^ \ ^v 
be equal to the angle BCD, that ^\. \ y^^ 
is, the interior angle at the base ^^^^^ >. ^^^ 
equal to the exterior and oppo- ^ -S^j-^'^ 

site. ^ 

2. If AB, BO together be greater than a semicircle, thai is, greater than 
ABD, BC wiU be greater than BD ; and therefore (9.), the angle D, that 
is, the angle A, is greater than the an^le BCD. 

3. In the same manner it is shewn, if AB, BC together be less than a 
semicircle, that the angle A is less than the angle BCD. 

Now, since the angles BCD, BCA are equal to tw^o right angles, if the 
angle A be greater than BCD, A and ACB together will be greater than 
two right angles. If A be equal to BCD, A and ACB together, will be 
equal to two right angles ; and if A be less than BCD, A and ACB will 
be less than two right angles. 

PROP. XL 

If the angular points of a spherical triangle be made the poles of three great 
drcUsy these three circles by their intersections wiUform a triangle, which 

, is satd to he supplemental to the former; and the two triangles are such^ 
that the sides of the one are the supplements of the arcs which measure the 
angles of the other. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle ; and from the points A, B, and C as 
poles, let the great circles FE, ED, DF be described, intersecting one in- 
other in F, D and E ; the sides of the triangle FED are the supplement of 
the measures of the angles A, B, C, viz. FE of the angle BAC, DE of the 
angle ABC, and DF of the angle ACB : And again, AC is the supplement 
of the angle JDFE, AB of the angle FED, and BC of the angle EDF. 

Let AB produced meet DE, EF in G, M ; 
let AC meet FD, FE in K, L ; and let BC 
meet FD, DE in N, H. 

Since A is the pole of FE, and the circle 
AC passes through A, EF will pass through 
the pole of AC (1. Cor. 4.) and since AC 
passes through C, the pole of FD, FD will 
pass through the pole of AC ; therefore the 
pole of AC is in the point F, in which the 
arcs DF, EF "intersect each other. In the 
same manner, D is the pole of BC, and E 
the pole of AB. 

Jjjii since F, E are the poles of AL, AM, the arcs FL and EM (2) are 
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qaadrants, and FL, EM togfether, that is, FE and ML together, are equal 
to a semicircle. But since A is the pole of ML, ML is the measure of the 
aagle BAG (3.), consequently F£ is the supplement of the measure of the 
angle BAG. In the same manner, ED, DF are the supplemMits of the 
measures of the angles ABO, BGA. 

Since likewise GN, BH are quadrants, CN and BH together, that is, 
NH and BG together, are equal to a semicircle ; and since D is the pole of 
NH, NH is the measure of the angle FDE, therefore the measure of the 
aagle FDE is the supplement of the side BG. In the same manner, it is 
•hewn that the measures of the angles OEF, EFD are the supplements 
of the sides AB, AG in the triangle ABG. 

PROP. XII. 

The three angles of a spherical triangle are greater than two, ani less than stx^ 

right angles. 

The measure of the angles A, B, G, in the triangle ABG, together with 
the three sides of the supplemental triangle DEF, are (11.) equal to three 
semicircles ; but the three sides of the triangle FDE, are (8.) less than two 
semicircles ; therefore the measures of the angles A, B, G, are greater than 
a semicircle ; and hence the angles A, B, G are greater than two right 
angles. 

And because the interior angles of any triangle, together with the exte- 
rior, are equal to six right angles, the interior slone are less than six right 
angles. 

•PROP. XIII. 

I/io the circumference of a great circle, from apoiht in the surface of the sphere^ 
which is not the pole of that circle, arcs of great circles be drawn ; the greatest 
of ihese arcs is that which passes through the pole of the first-mentioned ctr- 
cle, and the supplement of it is the least ; and of the other arcs, that which is 
nearer to the greatest is greater than that which is more remote. 

Let ADB be the circumference of a great circle, of which the pole is H, * 
and let G be any other point ; through G and H let the semicircle AGB be 
drawn meeting the circle ADB in A and B ; and let the arcs GD, CE, GF 
also be described. From G draw GO perpendicular to AB, and then, be- 
cause the drcle AHGB which passes 
through H, the pole of the circle ADB, 
is at right angles to ADB, GO is per- 
pendicular to the plane ADB. Join 
GD, GE, GF, GA, GD,' GE, GF, GB. 

Becailse AB is the diameter of the 
circle ADB, and G a point in it, which 
is not the centre, (for the centre is in 
the point where the perpendicular from 
H meets A B), therefore AG, the part 
of the diameter in which the centre is. 
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IS the gieateflt (7. 3.), a^ GB the leult of all the straight tines that eaa be 
^vn fiom G to the circumference ; ^nd GD, which is nearer to AB, is 
fpeater tksfi G£, which is more remote. But the triaagles CGA, CGD 
ue right angled at G, and therefore AC^sAG^+GG^ and DG^»I>G^+ 
GC2; but AG2+GCVDG2+GC2; because AG/DG; therefoare AC^ 
7DC^ and* AC 7 DC. And becauae the chord AC is greater than the 
choDi DC, the arc AC is greater than the arc DC In the same manner, 
since GD is gresiter than GE, and G£ than GF, it is shewn that CD is 
greater than C£, and C£ than CF. Wherefore also the arc CD is greater 
^tan the arc C£, and the arc QE greater than the arc CF, and CF iJaam 
CB, that is, of all the arcs of greater circles drawn from C to the circumr 
ference of the circle ADB, AC which passes through the pole H, is the 
greatest, and CB its supplement is the least ; and of the others, that which 
is nearer to AC the greatest, is greater than that which is more remote. 



PROP. XIV. 

In a right tmgled spherieat triangle, the sides containing the right angU are oj 
the same affection with the angles opposite to them, that is, if the sides be 
greater or less than quadrants, the opposite angles will he greater or less than 
right angles, and conversely. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, right angled at A, any side AB will 
be of the same affection widi the opposite angle ACB. 

Produce the arcs AC, AB, till they meet again in D, and bisect AD in 
E. Then ACD, ABD are semicircles, and AE an arc of 90^. Also, be- 
cause CAB is by hypothesis a right sngle, the plane of the circle ABD is 
perpendicular to the plane of the ; 
circle ACD, so that the pole of 
ACD is in ABD, (1. CAr. 4.), 
and is therefore the point E. Let 
EC be an arc of a great circle 
j^aissing through £ and C. 

Then because £ is the pole of 
the circle ACD, EC is a (2.) 
quadrant, and the plane of the 
circle EC (4.) is at right angles 
to the plane of the feircle ACD, 
that is, the spherical angle ACE 
is a right angle ; and therefore, 
when AB is less than AE, the 
angle ACB, being less than 
ACE, is less than a right angle. 
But when AB is greater than 
AE, the angle ACB is greater 
than ACE, or than, a right an- 
gle. In the same way may the 
converse be demonstrated. 
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PROP. XV. 

If the two sides of a right angled Spherical triangle about the right angle be of 
the same affection, the hypotenuse will be less than a quadrant ; and if they be 
of different affection, the hypotenuse will begre<Uer than a quadrant. 

Let ABC b9 a right angled spherical triangle ; according as the two 
sides AB, AC are of the same or of different affection, the hypotenuse BC 
will be less, or greater than a quadrant. 

The construction of the last proposition remaining, bisect the semicircle 
ACD in G, then AG will be an arc of 90^, and G will be the pole of the 
circle ABD. 

1. Let AB, AC be each less than 90^. Then, because C is a point on 
the surface of the sphere, which is not the pole of the circle ABD, the arc 
CGD, which passes through G the pole of ABD is greater than C£ (13.), 
and C£ greater than CB. But C£ is a quadrant, as was before shewn, 
therefore CB is less than a quadrant. Thus also it is proved of the right 
angled triangle CDB, (right angled at D), in which each of the sides CD, 
DB is greater than a quadrant, that the hypotenuse BC is less than a 
quadrant. 

2. Let AC be less, and AB greater than 90<^. Then because CB falls 
between CGD and CE, it is greater (12.) than CE, that is, than a quad- 
rant. 

Cor. L Hence conversely, if the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle 
be greater or less than a quadrant, the sides will be of different or the same 
affection. 

Cor. 2. Since (14.) the oblique angles of a right angled spherical trian- 
gle have the same affection with the opposite sides, therefore, according as 
the hypotenuse is greater or less than a quadrant, the oblique angles will 
be different, or of the same affection. 

Cor. 3. Because the sides are of the same affection with the opposite 
angles, therefore when an angle and the side adjacent are of the same affec- 
tion, the h3rpotenuse is less than a quadrant : and conversely. : 

PROP. XVL 

In any spherical triangle, if the perpendicular upon the base from the opposite 
angle fall within the triangle, the angles at the base are of the same affection; 
and if the perpendicular fall without the triangle, the angles at the base are of 
different affection. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from C 
perpendicular to the base AB. 

1. Let CD fall within the triangle ; then, since ADC, BDC are right 
angled spherical triangles, the angles A, B must each be of the same affec- 
tion with CD (14.). 

^ 32 
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2. Let CD fall without the triangle ; then (14.) the angle B is of the 
game affection with CD ; and the angle CAD is of the same affection with 
CD ; therefore the angle CAD and B are of the same affection, and the 
angle, CAB and B are.Uierefore of different affections. 

CoR. Hence, if the angles A and B be of the same affection, the per- 
pendicular will fall within the base ; for if it did not, A and B would be oC 
different affection. And if the angles A and B be of different affection, 
the perpendicular will fall without the triangle ; for, if it did not, the angles 
A and B would be of the same affection, contrary to the supposition. 



PROP. XVII. 

If to the hose of a spherical triaingle a perpendicular he draiDnfrsm the opp(mH 

angle J which either falls within the triangle, or is the nearest of the two thai 

faU without; the least of the segments of the base is adjacent to the least of 

the sides of the triangle j or t»the greatest, accardifig as the sum of thesides 

is less or greater than a semicircie. 

Let ABEF be a great circle of a sphere, H its pole, and 6HD anf cir- 
cle passing through H, which therefore is perpendicular to the circle 
ABEF. Let A and B be two points in the circle ABEF, on opposite 
sides of the point D, and let D be nearer 
to A than to B, and let C be any point 
in the circle 6HD between H and D. 
Through the points A and C, B and C, 
let the arcs AC and BC be drawn, and 
let them be produced till they meet the 
circle ABEF in the points E and F, 6| 
then the arcs ACE, BCF are semicir- 
cles. Also ACB, ACF, CFE, ECB, 
are four spherical . triangles continued 
by arcs of the same circles, and having 

the same perpendiculars CD and CO. 

i 

I. Now.because CE is nearer to the arc CHG than CB is, CE is greater 
than CA, and therefore CE and CA are greater than CB and CA, where- 
fore CB and GA axe less than a semicircle ; but biscause AD is by sup- 
position less than DB, AC isalso less than CB (13.), and therefore in this 
case, viz. when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, and when the 
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mim of the sides is less than a semicircle, (he least segmeat isidjacent to the 
least side. 

2. AguQ, in the triangle FCA die two sides FC and CA are less dma 
m semicirde ; for since A€ is less than OB, AC and CF are less than BC 
and CF. Also, AC is less than CF, because it is more remote from CHO 
tfaftn CF is ; therefore in this case also, riz. vhen the perpendicalar fafls 
without the tiiangle, and when the sum of the sides is less than a tsemicsr^ 
cle, the least segment of the base AD is adjacent to the least side. 

3. But in the triangle FCE the two sides FC and CE are greater than 
a semicirde ; ^r, since FC is greater than CA, FC and CE are greater 
than AC iwd CE. Atid because AC is less than CB, EC is peater thaft 
CF, and EC is therefore nearer to the perpeodicular CHG than CF ia^ 
wherefore EG is the least segment of the base, and is adjacent Jo the 
greater side. 

4. In the triangle ECB the two sides EC, CB are greater than a semi- 
circle ; for, since by siqpyposition CB is greater than CA, EC and CB lune 
greater than EC and CA. Also, EC is greater than CB, whereftnre in 
this case, also, the least segment of the base EG is adjacent to the greatest 
aide of the triangle. Therefore, when the sum of the sides is greater than 
a semioircle, the least segment of the base is adjacent to the greatest side, 
whether the perpendicular fall within or without the triangle : and it has 
been shewn, that when the smn of the sides is less than a semicircle, the 
least segment of the base is adjacent to the least of the mdes, whethet the 
perpendicular fall within or without the triangle. 

PROP. xvm. 

In rigJU angled spherieal triangles ^ the sine of either of the sides about the right 
angle,is to the radius of the sphere, as the tangent of the remaining side is 
to the tar^gent of the angle opposite to that side. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having ttie riaht angle at A ; and let AB be 
eithei* of the sides, the sine of the side AB will be to the radius, as the tan- 
gent of the other side AC to the tangent of the angle ABC, opposite to AC. 
Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join AD, BD, CD, and let AF be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, which-cherefore will be the sine of the arc AB, and 
from the point F, let there be drawn in the plane BDC the straight line 
FE at right angles to BD, meeting DC in 
£, and let AE bie joined. Since therefore 
the straight line DB is at right angles to 
both FA and FE, it will jilso be at right 
angles to the plane AEF (4. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the plane ABD, which passes 
through DF, is perpendicular to the plane 
AEF (17. 2. Sup.), and the plane AEF 
perpendicular to ABD : But the plane 
ACD or AED, is also perpendicular to jy 
the same ABD, beeanse the spherical an- 
gle B AC is a right angle . Therefore AE, ^.^ 
die common section of the planes AED, 7 ^ 
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AEF, 18 at right anries to the plane ABD (18. 2. Sup.)> and EAF^ EAD 
are right angles. Therefore AE is the tangent of the arc AC ; and in the 
rectilmeal triangle AEF, having a right angle at A, AF is to the radius as 
AE to the tangent of the angle AFE (1. PL Tr.) ; but AF is the sine of 
the arc AB, and AE the tangent of the arc AC ; and the angle AFE is 
the inclination of the planes CBD, ABD (4. def. 2. Sup.), or is equal to the 
spherical angle ABC : Therefore the sine of the arc AB is to the radios as 
me tangent of the arc AC to the tangent of the opposite angle ABC. 

Cor. Since hj this proposition, sin. AB : R : : tan. AC : tan. ABC ; 
and because R : cot. ABC : : tan. ABC : R (1 Cor. def. 9. PI. Tr.) by 
equality, sin. AB : cot. ABC : : tan. AC : R. 

* PROP. XIX. 

In right angled spherical triangles the sine of the hypotenuse tstothe radius as 
the sine of either side is to the sine of the angle opposite to that side. 

Let the triangle ABC be right angled at A, and let AC be either of the 
sides ; the sine of the hypotenuse BC will be to the radius as the sine of 
the arc AC is to the sine of the angle ABC. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere, and let CE be drawn porpendicular 
to DB, which will therefore be the sine of the hypotenuse BC ; and from 
the point E let there be drawn in the 
plane ABD the straight line EF per- 
pendicular to DB, and let CF be joined ; 
then CF will be at right angles to the 

flane ABD, because as was shewn of 
SA in the preceding proposition, it is 
the common section of two planes DCF, 
£CF, each perpendicular to the plane 
ADB. Wherefore CFD, CFE are right 
angles, and CF is the sine of the arc .^ 

AC ; and in the triangle CFE having ^ 

the right angle CFE, CE is to the radius, as CF to the sine of the angle 
CEF (1. PI. Tr.). But, since CE, FE are at right angles to DEB, which 
is the common section of the planes CBD, ABD, the angle CEF is equal 
to the inclination of these planes (4. def. 2. Sup.), that is, to the spherical 
angle ABC. Therefore the sine of the hypotenuse CB, is to the radius, as 
the sine of the side AC to the sine of the opposite' angle ABC. 

PROP. XX. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the radius 
as the cotangent of either of the angles is to the tangent of the remaining 
angle. • 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having a right angle at A, the cosine 
m the hypotenuse BC is to the radius as the cotangent of the angle ABC 
to the tangent of the angle ACB. 
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Describe the circle D£, of which B is the pole, and let it meet AC in 
F. and the circle BC in E ; and since the circle BD pases through the 




pole B, of the circle DF, DF must pass through the pole of BD (4.). And 
since AC is perpendicular to BD, the plane of the circle AC is perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the circle BAD, and therefore AC must also (4.) pass 
through the pole of BAD ; wherefore, the pole of the circle BAD is in the 
point F, where the circles AC, DE, intersect. The arcs FA, FD are 
therefore quadrants, and likewise the arcs BD, BE. Therefore, in the tri- 
angle CEF, right angled at the point E, CE is the complement of BC, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle ABC ; EF is the complement of the arc ED, 
a^ measure of the angle ABC, and FC, the hypotenuse of the triangle 
CEF, is the complement of AC, and the arc AD, which is the measure of 
the angle CFE, is the complement of AB. 

But (18.) in the triangle CEF, sin. CE : R : : tan. EF : tan. ECF, that 
is, in the triangle ACB, cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB. i 

CoR. Because cos. BC : R : : cot. ABQ : tan. ACB, and (Cor. 1. def. 9. 
PL Tr.) cot. ABC : R : : R : tao. ABC, ex aequo, cot. ACB : cos. BC : : R 
: cot. ABC. 

PROP. XXI. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of an angle is to the radius as the 
tangent of the side adjacent to that angle is to the tangent of the hypotenuse. 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin. FE : R : : 
tan. CE : tan. CFE (18.) : but sin: EF=cos. ABC ; tan. CE=cot. BC, and 
tan. CFE scot. AB, therefore cos. ABC : R : : cot. BC : cot. AB. Now, 
because (Cor. 1. def. 9. PL Tr.) cot BC : R : : R : tan. BC, and cot. AB : 
R : : R : tan. AB, by equality inversely, cot. BC : cot. AB :.: tan. AB : 
BC ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC. 

Coa. 1. From the demonstration it is manifest, that the tangents of any 
two arcs AB, BC are reciprocally proportional to their cotangents. 
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Cor. 2. Because cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC, and R ". cos. BC : : 
tan. BC : R, by equality, cos. ABC : cot. BC : : tan. AB : R. That is, the 
cosine of any of we oblique angles is to the cotangent of the hypotenusOy 
as the tangent of the side aciyaoent to the angle is to the radius* 

PROP. XXII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ror 
diuSy as the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the cosine of the other side. 

The same construc^on remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. C£ : sin. CF£ (19.) ; but sin. CF=co8. CA, sin. CE=:cos. BC, and 
sin. CF£=cos. AB ; therefore cos. CA : R : : cos. BC : cos. AB; 

PROP. xxni. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra- 
dius, as the cosine of the angle opposite to that side is to the sine of the other 
angle. 

The same eonstmction remaining : In ^e triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. EF : sin. ECF (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin. EFscos. ABC, and 
sin. ECFsssin. BCA : therefore, cos. CA : R : : cos. ABC : sin. BCA. 

PROP. XXIV. 

In spherical triangles, whether right angled or ohfique angled, the sines of the 
sides are proportional to the sines of the angles opposite to them. 

First, let ABC be a right angled trianrie, having a ri^ angle at A ; 
therefore (19.), the sine of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius, (or the sine 
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•f the right ai^« at A), aa the sine of 
tkft side AC to the aise of the angle B, 
And, in like manner, the sine of BC is 
to the sine of the angle A, as the sine 
of AB to the sine of the angle C; 
wherefore (11. 5.) the sine of the side 
AC is to the sine of the angle B, as the 
sine of AB Ufike sine of the angle C. 

Secondly, Let ABC be an oblique angled triangle, the sine of any of the 
sides BC will be to the sine of any of the other two AC, as the sine of the 
angle A opposite to BC, is to the sine of the angle B opposite to AC« 
Through the point C, let there be drawn jm arc of a great circle CD ffttn 
pendicular to AB ; and in the right angled triangle BCD, sin. BC : R : : 





sin. CD : sin. B (19.) ; and in the triangle ADC, sin. AC : R : : sin. CD : 
sin. A ; wherefore, by equality inversely, sin. BC : sin. AC : : sin. A : sin. 
B. In the same manner, it may be proved that sin. BC : sin. AB : : sift. 
A : sin. C, &c. 

« 

^ PROP. XXV. 

In oblique angled spherical triangles^ a perpendicular arc being drawn from 
any of the angles upon the opposite side, the cosines of the angles at the base 
are proportioned to the sines cf the segments of the vertical angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and the arc CD perpen^cular to the base BA ; 
the cosine of the angle B will be to the cosine of the angle A, as the sine 
of the angle BCD to the sine of the angle ACD. 

For having drawn CD perpendicular to AB, in the right angled triangle 
BCD (23.), COS. CD : R : : cos. B : sin. DCB ; and in the right angled 
triangle ACD, cos. CD : R : : cos. A : sin. ACD ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. 
B : sin. DCB : : cos. A : sin. ACD, and alternately, cos. B : cos. A : : sin. 
BCD : sin. ACD. 



PROP. XXVI. 

The same things remaining, the cosines of the sidesBC, CA, areprcportiondl 
to the cosines of BDy DA, the segmenU of the base* 

For in the triangle BCD (22.), cos.BC : cos. BD : : cos. DC : R, and in 
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the triangle ACD, cos. AC : cos. AD : : cos. DC : R ; therefore (11. 5.) 
COS. BC : COS. BD : : cos. AC : cos. AD, and alternately, cos. BC : cos. 
AC : : cos. BD : cos.,AD. 



PROP. XXVIL 

The same canstrtiction remaining^ the sines of BD, DA, the segments of the 
base are reciprocally proportional to the tangents ofB and A, the angles 
at the base. 

In the triangleBQD (18.), sin. BD : R : : tan. DC : tan. B ; and in the 
triangle ACD, sin. AD : R : : tan. DC : tan. A ; therefore, by equality in- 
Tersely, sin. BD : sin. AD : : tan. A : tan. B. 





PROP. XXVIII. 

The same construction remaining, the cosines of the segments of the vertical 
angle are reciprocally proportioned to the tangents of the sides. 

Because (21.), cos. BCD : R : : tan. CD : tan. BC, and also coft. ACD 
R : : tan. CD : tan. AC, by equality inyersely, cos. BCD : cos. ACD : : 
tan. AC : tan. BC. 

PROP. XXIX. 

If from an angle of a spherical triangle there be dravm a perpendicular to the 
opposite side, or base, the rectangle contained by the tangents of half the 
sum, and of half the difference of the segments of the* base is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the tangents of half the sum, and of half the diffe^ 
rence of the two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from the 
angle C at right angles to the base AB, tan. ^ (m+n) Xtan. ^ (m—- n)=s^ 
tan. {a+b)X^tai,n. (a^b). 

Let BC=a, AC =5 ; BD=m, AD=n. < Because (26.) cos. a : cos. b : : 
cos. m : cos. n(E. 5.), cos. a+b ; cos. a — cos. b : : cos. m+cos. n : cos. m— 
COS. n. But (1. Cor. 3. PL Trig.), cos. a+cos, b : cos. a— ( 

ia+b) : tan. ^ [a^b), and also, cos. m+cos. n : cos. : 
m+n) : tan. J {m—n). Therefore, (11. 5.) cot. i{a, ^ 
: : cot, J (m+n) : tan. J (m— n). And because rectangles of the same al- 



m+cos. n : cos. m — 
)S. a— cos. b : : cot. ^ 
J. m — cos. n : : cot. i 
[a+b) : tan. ^ (a — 5) 



I 
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titude are as their bases, tan. ^ {a+h)x cot. ^[a+b) : tan. ^ (a+^)Xtan. 
i (a— &) :: tan. J (m+n)x cot. J^ (m+n) : tan. J (mXn)+tan. ^(m— n). 
Now the first and third terms of tms proportion are equal, being each equal 
to the square of the radius (1. Cor. PI. Trig.), therefore the remaining two 
are equal (9. 5.), or tan. 3(m+^)Xtan. f (m— n)=tan. ^(a+&)xtan. J 
{a-^b) ; that is, tan. ^ (BD+AD)xtan. ^ (BD— AD)=tan. J (BC+AC) 
Xtan. i(BC-AC). 

CoR. 1. Because the sides of equal rectangles are reciprocally propor- 
tional, tm. ^ (BD+ AD) : tan. ^ (BC+AC) : : tan. ^ (BC — AC) : tan. ^ 
(BD— AD). 

« 

Cor. 2. Since, when the perpendicular CD falls within the triangle, 
BD4-AD=AB, the base ; and when CD falls without the triangle BD^ 
ADssAB, therefore, in the first case, the proportion in the last corollary 
becomes tan. i(AB) : tan. J(BC+AC) :: tan.i(BC— AC) : tan.i(BD— 
AD) ; and in the second case, it becomes by inversion and alternation, tan. 
J (AB) ; tan. ^ (BC+AC) : : tan. J (BC-AC) : tan. J (BD+AD). 




SCHOLIUM. 

The preceding proposition, which is yery useful in spherical trigonome- 
try, may be easily remembered from its analogy to the proposition in plane 
trigonometry, that the rectangle under half the sum, and h&lf the difference 
of the sides of a plane triangle, is equal to the rectangle under half the 
sum, and half the difference of the segments of the base. See (K. 6.), also 
4th Case PI. Tr. We are indebted to Napier for this and the two follow- 
ing theorems, which are so'well adapted to calculation by Logarithms, 
that they muist be considered as three of the most valuable propositions in 
Trigonometry^ ^ 

33 
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PROP. XXX. 

If a perpendicular be drawn from an angle of a spherical triangle to the oppo' 
site side or base, the sine of the sum of the angles at the base is to the sine 
of their difference as the tangent of half the base to the tangent of half the 
difference of its segments, when the perpendicular falls within; but as the 
co^tangent of half the base to the co-tangent of half the sum oj the segments, 
when the perpendicular falls without the triangle : And the sine of the sum 
of the two sides is to the sine of their difference as the co-tangent of half 
the angle contained by the sides, to the tangent of half the difference of 
the angles which the perpendicular makes with the same sides when it falls 
within, or to the tangent of half the sum of these angles, when it falls with' 
out the triangle. 

If ABC be a spherical triangle, and AD a perpendicular to the base BC, 
sin. (C+B) : sin. (C-B) : : tan. J BC : tan. ^ (BD^DC), when AD faUs 
within the triangle ; but sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : cot. ^ BC : cot. ) 
(BD+DC), when AD falls without. And again, 





sin. (AB+AC) ^. sin. (AB-AC) : : cot. ^ BAC : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD), 
when AD falls within ; but when AD falls without the triangle, 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. ^ BAC : tan. ^ (BAD+CAD). 
For in the triangle BAC (27.), tan. B : tan. C : : sin. CD : sin. BD, and 
therefore (E. 5.), tan. C+tan. B : tan.X— tan. B : : sin. BD+sin. CD : 
sin. BD— sin. CD. Now (by the annexed Lemma), tan. C+tan. B : tan. 
C— tan. B : : sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B), and sin. BD+sin. CD : sin. BD 
—sin. CD : : tan. J (BD+CD) : tan. | (BD— CD), (3. PI. Trig.), there- 
fore, because ratios which are equal to the same ratio are 'equal to one 
another (11. 5.), sin. (C+B) ; sin. (C— B) : : tan. -J (BD+CD) : tan. } 
(BD— CD). 
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Now when AD is within the triangle, BD+CD=BC, and thereforjB sin. 
(C+B) : sin. (0— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD— CD). And again, when 
AD is without the triangle, BD—CD=BC, and therefore sin. (C+B) : sin. 
(C— B) : : tan. J (BD+CD) : tan. J BC, or because the tangents of any 
two arcs are reciprocally as their co-tangents, in (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : ; 
cot. i BC : cot. i (BD+CD). 

The second part of the proposition is next to be demonstrated. Because 
(28.) tan. AB : tan. AC : : cos. CAD : cos. BAD, tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. 
AB— tan. AC :: cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. CAD— cos^BAD. But 

i Lemma) tan. AB+tan. AC ; tan. AB— tan. AC : : sin. (AB+AC) : sin. 
AB— AC),and (1. cor. 3. PI. Trigr.) cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos* C4.D— 
cos. BAD : : cot. ^ (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD). Therefore (11. 
5.) sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. ^ (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD 
—CAD). Now, when AD is within the triangle, BAD+CAD=BAC, 
andtherefore sin. (AB+AC) :'sin. (AB— AC) : ; cot. J BAC : tan. i (BAD 
^CAD.) 
But if AD be without the triangle, BAD— CAD = BAC, and therefore 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : 
cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ BAC ; or because 
cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ BAC ; : cot. J BAC : 
tan. I (BAD+CAD), sin. (AB+AC) : sm. (AB-AC) : : cot. l BAC ; 
tan. i (BAD+CAD). 

LEMMA. 

The sum of the tangents of any two arcs, is to the difference of their tangents^ 
as the sine of the sum of the arcSy to the sine of their difference, 

*. Let A and B be two arcs, tan. A+tan. B : tan. A— tan. B : : sin. (A+B) 

^^:(A-B). 

For, by § 6. page 232, sin. A X cos. B+cos. A X sin. B=sin. (A+B), and 

. r J- -J- nu A 13 ®i^- A. , sin. B sin. (A+B) . ^ 

therefore dividing all by cos. A cos. B, r + =r = ; — - — ~, that 

•^ cos. A COS. B cos. A X cos. B 

is. because — ^=tan. A, tan. A+tan. B= '; ^-, . In the same 

cos. A COS. A X COS. B 

manner it is proved that tan. A —tan. B = ' } " ^ =r. Therefore tan. A 

COS. A X COS. B 

+tan. B ; tan. A— tan. B : : sin. (A+B) : sin. (A— B). 

PROP. XXXI. 

The sine of half the sum of any tvjo angles of a spherical triangle is to the 
sineof half their difference, as the tangent of half the^ side adjacent to these 
angles is to the tangent of half the difference of the sides opposite to them ; 
and the cosine of half the sum of the same angles is to the cosine of half 
their difference, as the tangent of half the side adjacent to them, to the tan' 
gent of half the sum of the sides opposite, 

LetC+B=2S, C— B=2D, the base BC=£2B, and the difference ot 
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the iegments of the base, or BD'CD=2X. Then, because (30.) mol 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD— CD), sin. 2S : sin. 2D 
: : ten. B : tan. X. Mow, sin. 2Ssssin. (S-|-S)=:2 sin. Sx cos. 8, (Sect. 
III. cor. PI. Tr.). In the same manner, sin. 2D=s2 sin. DXcos. D 
Therefore sin. Sxcos. S : sin. Dxcos. D : : ten. B : ten. X. 





Again, in the spherical triangle ABC it has been proved, that sin. C+ 
sin. B : sin. C— sin. B : : sin. AB+sin* AC ; sin. AB— sin. AC, and since 
sin. C+sin. B=2 sin. J (C+B)+co8. J (C— B), (SecL III. 7. PL Tr.)= 
2 sin. S X cos. D ; and sin. C— sin. B=2 cos. i (C+B) X sin. J (C— B)=s 
2 cos. Sxsin. D. Therefore 2 sin. Sx cos. D : 2 cos. Sxsin. D : : sin. 
AB+sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC. But (3. PL Tr.) sin. AB+«in. AC : 
sin. AB— sin. AC : : ten. J (AB+ AC) : ten. J (AB— AC) : : tan. .7 : tan. 
^, £ being equal to ^ (AB+ AC) and ^ to ^ (AB^AC). Therefore sin. 

S X COS. D : COS. S X sin. D : : tan. S : tan. J. Since then ^ * p = 

tan. if 

sin. Dxcos. D . tan. ^ cos. Sxsin. D , ,.,. - i i_ 

-: — sn^ s; and -=-: — r;; =r, by multiplying equals by 

sm. Sxcos. S ten. -y sm. Sxcos. D' "^ r / 6 ^ / 



1 *"^- ^ tan. ^ _ (8in. D)^ X cos. S X cos. D(8in. D)^ 
®^*®' ten. B^tenn^~(sin. S)2xcos. Sxcos. D"''(sin. S)*" 
Ti */onx^i(BI^-I>C) ten.i(AB+AC) , . 
^"^ <^^) ten.|(AB^ACr t!n.iBC > '^'' "' 



ten. X__tan. S 

tan. ^"~ten. B* 

J *v r tan". X ten. Zxtan. ^ " _ ten. X ten. ^ ten. ^ 
and therefore, 5= — ; =r- — , as also 



tan. B (ten. B)* » -" ~~ tan. B"ten. -r"~(ten. B)** 

But^'^x'^°'^- <"'''^^' whence <^"' ^y - (^'»' D)^ . and !2Bl^ 
"''^ten. B^tan. -^-(sin. S)»' ''*'''°^* (iSTB^-TShTsp ' ""^ STS 

= . ' , or sin. S : sin. D : : tan. B : tan. J, that is, sin. (C+B) : sin. 
sm. S > » \ I / 

(C— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (AB— AC) ; which is the first part of the 

... ten. ^ cos. S X sin. D , tan. £ 

proposition. Again, since ==-: — s Ft> ot mversely -=s 

'^ *^ * tan. ^ em. Sxcos. D ^ tan. ^ 

sin. Sxcos. D . . ten. X sin. Dxcos. D . ^ , , . ,. 

oTT"! — rf * ^^^ "i^ce 5=-: — FTT 5 1 therefore by multipli- 

oos. @xsm. D tan. B sm. Dxcos. S ' / --r 

^ tan. X tan. .7 (cos. D)> 

cation, : ^X 3=) stj. 

' tan. B ten. ^ (cos. S)> 
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* . , -, , 1 ton. X tan. ^x tan. ^ , . , 

But it was already shewn that =^ — j- =rrr — , wherefore also 

^ tan. B (tan. B)^ 

tan.X tan, ^(tan. Sf 
tan. B^ tan. -^"(tan. B)^' 

-- tan. X ^ tan. £ (cos. Dp v • t v 

Now, =r X 7=7 TT^, as has just been shewn. 

' tan. B tan. -i (cos. S)*' •* 

_, . (cos Df (tan. X)a _ . cos. D tan. JS 

Therefore ) 0^5=7: :^, and consequently 5=;^ ^,oroo8. 

(cos. S)2 (tan. B)* ^ '' cos. S tan. B 

S : COS. D : : tan. B : tan. X, that is, cos. (C+B) : cos. (0— B) : : tan. } 

BC : tan. ^ (C+B) ; which is the second part of the proposition. 

Cojt. 1. By apj^ng this proposition to the triangle supplemental to 
ABC (11.) and by considering, that the sine of half the sum or half the 
difference of the supplements of two arcs, is the same with the sine of half 
the sum or half the difference of the arcs themselves : and that the same 
is true of the cosines, and of the tangents of half the sum or half the dif- 
ference of the supplements of two arcs : but that the tangent of half the 
supplement of an arc is the same with the cotangent of half the arc itself; 
it will follow, that the sine of half the sum of any two sides of a spherical 
triangle, is to the sine of half their difference as the cotangent of half the 
angle contained between them, to the tangent of half the difference of the 
angles opposite to them : and also that the cosine of half the sum of these 
sides, is to the cosine of half their difference, as the cotangent of half the 
ande contained between them, to the tangent of half the sum of the angles 
opposite to them. 

Cor. 2. If therefore A, B, C, be the three angles of a spherical trian- 
gle, a, b, e the sides opposite to them", 

I. sin. 1 (A+B) : sin. ^ (A— B) : : tan. 1 c : tan. 1(<»-^). 

II. COS. % (A+B) : COS. X (A— B) : : tan.^« : tan. X (a-f-^)* 

III. sin. t (a-\'h) : sin. 1 (<»— ^) : : tan. J C : tan. J (A— B). 

lY. COS. \ (a+&) : cos. \ (a^h) : : tan. \ C : tan. \ (A+B). 
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PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled spherical triangle, of the three sides and three angles t any 
two being given, besides the right angle, to find the other three. 

This problem has sixteen cases, the solutions of which are contained 
in the following table, where ABC is any spherical triangle right angled 
at A. 



OXTBN. 


SOUGHT. 


SOLUTION. 




BC and B. 


AC. 

AB. 

C. 


R : sin BC : : sin B : sin AC, (19). 
R : cos B : : tan BC : tan AB, (21). 

R : cos BC : : tan B : cot C, (20). 

• 


• 
1 

2 

3 


AC and C. 


AB. 

BC. 

B. 


R : sin AC : : tan C : tan AB, (18). 
cos C : R : : tan AC : tan BC, (21). 
R : cos AC : : sin C : cos B, (23). 


4 
5 
6 


AC and B. 


AB. 

BC. 

C. 


tan B : tan AC : : R : sin AB, (18). 
sin B : sin AC : : R : sin BC, (19). 
cos AC : cos B : : R : sin C, (23). 


7 
8 
9 


AC and.BC. 

• 


AB. 
B. 
C. 


cos AC : cos BC : : R : cos AB, (22). 
sin BC : sin AC : : R : sin B, (19). 
tan BC : tan AC : : R : cos C, (21). 


10 
11 
12 


AB and AC. 


BC. 
B. 
C. 


R : cos AB : : cos AC : cos BC, (22). 
sin AB : R : : tan AC : tan B, (18). 
sin AC : R : : tan AB : tan C, (18). 


13 
14 
14 


BandC. 


AB. 

AC. 

. BC. 


sin B : cos C : : R : cos AB, (23). 
sin C : cos B : : R : cos AC, (23). 
tan B : cot C : : R : cos BC, (20). 


15 

•15 

16 
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TABLE for determining the affections of the Sides and Angles found by 

the preceding rules. 



AC and B of the same affection. * 

If BC/ 90<^, AB and B of the same affection, otherwise dif- 
ferent, (Cor. 15.) 
If BC / 90°, C and B of the same affection, otherwise diffe- 
rent, (15.) 



AB and C are of the same affection, (14.) 

If AC and C are of the same affection, BC^ 90° ; otherwise 

BC/90O, (Cor. 15.) 

B and AC are of the same affection, (14.) 



Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 



When BC/90O, AB and AC of the same; otherwise of dif- 
ferent affection, (15.) 
AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 
When BC/90O, AC and C of the same ; otherwise of dif- 
ferent affection, (Cor. 15.) 



BC/90^, wheQ AB and AC are of the same affection, 

(1. Cor. 15.) 
B and AC of the same affection, (14.) 



C and AB of the saipe affection. 



(14. 



) 



AB and C of the same affection, (14.) 

AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 

When B and C are of the same affection, BC^90o, other- 
wise, BC 7 90°, (15.) 



n 

2 
3 



5 
6 



7 
8 
9 



10 
11 

12 



13 

14 
14 



15 
15 

16 



The cases marked ambiguous are those in which the thing sought has 
two values, and may either be equal to a certain angle, or to the supple- 
ment of that angle. Of these there are threes in all of which the things 
given are a side, and the angle opposite to it ; and accordingly, it is easy to 
shew that two right angled spherical triangles may always be found that 
have a side and &e angle opposite to it the same in both, but of which the 
remaining sides, and the remaining angle of the one, are the supplements 
of the remaining sides and the remaining angle of the other, each of each. 

Though the affection of the arc or angle found may in all the other cases 
be determined by the rules in the second of the preceding tables, it is of 
use to remark, that all these rules except two, may be reduced to one, viz. 
that when the tking found by the rules in the first table is either a tangent or 
a cosine ; andjvheny of the tangents or cosines employed in the computation of 
it, one only belongs to an obtuse angle y the angle required is also obtuse. 
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Thus, in the 15th case, when cos AB is found, if C be an obtuse angle, 
because of cos C, AB must be obtuse ; and in case 16, if either B or C b#^ 
obtuse, BC is greater than 90^, but if B and C are either both acute, or 
both obtuse, BC is less than 90^. 

It is evident, that this rule does not apply when that which is found is 
the sine of an arc ; and this, besides the three ambiguous cases, happens 
also in other two, viz. the 1st and 11th. The ambiguity is obviated, in 
these two cases, by this rule, that the sides of a spherical right angled tri 
angle are of the same affection with the opposite angles. 

Two rules are therefore sufficient to remove the ambiguity in all the 
cases of the right angled triangle, in which it can possibly be removed. 
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It may be useful to express the same solutions as in the annexed table. 
Let A be at the right angle as in the figure, and let the side opposite to it 
be a; let 6 be the side opposite to B, and c the side opposite to 0. 



QXTEN. SOUGHT. 


SOLUTION. 

• 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 


a and B. 


b. 
c, 
0. 


sin ^ = sin a X un B. 
tan c = tan a X cos B. 
cotC = cos a X tan B. 


b and C. 


• 
a. 

B. 


taa« as sin 5 X tan C. 

tan 6 

tana = 7^* 

cosC 

cos B ss cos 5 X sin C. 


^andB. 

1 


a. 
C. 


tan 5 
8mc = ; 5. 

tanB 

sin b 
sm a s= . -. 
smB 

. ^ cosB 
cos 6 


7 
8 
9 


a ^ni b. 


B. 
C. 


cos a 


10 
11 
12 


COS b 

. • sin b 

smjD 3= . , 

• sin a 

-- tan b 

cos C = . 

tan a 


b and c. 


a. 
B. 

C. 


cos a = cos b X cos c. 

tan B £= -: — . 
sm e 

4 n ^an c 

tan C = -: r. 

sin b 


13 
14 

14 


B andC. 


. b 
a. 


cosC 

cos e = -: — = . 

sin B 
cos B 

cos b = -r- 7~. 

sin C 

cotC 
cos ass - — =. 
tanB 


15 
16 
16 



34 
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PROBLEM II. 

In any oblique angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angles^ 
any three being given^ it is required to find the other three. 

In this Table the references (c. 4.), (c. 5.), ^c. are to the cases in the 
preceding Table, (16.), (27.), ^c. to the propositions in Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 



OITEM. 


SOUGHT. 


SOLUTION. 


1 

Two sides 

AB, AC, 

and the in- 

2 eluded angle 

A. 


One of the 

other angles 

B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the unknown angle, not requir- 
ed, on AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and sin BD : sin AD : : tan A : 
tan B, (27.) ; B and A are of 
the same or different affection, 
according as AB is greater or 
less than BD, (16.). 


The third 
side 
BC. 

• 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the unknown angles on 
the side AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and cos AD : cos BD : : cos AC 
: cos BC, (26.); according as 
the segments AD and DB are of 
the Same or different affection, 
AC and CB will be of the same 
or different affection. 
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TABLE continued. 



OXTEN. 


SOUGHT. 


SOLUTION. 


3 

Two angles, 
AandACB, 

and 

AC, 
the side be- 
tween them. 

4 


The side 
BC. 


From C the extremity of AC near 
the side sought, let fall the per- 
pendicular CD on AB. 

R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefore BCD is known, 
and cos BCD*: cos ACD : : tan 
AC : tan BC, (28.). BC is less 
or greater than 90^, according 
as the angles A and BCD are 
of the same, or different aJQfec- 
tion. 


The third 

angle 

B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the given angles on the 
opposite side AB. 

R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefore the angle BCD 
is given, and sin ACD : sin BCD 
: : cos A : cos B, (25.) ; B and 
A are of the same or differ- 
ent affection, according as CD 
falls within or without the tri- 
angle, that is, according as ACB 
is greater or less than BCD, 
(16). 
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OXYBN. 


SOVOHT. 


SOLUTION. 


i 

« 

f 


Two sides 

AC and BC, 

and an angle 

A 

opposite to 
> 
One of them, 

BC. 

« 


The angte 

B 
opposite to 
the other gi- 
ren side 
'AC. 


Sin BC : sin AC : : sin A : sin B, 
(24.) The affection of B is am- 
biguous, unless it can be deter- 
mined by this role, that accord** 
ing as AC + BC is greater oi 
less than 180^, A+B is greater 
or less than 180^, (10.) 


( 


The angle 

ACB 

contained by 

the giren 

sides 

AC and BC. 


From ACB the angle sought draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.); and tan BC : tan AC : : 
cos ACD : cos BCD, (28.) ACD 
± BCD = ACB, and ACB is 
ambiguous, because of the am- 
biguous sign -t- or — . 


> 

H 
1 

t 

1 


The third 
side 
AB. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the angle C, contained by the 
given sides, upon the side AB. 
R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; cos AC : cos BC : : cos 
AD : cos BD, (26.) 
AB=r:AD±BD, wherefore KB 
is ambiguous. 
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TABLE coQtmued. 



QXTBN. 



SOUGHT. 



SOLUTION. 



8 







Two sBgles 

A,B, 
and a side 

AC 

oji^posite to 

one of them, 

B. 



The side 
BC 

o^^sito 
to the 
other 

giyen an- 
gle A. 



Sin B : sin A : : sin AC : sin BC, 
(24) ; the affection of BC is un- 
certain, except when it can he de- 
termined by this nile, that accord- 
ing as A-hB is greater or less than 
180°, AC-f-BC is also greater or 
less than 180^, (10.). 



The side 

AB 

adjacent 

to the 

given 

angles 

.A,B. 



From the miknown angle C, draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; tsCn B : tan A : : sin AD : 
sin BD. BD is ambiguous ; and 
therefore AB = AD ± BD may 
hare four values, some of which 
will be excluded by this condition, 
that AB must be less than 180^. 



10 



The third 
angle 
ACB. 



From the angle required, C, draw CD 
perpendicular to AB. 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.), cos A : cos B : : sin ACD : 
sin BCD, (25.). The affection of 
BCD is uncertain, and therefore 
ACB = ACD ± BCD, has four 
values, some of which may be ex- 
cluded by the condition, that ACB 
is less than 180^. 



11 



The three 
sides, 

AB, AC, 
and 
BC. 



One of the 

angles 

A. 



From C one of the angles not requir- 
ed, draw CD perpendicular to AB. 
Find an arc E such that tan ^ AB 
: tan ^ (AC-J-BC) : : tan i (AC— 
BC) : tan ^ E ; then, if AB be 
greater than E, AB is the sum, and 
E the difference of AD and DB ; 
but if AB be less than E, E is the 
sum and AB the difference of AD, 
DB, (29.). In either case, AD and 
BD are known, and tan AC : tan 
AD : : R- : cos A. 
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TABLE continiied. 





OITSN. 


SOUGHT. 


SOLUTION. 


12 


The three 

angles 

A| B, C, 


One of the 

sides 
' BC. 


Suppose the supplements of the 
uuree given angles, A, B, C, to 
be a, b, c, and to be the sides of 
a spherical triangle. Find, by 
the last case, the angle of this 
triangle, opposite to the side a, 
and it will be the suppleme^it of 
the side of the given triangle op- 
posite to the angle A, that is, of 
BC, (11.) ; and therefore BC is 
found. 



In the foregoing table, the rules are given for ascertaining the affection 
of the arc or angle found, whenever it can be done : Most of these rules 
are contained in this one rule, which is of general application, viz. thai 
when the thing found is either a tangent or a cosine, and of the tangents or 
cosines employed in the computation of it, either one or three belong to obtuse 
angles, the angle found is also obtuse. This rule is particidarly to be attend- 
ed to in cases 5 and 7, where it removes part of the ambiguity. 

It may be necessary to remark with respect to the 11th case, that the 
segments of the base computed there are those cut off by the nearest per- 
pendicular; and also, that when the sum of the sides is less than 180^, 
the least segment is adjacent to the least side of the triangle ; otherwise 
to the greatest^ (17.). 
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The last table maj also be convenientlj expressed in the following 
manner, denoting the side opposite to the angle A, by a, to B by b, and to 
C by c ; and also the segments of the base, or of opposite angle, by « 
andy. 



3 



6 



eiTSN. 



Two sides 

b and e, and 

the angle 

between 

them A. 



Angles 

A and C 

and 

side h 



Sides 
a and 6 

and 
angle A« 



■OUGHT. 



B 



B 



B 



■OLUTIOir. 



Find jp, so that 

tan a=tan &x cos A ; then 

^ ^ sinxXtanA 

tan 15= — : — ; r-. 

sm ((?— a?) 



Find a;,, as above, 

^, cos b X cos (c— af) 
then cos «= i .'. 



cos X 



Find «, so that 

cot ffscos ^x tan A ; then 

tan 3x cos a; 

tanas ; ^ 

cos (c— a) 



Find ff, as above, 

♦V * r> cos AX8in(c— «) 
then cos B=s ; i \ 



sm« 



sin B= 



sin^Xain A 



sma 



Find Xy so that 

cot orscos !^Xtan A ; then 

^ cosopxtand 

cos C= -. 

tan a 



Find Xf so that 

tan«=tandXco8 A; andfind 
jf, so that 

cos aXcos X 
cosys- 



««4jr. 



cos b 
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8 



9 



10 



11 



OITBN. 



The angles 

AandB 

andtlie 

side b* 



12 



a, bf €• 



A, B, C* 



TABLE oontinued. 



80U0HT. 



SOLUTION. 



sma= 



sin ft X sin A 
sin B 



Find Xf so that 
tan «=stan ftxcos A; andy^so 

that 

sin drXtan A 
sm y=:- 



tanB 



cssapity. 



Find w, so that 
cot x=iOOB b X tan A ; and alsoy, 
so that 

sin ffXcos B 
any=- 



cos A 



cs=«±y. 



Let a+b+c=ss. 



sin 



, . ysin (^J— ft) X sin (^J— c) 



•v/sin ftxsin c 



or cos 



- _ .^sin ^s X sin (J^— o 



Vsin ftxsin c 



Let A+B+C=:S. 



. , Jcos I S X cos (i S— A) 

y sin B X sin C 

, </cos(^S-B)|cor(S-C) 

^sin Bxsin G 



or cos 



APPENDI?: 

TO 

SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY, 

CONTAININO 

NAPIER'S RULES OF THE CIRCULAR PARTS. 



Ths rule of the Circular Parts^ invented hj Napier, is of great me in 
Spherical Trigonometry, by reducing all the theorems employed in the 
solution of right angled triangles to two. These two are not new proposi- 
tions, but are merely enunciations, which, by help of a particular arrange- 
ment and classification of the parts of a triangle, include all the six propo- 
sitions, with their corollaries, which have been demonstrated above from 
the 18th to the 23d inclusive. They are perhaps the happiest example of 
artificial memory that is known. 



DEFINITIONS. 

• 

1. If in a spherical triangle, we set aside the right angle, and consider only 
the five remaining parts of the triangle, viz. the three sides and the two 
oblique angles, then the two sides, which contain the right angle, and 
the complements of the other three, namely, of the two angles and the 

' hypotenuse, are called the Circular Parts. 

Thus, in the triangle ABC right angled at A, the circular parts are AC, 
AB with the complements of B, BC, and C. These parts are called 
circular ; because, when they are named in the natural order of their 
succession, they go round the triangle. 

2. When of the five circular parts any one is taken, for the middle part, 
then of the remaining four, the two which are immediately iidjacent to 
it, on the right and left, are called the adjacent parts ; and the other two, 
each of which is separated from the middle by an adjacent part, are call- 
ed opposite parts. 

Thus in the right angled triangle ABC, A, being the right angle, AC, AB, 
90O— B, 90O— BC, 90°— C, are the circular parts, by Def. 1.; and if 
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my one, as AC, be reckoned the middle part, then AB and 90^-— C, wldcii 
are contiguous to it on difTevent^ ttdee^ are called adjacent parts ; and 90® 
— B, GO^^BC are the opposite parts. In like manner if AB is taken for 




the middle part, AG and 90<^— B are the adjacent parta.: 909-^C, and 
90O— C are the opposite. Or if 9(K>— BC be the middle part, 90— B, 
90^— G are adjacent ; AG and AB opposite, dec. 

This arrangement being made, the rule of the circular part is contained 
in the following 

proposition: 

In cpright angUd. spherical triangle, the rectangle under the radius and the sine 
of the middle part, is equal to the rectangle under the tangents of the adjacent, 
parts ; or, to the rectangle under the cosines of the opposite parts. 

The truth of the two theorems included in this enunciation may Be 
easily proved, by taking each of the five circular parts in succession for 
the middle part, when the general prqwsition will be found to coincide 
with some one of the analogies in the table already given for the resolution 
of the cases of right angled spherical triangles. Thus, in the triangle ABG, 
if the complement of the hypotenuse BC be taken as the middle part, 90^ 
— *B, and 90^— C, are the adjacent parts, AB and AG the opposite. Then 
the^^^neral'Tule gives these two theorems, Rxcos BC::scot Bxcot C, 
and'R'X cos BG =scos AB x cos AG. The former of these coincides with 
the cor. to the 20th ; and the latter with the 22d. 

Tb apply the foregoing general proposition to resolve any case of a right 
angled ^spherical triangle, consider which of the three qualities named- 
(the 'two things given and the one required) must be made the middle term, 
in onto that the other two may be equi-dibtant from it, that is, may be 
both' adjacent, or both opposite ; then one or other of the two theorems 
contained in the above enunciation will give the value of the thing re- 
quired. 

Sbppose, f6r example, that AB and BG are given, to find G ; it is evi- 
dent that' if AB be made the middle part, BG and C are the opposite parts, 
and'thereftfre Rxsin ABssin Gxsin BG, for sin G=cos (90o— C), and 

cos (90°— BC)=sin BG, and consequently sin 0=:- — — ,. 

' A'gain, suppose that BC and G are given to find AG ; it is obvious that 
Cis in the middle between the adjacent parts AC and (90°— BG), there- 
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fore R X cos C=;tan AC ftg cotgQ, ^4m AX3<g ^?% 7 ;^ ^<* 9 4*taaBC ', 

because, as has be6n/8he;vni otboTe, ■ ■ v.^ :gtan BC. 

cot tSU/ 

In the same waj may all the other cases be resolred. One or two tnais 
will always lead to the knowledge .of the paiat mdiich in any given case is 
to bo assumed as the middle part ; and a little practice ^rill make it easy, 
eren without such trioisy-to judge «t eaca wvihidkof them is to be so as- 
sumed. It may be useful for ue learner to range the names of the fire 
circular parts of the triangle round the circumference of a circle, at equal 
distances from one another, by which means the middle part will be immO" 
diately determined. 

B«|id«s ib»xsleA{ib0 (dnsuLtr^pismts^ Napier derired 6on ilM lupli^tf the 
three theorems ascribed to him above, (sphol. 29.) the splutions of all the 
cases of oblique angled "tiismgles. These solutions are as follows : A, B, 
C, denoting the three tiiajagles of a spheaeal tnanyfle, and a, 6, c, the sides 
opposite to them. 

I. 

Given two sides 5, t, And Ae aogld Al)€itiiv«cili ibeflu 
To find the angles B and C. 

laiii(B_C)«cotJAxg|I|=|, (ai.)par.l. 

To find &e itntfl JBlide a. 
sin B : sin A : : sin ( : sin a. 

11- 

Gfrai the two aides (, c, and i!he angleK opposite to 6n6 of iftuttu 

Xp tod C, aal the "s^i^e ign^Qsit^ 4o the oUier Jide. ' 

sin 6 : sin c : : sin B : sin C. 

'Fstfnfl tie eratiinedimgte A. 

X o itna iiif tnini 9iif 9U 
sin B 1 1^ A :: ml:^ con a. 

IIL 

6iv«ii two angles Aand B, and the side ebetwetn 
To find die other two sides a, h. 
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,«»l(*-..)»u«icx^|i^. (81.) 
*«i(*+«)=t«icx^||^^. (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
■uia:tine:: •inA:siaC« 



IV. 

Git«n two anuses A and B, and the side a, opposite to one of ibflnu 
To find 5| the aide opposite to the other, 
ain A : sin B : : sin a : un 5. 

To find e, the aide between the giren an^^ea. 

,«ic-.t«.J(.-6)xg||^. (31.) 

To find the third an^^e C. 
aina:ainc::ainA:auiC« 

Tie other two caaes, when the three aides are siyen to find the aiiglea, 
or when the three anglea are giyen to find the sidea, are resolved by the 
29th, (the first of Napier's Propoaitions,) in the aame waj aa in the table 
already given for the case of the oblique angled triangle. 

There ia a aohition of the caae of the three sides being given, which il 
is often very convenient to use, and which is set down here, though the 
piopoeilion on which it depends has not been demonstrated. 

Let 0, by e\ be the three given aidea, to find the angle A, contained bo- 
Iween b and e* 

If Rad t±U9xAa + b + §sas, 



ysinoXsinc 

cos 1 A io i ^"^' {isxmniis^a))' 

Vain bXBmc 

In like manner, if the-three angles, A, B, C are given to find «, the ddo 
between A and B. 
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LetA + B + C = S, 



sin ♦ ezsi-^ * ^1 = ' ; or, 

'/sinBXBinC 

cos J ^^ V<^o«(iS--B )xcos( |S--C) 

^siaBxsinC. 

These theorems, on account of the facility with which Logarithms aie 
applied to them, are the most conrenient of any for resolving the two cases 
to which they refer. When A is a yery obtuse angle, the second theoremi 
which gives the value of the cosme of its half, is to be used ; otherwise 
the font theorem, giving the value of the sine of its half its preferable. 
The same is to be observed with respect to the side c, the reason of which 
was ejq[ilained. Plane Trig. SchoL 
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OTTSiB 

OH T^ 

eiRST BOOK OF THE ELEMENTS 

DEPINITtONS. 

L 

Iff the definitions a few changes have been made^ of which it is neeea* 
saiy to give ' some aceoont. One of these changes respects the fiM defini- 
tion,, Aat of a point,. which Euclid has said ta be,. ' That which his no- 
parts, or* whick has no magpitode/ Now, it haabeenobj^potedto tys defi- 
nition, that-it contains' on^ a negative, and that it^is not convertible, aa 
eveiy gpod definitionr oag^t • certaiuily to be. That it is^ net' ooifvertible i» 
evident, for though every point is unextended, or withoot magnitude, yet- 
every thing unextended or without magnitude, is not? a-point To this* it 
isimpossible to reply, and therefore it becomes necessaiy ta change the 
definition altogether, which is accordingly done here, apomt being defined* 
to be, that which haa position hut not magmtude. Here the affirmative pait- 
includes all that is essential to a point, and the negative pait includes 
every thing; that is not essential to* it. I am indebted for this defiidition'ta 
a friend, by whose judicious and learned remarks I have-often profit€(d. 



11. 

After the second definition Euclid has introduced the followiiig, "the 
** extremities of aline are points.** 

Now, this is certainly not a definition, but an inference firom the defini-^ 
tions of a point and of aline. That which terminates a line can have no 
breadth, as the line in which it is has none ; and it can have no lengthy ,as it ' 
would not then be a termination, but a part of that which is- suiqiosed to 
terminate. The termination of a line can therefore havono magaittide, and 
having necessarily position, it is a point. But as it is^ plain, that' in all'this 
we are drawing a consequence firom two definitions ah^ady laid down, and' 
not giving a new definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down as 
a corollary to the second definition, and have added; thai the nUerseoiions of 
one line rdth another are points y as this affords agood iUustifation of the natttre^ 
of a point, and is an inferen9e exactly of the same kind n^ith the 'preceding^ 
The same thing nearly has been done widi the fotirth defiilition^ wtitere 
that which Euclid gave as a separate definition is made la coroUaiy to tha^ 
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fourtl^ because it is in &ct an inference deduced from comparing the defi* 
nitions of a superficies and a line. 

As it is impossible to explain tha relation of a superficies, a line, and a 
point to one another, and to the solid in which they all originate, better 
than Dr. Simson has done, I shall here add, with very little change, the 
illustration given by that excellent Geometer. 

*< It is necessary to consider a solid, that is, a magnitude which has 
length, breadth, and thickness, in order to understand aright the definitions 
of a point, line and superficies ; for these all arise from a solid, and exist in 
it ; The boundary, or boundaries which contain a solid, are called superfi- 
cies, or the boundary which is common to two solids which are contiguous, 
or which divides one solid into two contiguous parts, is called a superfi- 
cies ; Thus, if BCGF be one of the boundaries which contain the solid 
A6CDEFGH, or which is the common boundary of this solid, and the solid 
BKLCFNMG, and is therefore in Uie one as well as the other solid, it is 
called a superficies, and has no thickness ; For if it have any, this thick- 
ness must either be a part of the thickness of the solid AG, or me solid BM, 
or a part of the thickness of each of them. It cannot be a part of the thick- 
ness of the solid BM ; because, if this solid be removed from the solid AG, 
the superficies BCGF, the boundary of the solid AG, remains stiU the 
same as it was. Nor can it be a part of the thickness of the solid AG : 
because if this be removed from the solid BM, the superficies BCGF, the 
boundary of the solid BM, does nevertheless remain; therefore the super- 
ficies BCGF has no thickness, but only length and breadth. 

^ The boundary of a superficies is called a line ; or » line is the common 
boundary of two superficies that are contiguous, or it is that which divides 
one superficies into two contiguous parts : Thus, if BC be one of the boun- 
daries which contain the superficies ABCD, or which is the common boun- 
dary of this superficies, and of the superficies KBCL, which is' contiguous 
to it, this boundary BC is called a line, and has no breadth ; For, if it have 
any, this must be part either of the breadth of the superficies ABCD or 
of the superficies KBCL, or part of 



each of them. It is not part of the 
breadth of the superficies KBCL ; 
forif this superficies be removed from 
the superficies ABCD, the line BC 
which is the boundary of the super- 
ficies ABCD remains the same as it 
was. Nor can the breadth that BC 
is supposed to have, be a part of the 
breadthofthe superficies ABCD; be- 
cause, if this be removed from the su- 
perficies KBCL, the line BC, which 
is the boundary of the superficies 
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KBCL, does nevertheless remain : Therefore the line BC has no breadth. 
And because the line BC is in a superficies, and that a superficies has no 
thickness, as was shown ; therefore a line has neither breadi nor thick- 
ness, but only length. 

" The boundary of a line is called a point, or a point is a common boun- 
Quy or extremity of two lines that are contiguous : Thus, if B be the ex- 
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tmnity of the line AB, or the common extremity of the two lines AB, KB, 
18 extremity is called a point, and has no' length : For if it have any, this 



kngth must either be part of the 

length of the line AB, or of the line 

KB. It is not part of the length of 

KB ; for if the line KB be removed 

from AB, the point B, which is the 

extremity of the line AB^remains the 

same as it was ; Nor is it part of the 

length of the line AB ; for if AB be 

removed from the line KB, the point 

B, which is the extremity of the line 

KB, does nevertheless remain : 

Therefore the point B has no length ; 

And because a point is in a line, and 

a line has neither breadth nor thickness, therefore a point has no length, 

breadth, nor thickness. And in this manner the definition of a point, Ime, 

aad superficies are to be understood." 




III. 

Euclid has defined a straight line to be a line which (as we tranriate it) 
" lies evenly between its extreme points." This definition is obviously 
^Ekulty, the word evenly standing as much in need of an explanation as the 
word straight, which it is intended to define. In the original, however, it 
must be confessed, that this inaccuracy is at least less striking than in our 
translation ; for the word which we render evenli/ is el^as, equally, and is ac- 
cordingly translated ex aquoj and eqwditer by Commandine and Gregory. 
The definition, therefore, is, that a straight line is one which lies equally 
between its extreme points : and if by this we understand a line that lies 
between its extreme points so as to be related exactly alike to the space 
on the one side of it, and to the space on the other, we have a definition 
that is perhaps a little too metaphysical, but which certainly contains in it 
the essential character of a straight line. That Euclid took the definition 
in this sense, however, is not certain, because he has not attempted to 
deduce from it any property whatsoever of a straight line ; and indeed, it 
should seem not easy to do so, without employing some reasonings of a 
more metaphysical kind than he has any where admitted into his Elements. 
To supply the defects of his definition, he has therefore introduced the- 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space ; on which Axiom it is, 
and not on his definition of a straight line, that his demonstrations are 
founded. As this manner of proceeding is certainly not so regular and 
scientific as that of laying down a definition, from which the properties of 
the thing defined maybe logically deduced, I have substituted another defi« 
nition of a straight line in the room of Euclid's. This definition of a straight 
line was suggested by a remark of Boscovich, who, in his Notes on the 
philosophical Poem of Professor Stay, says, *' Rectam lineam rects con- 
'^ gruere totam toti in infinitum productum si bina puncta unius binis al* 
'^ terius congruant, patet ex ipsa admodum clara rectitudinis idea quam 
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''Imbefiitui.* (Snppieinentiuii in lib. 3. ^ 550.) Now, thact which 
BoscOTicli w^uld consider u an ittferenoe ftom our idea of straiglitaan^ 
seems itself to be die essence of that idea, and to afford the best critexioii 
for judging whether any given line be straight or nol. On this principle 
we have given die definition above, If iketv b$ two lines wkieh c6mn&t coin" 
eide in twopoints^iinthout ooindding attogefhe^^tach ^ftksm WiMtUdn straight 

Une. 

This definition was otherwise expressed In the two Imtaei edi^ons ; it 
was said, that lines are straight lines whith oanuGft coincide in part, wUh* 
oat coinciding altogether. This was liabte to an objection, vis. that it de- 
fined straight lines^ but not a straight tine ; and though this in truth is but 
a mere eavil, it is better to l^ave no room fbr it. The definitiMi in the ftfvA 
now given is also more simple. 

From the same definition, the proposition which Euclid givBS as am 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose'^ space, follows as a necM* 
my consequence. For, if two lines inclose a space, they nrast intersect 
one another in two points, and yet, in the intermediate part, must not coin- 
cide ; and therefore by the definition they are not straig^it lines* It follows 
in the same way, that two straight lines cannot have a common segment, 
or cannot coincide in part, without coinciding altogether. 

AAer laying down the definition of a straight lino, as in the first Edition, 
I was favoured by Dr. Reid of Glasgow with the perusal of a MS. contain- 
fag many exoellent observations oa the first Book of Euclid, sach as might 
be •sjtected from a philosopher distinguished for the accuracy as well as 
the extent of his knowledge. He there defined a straight line nearly as 
has been done here, via. " A straight line is that which cannot meet ano* 
^ dner straight line in more points than one, otherwise they perfectly coincide, 
" sod are one and the same.*' Dr. Reid also contends, that this must have 
been Euclid's own definition ; because, in the first proposition of the 
eleventh Book, that author argues, '^ that two straight lines cannot have a 
" common segment, for this reason, that a straight line does not meet a 
^ straight line in more points than one, otherwise they coincide." Whether 
this anounts to a proof of the defimtion above having been actually 
£uclid's, I will not take upon me to decide ; but it is certainly a proof 
Aat the writings of that Geometer ought long since to have suggested this 
definition to his commentators ; and it reminds me, that I might have learn- 
ed fiom these writings what I have aekoowledged above to be derived from 
a ivemoter soinroe. 

^ There is another characteristic, and obvious property of straight lines, 
•by which 1 have often thought that they might be very conveniently defin- 
ed, viz. that the position of the whole o^ a straight lino is determined by the 
position of two of its points, in so much that, when two points of a straight 
fine eobtinue fixed, the line itself cannot change its position. It might 
thereffore be said, that a straight line is one in wkich, if the position of two 
points be determined^ the position of the whole line is determined. But this de- 
finition, though it amount in fact to the same thing with that already given, 
is rather more abstract, and not so easily made the foundation of reason- 
iag. I therefore thought it best to lay it aside, and to adopt the definition 
gken im the text 
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The4efiiii|i<m of a plm is given horn Dr. SinscA, Eudid'jibeitif ftiifcb 
tA Uie same objeetione wteh his definkicm of a slrai^ line ; finv h^ wys; 
(M a planQ «iip«arficki$ is ooe which '' lies evenly between its extreme 
" lines." The defects of this definition are completely removed in that whicll 
Dr. Simson has given. Another definition different from both might have 
been adopted, viz. That, those, superficies are csDed plane, which are such, 
that if three points of the one coincide with three points of the other, the 
whole |»f the one B»isit coincide with the whole of the other. This defini- 
tuw, as it fe^embles that of a stndght line, already given, might, perhsps, 
have been intiroduced with some advantage ; but as Sxe purposes of demons 
Stration cannot be better answered than by that in the text, it has be«a 
Uiou^t best to make no farther alteration. 



VI. 

In Euclid, the general definition of a plane angle is placed before that of 
a rectilineal angle^ and is meant to comprehend those angles which are 
finrmed by the meeting of the other lines than straight lines. A plane 
angle is said to be **the inclination of two lines to one another which 
•*meet together, but are not in the same direction.* This definition is 
Omitted here, because that the angles formed by the meeting of curve lineS| 
though they may become the subject of geometrical investigation, certainly 
do not belong to the Elements ; for the angles that must first be considered 
are tiiose made by the intersection of straight lines with one another.' 
The angles formed by the contact or intersection of a straight line and a 
• circle, or of two circles, or two curves of any kind with one another, 
could produce nothing but perplexity to beginners, and cannot possibly be 
understood till the properties of rectilineal angles have been f\illy explained^ 
On this ground, I am of opinion, that in an elementary treatise it may 
(airly be omitted Whatever is not useful, should, in explaining the ele- 
ments of a science, be kept out of sight altogether ; for, if it does not assii^t 
the progress of the understanding, it will certainly retard it 



AXIOMS. 

Amono the Axioms there have been made only two alterations. The 
)(Hh Axiom in Euclid is, that *^ two straight lines csanot inclose a space ;^* 
which, having become a corollary to our definition of a straight line, ceases 
of conne to be ranked with self-evident pxopositicms. It is therefore re- 
moved fkoB among the Axioms. 

. The 12th Axiom of Euclid is, that " if a straight line meets two straight 
'' tines, so as to make the two intmor angles on &e same side of it taken 
** together less than two right angles, these straight lines being coiitinna^ 
" produced, shall at length meet upon that side on which sip t)^ anclei 



NOTES. 

^'which are lew than two right angles." Lulead of this proposdaia, 
which, though true, is bj no means self-evident ; another that appeared 
more obnoos, and better entitled to be accounted an Axiom, has bcMm in- 
trodoced, m, ** that two straight lines, which intersect one another, can* 
*'not be both parallel to the same straight line." On this sobject, how- 
•rer, a fuller explanation is necessary, for which see the note on the 29th 
Prop. 

PROP. IV. and VIII. B. I. 

The IV. and VIII. propositions of the first book are the Ibondatiaf of all 
that follows with respect to the comparison of triangles. Thej* are de- 
monstiated by what is called the method of soperaposition, that is, by lay- 
ing the one triangle upon the other, and proving that they must coincide. - 
To this some objections have been made, as if it were ungeometrical to 
suppose one figure to be removed from its place and appUed to another 
figure. "The laying," says Mr. Thomas Simson in his Elements, ^ai 
'* one figure upon another, whatever evidence it may afibrd, la a meekmical 
" consideration, and depends on no postula^." It is not clear what Mr. 
Simson meant here by the word meehmical : but he probably intended onhr 
to say, that the method of superaposition involves the idea of motion, whicn 
belongs rather to mechanics than geometry ; for I think it is impossible 
that such a Greometer as he was could mean to assert, that the evidence 
derived from this method is like that which arises from the use of instru- 
ments, and of the same kind with what is furnished by experience and ob- 
servation. The demonstrations of the fourth and eighth, as they are given 
by Euclid, are as certainly a process of pure reasoning, depending solely 
on the idea of equality, as established in the 8th Axiom, as any thing in 
geometry. But, if still the removal of the triangle from its place be consi- 
dered as creating a difiiculty, and as inelegant, Iwcause it involves an idea, . 
that of motion, not essential to geometry, this defect may be entirely re- 
medied, provided that, to Eucli<rs tibree postulates, we be allowed to add 
the following, viz. That if there he two equal straight lines^ andif any figure 
whtUsoever be constituted on the one, a figure every way equal to it may be eon* 
stituted on the other. Thus if AB and D£ be two equal straight lines, and 
ABC a triangle on the base AB, a triangle DEF every wvr equal io ABC 
may be supposed to be constituted on DE as a base. By this it is not 
meant to assert that the method of describing the triangle DEF is actnaHf 
known, but merely that the triangle DEF may be conceived to exist in 
all respects equal to the triangle ABC. Now, there is no truth whatso- 
ever that is better entitled tbm this to be ranked among the Postulates or 
Axioms of geometry ; for the straight lines AB and DE being every way 
equal, there can be nothing belonging to the one that may not also belong 
lo the other. 

On the strength of this Postulate the IV. proposition is thus demonstrated. 

If ABC, DEF be two triangles, such that the two sides AB and AC cf 
the one are equal to the two ED, DF of the other, and the angle BAC, 
contained by the sides AB, AC of the one, equal to the angle EDF, omi 
tained by the sides ED, DF of the other ; the triangles ABC and EDF an 
orery way equal. 
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On AB let a triangle be constituted eveiy way equal to the triangle DEF ; 
then if this triangle coincide with the triangle ABC, it is evident that the 
proposition is true, for it is equal to DEF by hypothesis, and to ABC, be* 
cause it coincides with it ; wherefore ABC, DEF are equal to one another. 
But if it does not coincide with ABC, let it have the position AB6 ; and first 
suppose G not to fall on AC ; then the angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
BAC. But the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF, therefore EDF 
and ABC are not equal, and they are also' equal by h3rpothesis, which is 
impossible. Therefore the point G must fall upon AC ; now, if it fall upon 
AC but hot at C, then AG is not equal to AC ; but AG is equal to DF, 
therefore DF and AC are not equal, and they are also equal by supposition,* 
which is impossible. Therefore G must coincide with C, and the triangle 
AGB with the triangle ACB. But AGB is every way equal to DEF, 
therefore ACB and DEF are also every way equal. 

By help of the same postulate, the fifth may also be very easily de- 
monstrated. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, in which AB, AC are the equal sides ; 
the angle ABC, ACB opposite to these sides are also equal. 

Draw the straight line EF equal to BC, and suppose that on EF the tri- 
angle DEF is constituted every way equal to the triangle ABC, that is, 
having DE equal to AB, DF to AC, the angle EDF to the angle BAC, the 
«angle ACB to the angle DFE, &c. 





Then because DE is equal to AB, and AB is equal to AC, DE is equal 
to AC ; and for the same reason, DF is equal to AB. And because DF is 
equal to AB, DE to AC, and the angle FDE to the angle BAC, the angle 
ABC is equal to the angle DFE. But the angle ACB is also, by hy^ 
pothesis, equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the angles ABC, ACB aie 
equal to one another. 



wxteb: 

Such d0iiion8tratioQ8« it muBt, however, be acknowledged, trespaw 
against a rule which Euclid has rniiformly adhered to tltfoughout the £le<* 
ments, except where he was forced by necessity to depart from it ; This 
rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner of doing which 
has not been alre^y taught, so that the construction is derived either di- 
rectly from the three postulates laid down in the beginnii^, or from pro- 
blems already reduced to th^se postulates. No\ir» this rule is not essential 
to geometrical demonstration, where, for the putpoae of discovering the 
properties of figures, we are certainly at libeKy to suppose any figure to be 
constructed, or any line to be drawn, the existence of which does not in- 
votre au imposaibUity. The on^ u^e, tberefore, of Euclid's rul^ is to 
ffmi 9gaJA8t the introduction of unpoasiUe hj^theses, or the ukins fov 
gjcanted that a thing may ^xiat which ia fact unpliea contradiction \ from 
such sunpositiona, Ulse coiif I^siows nji^hXf no doubt, be deduced, and the 
rule i« tberofose useful in as mu/sb aa it aiviwers the ourpose of excluding 
them. But the ipcogoii^ postalaXum could never ftaa to suppose tha 
aoluat amtenoe of ^ap ihmg that is impoauUf ; {or it only assume? ^ 
C0^9l«n^of afignraeq^ ^ aixnilar to one already existing, but in a dif« 
fpqr^ntpsirt of iqpAce from it. or having one of its aidea in a» assigned posin 
tion. An there ia 90 impossibility in the existenee ot one of these tigwee^ 
it M evident th»t these can be none in the existence of the other* 

PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

It Is essential to the truth of this proposition, that the straight hnee 
drawi^ to the point within the trismgle be dr^wn from the two extremities 
of the base ; for, if they be drawn from other pointa of the base, their sud^ 
qny exceed the aum of the sides of the triangle in any ratio that is less 
than that of .two to one. This is demonstrated by Pappus Alexandrinuf 
in Ihe 3d Book of his Mcfhunatical CoOeefionsy but the demonstration is of a 
kind that does not belong to this place. If it be required simply to show^ 
that in certain cases the sum of the two lines drawn to the point within the 
triangle may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle, the demonstra- 
tion is easy, and is given nearly as follows by Pappus, and also by Proclysi 
in the 4th Book of his Commentary on Euclid. 

Let ABC be a trianrie, having the angle at A a right fingle : let D be 
any point in AB ; join CD, then CD will be greater than AC, because ifl 
the triangle AQD the angle CAD is greater tlwn tfie angle ADC. From 
DC cut off pE equal to AC ; bisect CE 
in F, and join. BF ; BF and FD are greater * 
than BC and CA. 

Because CF is equaMo FE, CF and FB 
are equal to EF and FB, but CF and FB 
4ie gieijter <him BO, Ifaerefore EF and FB 
ai«» treelMT tbirn BC. ToEFandFBadd 
SD, and to BO add AC, which is equal to 
BD by oeijstraction, and BF and FD wffl 
\m gwMr Oml BO imI CA. 




NCXRES. 

It is evideDt, tbat if th» angle BlA€ beobtttte, tbe taae T^miimg mmy 
be applied. 

This fjofbrntinn h a eiiflkietit TOidiostiott of i^dad for loMftg deiioii- 
ilrated tke 21^u piopositiMi, wbidi sbme affisct lo ooneider a* seif-errideiit^ 
'for it proves thii the cjaroomstiftce on w(hick tiM tni^ of tbatprDpesiiicdi 
'depends is ndt ebvidus^ -not tim ivMck at fint sight it is ARipposed to iM, via. 
that of the one triangle being included within the other. For this reason I 
cannot agree with M. Clairaut, th&t Euclid ddmonstrated this proposition 
only to avoid the cavils of the Sophisls. But I njust, at the same time, ob- 
serve, that what the French Geometer has said on ftie subject has certain- 
ly been misunderstood, and in one respect, unjustly censured by Dr. Simson. 
The exact translatioa of lus pat^ is as fobows : " If £uclid has taken the 
" trouble to demohstrctiteti thiit a triangle included within another has the 
** sum of its sides less than the sum of the sides of the triangle in which it 
" is included, we are not to he surprised. That Geometer had to do with 
<< those obstinate Sophists, who made a point of refusing their aissent to the 
*' most evident truths," &c. (Elements de Geometrie par M. Clairaut. 
Pref.) 

Dr. Simson supposes M. Olairaut to mean, by the proposition which he 
enunciates here, that when one triangle is included in another, the sum of 
the two sides of the included triangle is necessarily less than the sum of the 
Iwo sides of the triangle in which it i6 included, whether they be on the 
Bame base or not. Now this is not only not Euclid's proposition, as D¥ 
iSimson remarks, bnt it is not true, and is directly contrary to what has 
just been demonstraited from Proclus. But the fact seems to be, t&at M. 
Clairaut's meaning is entirely different, and that he intends to speak not of 
two of the sides of a triangle, but of all the three ; so that his proposition 
is, " that when one triangle is included within another, the sum of all the 
'' three sides of the included triangle is less than the sum of all the three 
<« sides of the other," and this is without doubt true, though I think by no 
aseans self-evident It must be acknowledged also, that it is not exicjitf 
£uclid's pro^psition, which^ however, it comprehends under it, and is the 
^general theorem, of which the odier is only a particular case. Tfaers^bre, 
tfemgh M. Claarsiit may be blained for maintaining that to be an Axiom 
which requites demoHS^ation, yet he is not to be aooused of mistaking a 
false proposition for a true one. 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

Thomas Simson in his Elements has objected to Euclid's demonstration 
of this proposition, because it contains no'proof, that the two circles made 
use of in the construction of the Problem nnist cul one snother ; and Dr. 
Simson on the other hand, always unwilling to acknowledge the smallest 
blemish in the woiks of Euclid, contends that the demonstration is perfect. 
The truth, however, certainly is, that the demonstration admits of some 
improvement ; for the limitation that is made in the enunciation of any 
Problem ought always to be shewn to be necessarily connected with the 
construction of it, and this is what Euclid has neglected to do in the pm- 
aent instance. The defect may easily be supplied, and Dr. Simson himh 
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adf has done it in effect in his aote on this proposition, Aoagh he deiuesit 
to be necessary. 

Because that of the three straight lines DF, FG, GH, any two are great- 
er than the third, by hypothesis, FD b less than FG and GH, tlut is, 
than FH, and therefore the circle described from the centre F, with the 
distance FD must meet the line FE between F sad H ; and, for the like 




reason, the circle described from the centre G at the distance GH, must 
meet DG between D and G, and therefore the one of these circles can- 
not be wholly within the other. Neither can the one be wholly without 
the other, because DF and GH are greater than FG ; the two circles 
must therefore intersect one another. 

PROP. XXVII. and XXVIIL 

Euclid has been guilty of a slight inaccuracy in the enunciations of 
these propositions, by omitting the condition, that the two straight lines on 
which the third line falls, making the alternate angles, dtp. equal, must 
be in the same plane, without which they cannot be parallel, as is evident 
from the definition of parallel lines. The only editor, I believe, who has re- 
marked this omission, is M. de Foiz Dug de Candalle, in his transla- 
tion of the Elements published in 1566. How it has escaped the notice of 
subsequent commentators is not easily explained, unless because they 
thought it of little importance to correct an error by which nobody was 
likely to be misled. 

PROP. XXIX. 

The subject of parallel lines is one of the most difficult in the Elements 
of Geometry. It has accordingly been treated of in a great variety of differ- 
ent ways, of which, perhaps, there is none that can be said to have given 
entire satisfaction. The difficulty consists in converting the 27th and 28th of 
Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, or such as do not 
meet one another, when they meet' a third line, make the alternate angles 
with it equal, or, which comes to the same, are equally inclined to it, and 
make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. In order to de- 



ibis ]^9ftomim, Mm<M Mim^dit iw sa ^^jim, |b»r «<jf « 

** straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the interior angles on 
'' the same side of it less than two right angles^ these straight lines being 
*' continually produced, will at length meet on As side on which the angles 
'* are that are less than ^o right angles." This proposition, however, is 
not self-evident, and ought ihe less to be received without proof, that, as 
Proclus has observed, the converse of it is a proposition that confessedly 
requires to be demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with any third line, 
less than two right angles ; or, in other words, fhal^e two interior angles, 
of any triangle are less than two right angles, which is the 17th of the 
First Book of the Elements: imd it should seem, that a proposition can 
never rightly be taken for an Axiom, of which the converse requires a de- 
monstration. 

The mediQdi hy which Gpeometexs ha;vB attempted to reaove this 
Ueittish from tlM Elements are of three kinds. 1. By a new definition of 
p»nflel lines. 2. By imroduoing a new Axiom concerning parallel line^i 
nsre obvioiiiB thaa Euclid's. 8. By reasoning merely from tfays dsfinitioa 
of penllels, and the {ffoperties g[ fines already demonstrated without the 

wnption of any new Axiom. 



1. One of the definitions that has been si:A)8tituCed for EncUd's is, that 
stndgbt liaes are parallel, which preserve always the same distiukce froin 
one another, by the word distance being understood, a perpendicnhMr drawn 
lo onaof the lines from any point whatever in the other. If diese perpendicu- 
kis be every where of the same length, the straight lines are called parallel. 
This is the definition given hy Wolfius, by Boscovich, and by ThomM 
SiauMB, in the first edition of his Eleaoients. It is however a faulty defi- 
nition, for it conceals an Axiom in it, and takes for granted a prqpeity ot 
8traightlines,that ought either to be laid down as self-evident, qr demonstra^ 
•d, if possftie, as a Theorem. Thus, if from the three points, A, B, and C 
of the straight Hne AC, perpjendiculars AD, BE, CF be drawn aU equal 
to one another, it is implied in the definition 1) 17 V 

that the points D, £ and F are in the same -^ ^ ^^ 

straight line, which, though it be true, it was 

noi the business o( the definition to inform us 

•f. Two perpendiculars, as AD and CF, are 

alone sufficient to determine the position of the 

smight line DF, and therefore the definition ou^ht to be, *'that two straight 

*' lines are parallel, when there are two points m the one, from which die 

** perpendiculars drawn to the other are equal, and on the same side of it.** 

. This is ^e definition of parallels which M. D'Alembert seems to prefer 
to all others ; but he acknowledges, and very justly, that it still remains a 
matter of difiiculty to demonstrate, that all the perpendiculars drawn from 
the one of these lines to the other are equal. {Eneyehpedie^ Art. ParaUele.) 

Another definition that has been given of parallels is, that they are lines 
which make equal angles with a third line, toward the same parts, or such 
ae make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. Varig^on, 
Bezout, and 'several other mathematicians, have adopted this definition, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a perfectly good one, if it be understood 

37 
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by it, that the two lines caDed paidlely are anch aa make equal an|^ widi 




a eertrnn third line, bat not with any line that faUs npon them. It remama, 
therefore, to be demonstrated, That if A6 and CD make eqoal angles with 
6H, they will do so also with any other line whatsoever. The definitiott, 
therefore, must be thus understood, That parallel lines are such as make 
equal angles, with a certain third line, or, more simply, lines which are per-' 
pendicular to a given line. It must then be proved, 1. That straight hues 
which are equally inclined to a ceitatn line or perpendicular to a certain line, 
must be equidly inclined to all the other Imes that fall upon them ; and alJBO, 
8. That two straight lines which do not meet when {nroduced, must make 
equal angles with any third line that meets them. 

The demonstration of the first of these propositions is not at all facilitated 
by the new definition, unless it be previously shown that all the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

The second proposition would hardly be necessary if the new definition 
were employed ; for when it is required to draw a line that shall not meet 
a given line, this is done by drawing a line that shall have the same incli- 
nation to a third line that the first or given line has. It is known that lines 
so drawn cannot meet. It would no doubt be an advantage to have a defi* 
aition that is not founded on a condition purely negative. 

2. As to the Mathematicians who have rejected Euclid's Axiom, and in- 
troduced another in its place, it is not necessary that much should be said. 
Clavius is one of the first in this class ; the Axiom he assumes is, " That a 
'*line of which the points are all equidistant from a certain straight line in 
" the same plane with it, is itself a straight line." This proposition he does 
not, however, assume altogether, as he gives a kind of metaphysical proof 
of it, by which he endeavours to connect it with Euclid's definition of a 
straight line, with which proof at the same time he seems not very well 
satisfied. His reasoning, after this proposition is granted (though it ought 
not to be granted as an Axiom), is logical and conclusive, but. is prolix and 
operose, so as to leave a strong suspicion that the road pursued is by no 
means the shortest possible. 

The method pursued by Simson, in his Notes in the First Book of Euclid, 
is not veiy different from that of Clavius. He assumes this Axiom, '* That 
^ a straight line cannot first come nearer to another straight line, and then 
" go farther from it without meeting it." (Notes, &;c. English Edition.) By 
coming nearer is understood; conformably to a previous definition, the dimi- 
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nuUon of the perpendiculars drawn from the one line to the other. This 
Axiom is more readily assented to than that of Glavius, from which, how- 
ever, it is not very different : but it is not very happily expressed, as the idea 
jaot merely of motion, but of tixlb, seems to be inrolyed in the notion of first 
coming nearer, and then going farther off. Even if this inaccuracy is pass- 
ed over, the reasoning of Simson, like that of Clavius, is prolix, and evi- 
dently a circuitous method of coming at the truth. 

Thomas Simson, in the second edition of his Elements, has presented 
this Axiom in a simpler form*. " If two points in a straight line are posited 
*'at unequal distances from another straight line in the same plane, 
« those two lines being indefinitely produced on the side of the least dis- 
« tance will meet one another." 

By help of this Axiom it is easy to prove, that if two stndght lines AB, 
CD are parallel, the perpendiculars to the one, terminated by the other, 
are all equal, and are also perpendicular to both the parallels. That they 
are equal is evident, otherwise the lines would meet by the Axiom. That 
they are perpendicidar to both, is demonstrated thus : 

If AC and BP,which are perpendicular to AB, and equal to one another, 
be not also pei^ndiculax to CD, from C let C£ ^ 
be drawn at nght angles to BD. Then, be- ^ 
cause AB and CE are both perpendicular to 
BD, they are parallel, and therefore the perpen- 
diculars AC and BE are equal. But AC is 
equal to BD, (by hypotheses,) therefore BE and ^ r 
BD are equal, which is impossible ; BD is therefore at right angles to CD. 

Hence the proposition, that '* if a straight line fall on two parallel lines, it 
''makes the altemate angles equal," is easily derived. Let FH and GE be 





perpendicular to CD, then they will be parallel to one another, and also at 
right angles to AB, and therefore F6 and HE are equal to one another, 
by the last proposition. Wherefore in the triangles EF6, EFH, the sides 
HE and EF are equal to the sides GF a]|^ FE, each to each, and also the 
third side HF to the third side EG, therefore the angle HEF is equal to 
the angle EFG, and they are altemate angles. 

This method of treating the doctrine of parallel lines is extremely plain 
and concise, and is perhaps as good as any that can be followed, when a 
new Axiom is assumed. In the text above, I have, however, followed a 
different method, employing as an Axiom, *'That two straight lines, which 
" cut one another, cannot be both parallel to the same straight line." This 
Axiom has been assumed by others, particularly by Lu^am, in his very 
useful little tract, entitled Rudiments of MathenuOies, 
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It 18 a prop«titioB leadify ^tiongh mdmittdd an Ml^0n4^l» Hfld iMUil 
to the demenstnlian of Eudid't 2Mi PxopoMtioiif etto Wift ittOM bl^ovify 
thoa Sunaoii's. 

3. AU the methods sbore entmierated lelve the aund ftbttewhel dlMalb^ 
led, u we naturallf eqiect to disoovev the properttes of pataltol Uiiee, ae 
we do those of other goosietrio quaatities, by compaiiag th^ defidkien of 
those lines, with the properties of straight lines already knoim. The most 
ancient writer who ap|>ears to have attempted to do Urn is l^toleniy th^ as- 
tronoaar, who wrote a treatise espresslv on Uie subject of PsrsIM Lines. 
Proclus has preserred some accomt of tms work in the Fowrth Book of hlft 
ooBUBeBtaries : and it is carious to observe in it an argonent Winded on 4i6 
principle which is known to the modems by the name of tht» sufMimt fmMi. 

To pro? e, thai if two parallel straight line*, AB sad CD, bid eiil by a 

'^ Uae EF, ia G and Ht the two interior anglea AOH, CHO wiU bo 




equsl to two right angles, Ptolemy reasons thns : If the angles AGH, 
CHG be not equal to two right angles, let Ulem, if possible, be greater 
than two right angles : tiien, because the Imes AG and CH are not more 
psrallel than the lines BG and Dtl, the ailgles BGH, DHG are also 
greater than two right angles. Therefore, the four angles AGH, CHG, « 
BGH, DHG are greater than four risht ang^^s ; and they are also equal 
to four right angles, which is absura. In the san^e manner it is shewn, 
that the angles AGrH, CHG cannot be less than t#o right angles. There- 
fore they are equal to two right angles. 

Bat diis reasoning is certainly inconclusive. For why are w^ to svp* 
pose that the interior angles which the parallels make with the line cutting 
diem, are eidier in every case greater than two right aagle% or ia oter|f 
case less than two right angles! For any thing that we are yet supposed 
to know, they may be sometimdf greater than two right eagles^ and 60b#* 
times less, and therefore we are not entitled to conclude, because the angles 
AGH, CHG are greater than two right angles, that therefore the lushes 
BOH, DHG are also necessarily greater than two right aaglea. It 
may safely be asserted, therefore, that Ptolemy has not succeeded in his 
attempt to demonstrate the properties of parallel lines without ike assist- 
amee of a new Axiom.. 

Another attempt to demonstrate the same proposition without the assisl- 
imce of a new Axiom has been made by a modem geometw, Frano^schiai^ 
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Pioi«Mor of Mathenaitos in itli0 Unmisity of fiolqgiM^ in n esaif , whidi 
h$ entitles^ La Tioria diUeparaUde figmr^sammu dtmnHrmia^ prialed in 
bis OpuscoU MathmatUdt $x Baoiano in lf87. 

The difficnlty is there reduced to a prepoaition noatl^ the aane with tUoi 
That if B£ make an acute angle wim BD» and if D£ be perpeadicalar to 
BD at aajr point, BE and D£, 
if {ffodaceo, will meet To de- 
monoirate thk^ it is anpposed, 
that BOyBC are two parts taken 
in B£, id Which BC is greater 
Ann BO, and ikM tbo perpendi« 
cnlars ON, CL are drawn to BO \ 
than shall BL be greater &an 
BN. For, if not, that is, if the 
petpendicidaf GL falls either at 
N, or between B and N, as at 
F ; in ^ first <rf' ^se eases the 
angle CNB is equal to the angle ONB, becanse the^ are both right ang!e% 
wluch is impossible ; and, in the second, the two angles CFN, CNF <^ Uie 
triangle CNF, exceed two right angles. Therefore, adds our author, s&neOi 
as BC increases, BL also increases, and since BC may be Increased wtth^ 
out limit, so BL may become greater than any given Ihie, and therefore may 
be greater than BD ; wherefore, since the perpendiculatsto BD from poin^ 
beyond D meet BC, the perpendictdar from D necesaatfly meets it 

Now it will be found, on examination, that this reasoning is no mom 
conclusive than the preceding. For, unless it be proved, £at whatever 
muhi]^ BC is of BO, the same is BL of BN, the indefinite increase of 
BC does not necessarily imply the indefinite increase of BL, or that BL may 
be made to exceed BD. On the contrary, BL may alwims increase, and 
yet may do so in such a manner as never to exceed BD : In order that die 
demonstration should be conclusive, it would be necessary to shew, that 
when BC inareases by a part equal to BO, BL increases sdways by a past 
equal to BN ; but to do this will be found to require the knowledge of those 
venf properties of parallel lines ihat we are seeking to demonstrate. 

Leoekdre, in his Elements of Geometiy, a work entitled to the highest 
praise, iSor elegance and accuiucv,has delivered the doctrine of parallel lines 
without any new Axiom. He has done this iti two difierent ways, one in 
the text, and the othej: in the notes. In the former he has endeavoured to 
prove, independently of the doctrine of parallel lines, that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles ; from which proposition, when 
it is once establ^hed, it is not £fficult to deduce every thing with respect to 
paraHeis. But, though his demonstration of the proper^ of triangles just 
mentioned is quite logical and conclusive, yet it has the fault of being ionf 
and indirect, proving first, that the thred angles of a triangle cannot b6 
greater than two right angles, next^ that they cannot be less, and doing 
both by reasoning abundantly subtle, and not of a kind readily apprehend- 
ed by those who are only beginning to study the Mathematics. 

The demonstration which he has given in the notes is extremely ingeni- 
ous, and proceeds on this very simple and undeniable Axiom, that we can- 
not compare an angle and a line, as to magnitude, or cannot nave an equa- 
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tion of any sort between them. This tmiik is inrolyed in the^disdnction' 
between homogeneous and heterogeneous quantities, (Euc.. v. def. 4.)| 
which has long been received in Geometry^ but led only to negative con- 
sequences, till it feU into the hands of Legendre. The proposition which 
^ he deduces from it is, that if two angles of one triangle be equal to two an- 
gles of another, the third angles of these, tjiangles are also equal. For, it 
is evident, that when two angles of a triangle are given, and also the side 
between them, the third angle is thereby determined ; so that if A and B 
be any two angles of a triangle, P the side interjacent, and C the third an- 

§le^ C is determined, as to its magnitude, by A, B and P ; and, besides 
lese, there is no other quantity whatever which can affect the magnitude 
of C. This is plain, because if A, B and P are given, the triangle can be 
constructed, all the triangles in which A, B and P are the same, being equal 
to one another. 

But of the quantities by which C is determined, P cannot be one ; for if 
it were, then C must be & Junction of the quantities A» B, P ;. that is to say, 
the value of C can be expressed by some combination of the quantities A, 
P and P. An equation, therefore, may exist between the quantities A,B, 
C' and P ; and consequently the value of P is equal to some combination, 
that is, to some function of the quantities A, B and C ; but this is impossi- 
ble, P being a line, and A, B, C being angles ; so that no function of the 
jfirst of these quantities can be equal to any function of the other three. The 
angle C must therefore be determined bj^ the angles A and B alone, without 
any regard to the magnitude of P, the side interjacent. Hence in all trian- 
ffies that have two angles in one equal to two in another, each to each, the 
Uiird angles are also equal. 

Now, this being demonstrated, it is easy io prove that the three angles of 
any triangle are equal to two right angles. 

. Let ABC be a triangle right angled at A, draw AD peipendicular. to 
BC. The triangles ABD, ABC have the an- a 

gles BAC, BDA right angles, and the angle 
D common to both ; . therefore by what has just 
been proved, their third angles BAD, BCA are 
also equal. In the same way it is shewn, that 
CAD is equal to CBA ; therefore the two an- 
^es, BAD, CAD are equal to the two BCA, 
CBA; but BAD+CAD is equal to a right 
angle, therefore the angles BCA, CBA are together equal to a right angle, 
and consequently the &ree angles of the right angled triangle ABC are 
equal to two right angles. 

And since it is proved that the oblique angles of every right angled 
triangle are equal to one right angle, and since every triangle may be 
divided into two right angled triangles, the four oblique angles of which are 
equal to the three angles of the triangle, therefore the three angles of every 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Though this method of treating the subject is strictly demonstrative, yet, 
as the reasoning in the first of the two preceding demonstrations is not per- 
haps sufficiently simple to be apprehended by those just entering on mathe- 
matical studied, I shall submit to the reader another method, not liable to 
die same objection, which I know, from experience, to be of use in explain- 
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ing the Elements. It proceeds, like that of the French Geometer, by de- 
monstrating, in the first place, that the angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right angles, and deducing from thence, that two lines, which 
make with a third line the interior angles, less than two right angles, must 
meet if produced. The reasoning used to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions may be objected to by some as involving the idea of motion, and 
the transference of a line from one place to another. This, however, is no 
more than Euclid has done himself on some occasions ; and when it fiimish- 
es so short a road to the truth as in the present instance, and does not im- 
pair the evidence of the conclusion, it seems to be & no respect inconsistent 
with the utmost rigour of demonstration. It is of importance in explaining 
the Elements of iScience, to connect truths by the shortest chain possible ; 
and till that is done, we can never consider them as being placed in their 
natural order. The reasoning in the first of the following propositions is so 
simple, that it seems hardly susceptible of abbreviation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of* connecting immediately two truths so much alike, that one 
might conclude, even from the bare enunciations, that they are but different 
cases of the same general theorem, viz. ^That all the angles about a point, 
and all the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure, are constantly of the 
same magnitude, and equal to four right angles. 

DEFINITION. 

If, while one extremity of a straight line re- 
mains fixed at A, the line itself turns about that 
point from the position AB to the position AC, it 
is said to describe the angle BAG contained by 
the line AB and AC. 

Cor. If a line turn about a point from the position AC till it come into 
the position AC again, it describes angles which are together equal to four 
right angles. This is evident from the second Cor. to the 15th. 1. 

PROP. I. 

AH the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four 
right angles. 

1. Let the rectilineal figure be the triangle ABC, of which the exterior 
angles are DCA, FAB, GBC ; these angles are together equal to four 
riglu angles. 

Let the line CD, placed in the direction of BC produced, turn about the 
point C till it coincide with CE, a part of the side CA, and have described 
the exterior angle DCE or DC A. Let it then be carried along the line 
CA, till it be in tlie position AF, that is, in the. direction of CA produced, 
and ihe point A remaining fixed, let it turn about A till it describe the 
angle {"AB, and coincide with a part of the line AB. Let it next be car- 
ried along AB till it come into the position BG, and by turning about B» 
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kl it dMcribe flbe angle GBC, so 
as to ooiBcide with a part of BC. 
Lastlyi Let it be canied along BC 
till it coincide with CD, its ftrst 
position. Then, because the line 
CD has turned about one of its 
extremities till it has come nto 
lihe position CD again, it has by 
the oordhury to the abpve deftoi* 
lion described angles Vhich are 
together equal to four right an«- 
gles; but the angles which it 
has described are the three es- 
tsrior ai^^es of the triangle ABC, 
therefore the exterior Mgies of 
tke triangle ABC are e^ial to 
four right aiii^es; 

2. If the rectilineal figure have any nwaiber of sides, the proposition is 
demonstrated just as in the case of a trisaf^e. Therefore all the ezteiter 
angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 1^ Hence, all the interior tingles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. For all the angles of the triangle, both exterior and ioteripr, 
are equal to six right angles, and the extenor being equal to four rigb( 
angles, the interior are eqnal to two right angles. * 

CoR. 2. An exterior angle of any triangle is equal to the two interi(»* and 
opposite, or the angle DCA is equal to the angles CAB, ABC. Por the 
aiuites CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to two right angles ; and the angles 
ACD, ACB are also (13. 1.) equal to two right angles ; therefore the Uuee 
Migles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to the two ACD, ACB ; and taking 
ACB from both, the angle ACD is equal to the two angles CAB, ABC. 

CoR. 8. The interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to. twice 
as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. For all the 
angles exterior and interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides ; but the exterior are equal to four rignt angles ; therefore 
t£» interior are equal to twice as BSiny right angles as ihe figure has sides, 
wanting four. 
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Two straight lines, which make with a third line the interior anglei on 
the same side of it less than two right angles, will meet on that side, if pro- 
duced far enough. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, make with AC the two angles BAC, 
DCA less than two right angles ; AB and CD will meet if produced toward 
B and D. 

In AB take AF= AC ; join CF, produce BA to H, and through *C draw 
CE, making the angle ACE equal to the angle CAH. 

Because AC is equal to AF,the angles AFC, ACF are also equal (5. 
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1.) ; bnt the exterior angle HAC is equal to the two interior and opposite 
angles ACF, AFC, and therefore it is double of either of them, as of ACF. 
Now ACE is equal to HAC by construction, therefore ACE is double of 
ACF, and is bisected by the line CF. In the same manner, if FG be taken 
equal to FC, and if CG be drawn, it may be shewn that CG bisects the 
angle FCE,«and so on continually. But if from a magnitude, as the an- 
gle ACE, there be taken its half, and from the remainder FCE its 
half FCG, and from the remainder GCE its half, Sec. a remainder will at 
length be found less than the given angle DCE.* 




Let GCE be the angle, whose half ECK is less than DCE, then a 
straight line CK is found, which falls between CD and CE, but nerer- 
theless meets the line AB in K. Therefore CD, if produced, must meet 
AB in a point between G and K. 

This demonstration is indirect ; but this proposition, if the definition of 
parallels were changed, as suggested at p. 291, would not be necessary ; 
and the proof, that lines equally inclined to any one line must be so to 
every line, would follow directly from the angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. The doctrine of parallel lines would in this manner 
be freed from all- difficulty. * • 

PROP. III. or 29. 1. EucUd. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; the exterior equal to the interior and oppo- 
site on the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles, on the same 
side equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall on 
the parallel straight lines AB, 
CD ; the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD are equal, the exterior angle 
EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite GHD ; and the two inte- 
rior angles BGH, GHD are equal 
to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to 
GHD, let it be greatv, then add- 
ing BGH to both, the angles 
AGH, HGB are greater than the 




Prop. 1. ] Sup. The reference of this proposition involves nothing inoenststent with 
good reasoning, as the demonstration of it does not depend on any thing that has gone before, 
so that it may be introduced in any part of the Elements. 
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«lglos TmO, HGB. Bm AGS, HG9 9K9 eqnd to two riglil^i^I^sCi;. 
1.) ; dieiefQrf BGH, OHD »r4) I^m tban mo nght wglep, f^d t^Qi^fiHr^ ih^ 
Tiam AB, CD will m^t hy the l»9t {Hoopow^tioo, if ^M^i^i tpw^ B wi 
J>. But tbey ^ mt me«^ finr f^f ig:« fmH^ by }iy9PAe9^« Mi ^i^^ff- 
Iwe die wig£e0 AGH, GHP Mre not imoqiifd, di»t 10, tl»^j ajre eqm4 ^ l«^ 
4iopdteT. ^ 

N#ir {he imgle AGH is «40ftl te GOB, Ww«e thene wo F^itiqql, mi^ 
ji hM dflo tefin sbevn (9 be equtl to GHD, iberefoe SQB wd QiN>m» 
equal. Lastly, to each of Ae etfUftl <MH|^9 £GB« GifiD »dd llie MHi^e 
BGH, then the two EGB, BGH are equal to the two DHG, BGH. But 
EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (13. l.),therefore BGH, GHD 
are also equal to two right angles. 
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The following proposition is placed here, because it is mora connected 
with the First Book than with any other. It is useful for je^^daiping the 
nature of Hadfoy^s sextant ; and, though involved in the ezpIiinatiQn^ usuaji- 
ly given of ^hac instrument, it has not, I believe, been hitherto considered Sf 
a distinet Geometrical Proposition, though very weU entitled to be so on ac- 
count of its simplicity and elegance, as well 93 its utility. 

THBPBJ^M. 

If an e)(teu9r lff^^ of ^tviA^i^ be biseet^d, and alsaone of ittt interier 
and opposite, the ngle contained by tho bisectii^.lJMs is equal to faetf tke 
other interior and opponte angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior anal^ M^O of tbe tii^pgle ABC be bisected by the 
straight line CE, and the interior and opposite ABC by the straight line 
BE, tba i^igle BEC is eq^ to hfflf the mgh BAG. 

The line CE, BE will meet ; for since we angle ACX) is mciter ibse 
ABC, the half of ACD i9 greater ibw Ihp half of ABG, tSatjb, ECO 

is greater than EBC ; add 
ECB to both, and the two 
angles ECD, ECB are 

f -eater than EBC, ECB. 
ut ECD, ECB are equal 
to two nght angles ; ilu»9- 
fore ECB, EBC are >bss 
than two right anglesi and 
therefore the lines CE, BE 
must meet on the «sme side 
of BC on whiieh the trian ^ 

gle ABC iiu Let them meet in E. 

Because DCE is the exterior angle of the triangle BCE, k is eqvsl t^ 
the two angles CBE, BEC, and therefore twice the angle DCE, that is, the 
angle DC A is equal to twice the angles CBE and BEC. But twice the 
angle CBE is equal jto the angle AE^, thereforie the angle DCA is equal 
to the angle ABC, together w^ twice the angle BEC ; and the same an- 
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|to fiCA beilS^tlld exteilof &ti|;(6 bf ihi^ t^»Si^ ABC, U «(ttl^ ttf t&6 fwoi 
aii^MH ABC, CAB, irliet^for^ iSb^ itft) toglfed ABC, CAB ixti equal Id 
Abo attd tw2«^ B£t^. th6f6f^i«, faking ^tty ABC fh>m bdih, thefil 
i^ri^kkiB the ftffgie CAB eqnti id twiee th& {ittg:ld BEC; 6r B£C 6qaal tO 
AtelmlfdfBAC. 
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BOOKIL 



The Demonstrations of this Book are po otherwise chaiged than hj in- 
troducing into them some charadteri ftifftilil to those of Algebra, which is 
always of great use where the reasoning turns on the addition or subtrac** 
tion of rectangles^ To Euclid's demonstn^iolis^ ethers ar^ sometines idd- 
^ as Scholiums, in wluah Uie properties of the seotioas tf 4^08 «fe eaail]^ 
demonstrated by Algebraical formolas* 
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BOOK m. 

Thx definition whieh EttcUd makedihe ilm^iliift BoedLfiA ^ttiof 6qtttf 
oilroles^ ^Moh he d«fim» t6 be *' th^e of wkii^ Ae dittllletmr tM eqtUd.^ 
'tim is rcjeotedfrom amdngltw AiinsikNiST *e b^bg tTh6i3i^eiil,themi^ 
of wUch is (nroted by sqpposing the €ift;)e« tJpg^keA i^ ollid alia^f , so diiat 
HbBit centres may eointtide, for thu Whi^ Of the OM mtdi tlrttt cointSde With 
the whole ef the Other. The cOAf eirse, Vizv That tireliM Which titt equal 
hare equal dinneterst is prbved in the ttUti«i Way^ 

The definitioii of the angle of a seg&wtti ie alu^ Otafitt^. be^itnto if do^s 
not relate to » rectilineal luigie, but fio one utid^fbtoidd to be contained be- 
tween a straight line and a portion of the etr^mfettdttc^ of A circle. In lifce 
Bkanner, no ndtice is taken in the 16th propo^itieti of Ae an|^^comprehend<' 
ed between the eemidrcie and die diattieteri Whi^sh in Mid by £uclid to b« 
greater thah an adnte teotilineid ttigle^ The teaiott fbt Aese Ottri^ s iont ha«r 
Ihready been ansignsd in the ttotes on the fiilh definidlMi of th« first Book 

PROPi XX. 

It has been remarked of this demonstration^ that it takes for gratttedt ^at 
it t^6 niajghitudes be double 6t two others,' each of eacli, the sum or differ^ 
6Ace of the first two is double of the sum or difierence of the other two« 
which are two cases of the 1st and 5th of the 5th Book. J3^he justness of 
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Ais remark cannot be denied ; and though the oases of the Propositions hem 
referred to are the simplest of any, yet the truth of them ought not in strict- 
ness to be assumed without proof. The proof is easily given. Let A and 
B, C and D be four magnitudes, such that Ass2C, and B=s2D ; then A 
+B=2(C+D). For since A=sG+C, and B=D+D, adding equals to 
equals, A+B3=(C+D)+(C+D)=:2(C+D). So also, if A be greater 
than B, and therefore C greater dian D, since A=sC+C, and B=D-(-D, 
taking equals from equals. A— B=(C— D)+(C— D), that is, A— Bss2 
(C-D). 



BOOK V. 



Ths subject of proportion has been treated so differently by those who 
have written on elementary geometry, and the method which Euclid has fol- 
lowed has been so often, and so inconsiderately censured, that in these notes 
it will not perhaps be more necessary to account for the changes that I have 
made, than for those that I have not made. The changes are but few, and 
relate to the language, not to the essence of the demonstrations ; they will 
be explained after some of the definitions have been particularly considered . 

DEF. III. 

The definition of ratio given here has been greatly exiled by some au- 
thors ; but whatever value it may have in the eyes of a metaphysician, it 
has but little in those of the geometer, because nothing concerning the pro- 
perties of ratios, can be deduced from it. Dr. Barrow has very judiciously 
remarked concerning it, " that Euclid had probably no other design in mak- 
*^ ing this definition, than to give a general summary idea of ratio to begin- 
'^ ners, by premising this metaphysical definition to the more accurate defi- 
*' nitions of ratios that are equal to one another, or one of which is greater 
" or less than the other ; I call it a metaphysical, for it is not properly a ma^ 
'* thematical definiti^m, since nothing in mathematics depends on it, or is de- 
'' duced, nor, as I judge, can be deduced, from it." (Barrow's Lectures, 
Lect. 3.) Dr. Simson thinks the definition has been added by some unskil- 
ftil editor; but there is no ground for that supposition, other than what ari- 
^ ses from the definition being of no use. We may, however, well enough 
imagine, that a certain idea of order and method induced Euclid to give 
some general definition of ratio before he used the term in the definition of 
equal ratios. 

DEF. IV. 

This definition is a little altered in the expression ; Euclid has it, thai 
" magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one another, when the less can be 
''multiplied so as to exceed the greater." 
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DEF. V. 



One of the chief obstacles to the ready imdesetanding of the 5th Book of 
Euclid, is the difficulty that most people find of reconciling the idea of pro- 
portion which they have already acquired, with the account of it that is 
given in this definition. Our first ideas of proportion, or of proportionality, 
are got by trying to compare together the magnitude of external bodies ; 
and though they be at first abundantly vague and incorrect, they are usually 
rendered tolerdbly precise liy th^ study of arithmetic ; from wluch we learn 
to call foi^r numbers proportionals, when they are such that the quotient 
which arises from dividing the first by the second, (according to the com- 
mon rule for division), is the same with, the quotient that arises from divid- 
ing the third by the fourth. 

Now, as the operation of arithmetical division is applicable as readily to 
any two magnitudes of the same kind, as to two numbers, the notion of pro-^ 
portion thus obtained may be considered as perfectly general. For, in arith?* 
jmetic, after finding how often the divisor is contained in the dividend, w6 
multiply the remainder by 10, or 100, or 1000, or any power, as it is called, 
of 10, and proceed to inquire how ofl the divisor is contained in this new 
dividend ; and, if there be any remainder, we go on to multiply it by 10, 
100, <S&c. as before, and to divide the product by the original divisor, and &• 
on, the division sometimes terminating when no remainder is left, and some- 
times going on ad infinitum, in consequence of a remainder being left at each 
operation. Now,, this process may easily be imitated with any two mag- 
nitudes A and B, providing they be of the same kind, or such that the one 
can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. For, suppose that B is the 
least of the two ; take B out of A as oft as it can be found, and let the quo- 
tient be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any ; multiply this remain- 
der by 10, or 100, S&c, so as to exceed B, and let B be taken out of the quan- 
tity produced by this multiplication as oft as it can be found ; let the quotient 
be noted, and also the remsdnder, if there be any. Proceed with this remain- 
der as before, and so on continually ; and it is evident, that we have an opera- 
tion that is applicable to all magnitudes whatsoever, and that maybe perform-, 
ed with respect to any two lines, any two plane figures, or any two solids, &c. 

Now, when we have two magnitudes and two others, and find that the 
first divided by the second, according to this method, gives the very same 
series of quotients that the third does when divided by the fourth, we say of 
these magnitudes, as we did of the numbers above described, that the first 
is to the second as the third to the fourth. There are only two more cir- 
cumstances necessary to be considered, in order to bring us precisely to 
Euclid's definition. 

First, It is known from arithmetic, that the multiplication of the succes- 
sive remainders each of them by 10, is equivalent to multiplying the quantity 
to be divided by the product of all those tejis ; so that multiplying, for in- 
stance, the first remainder by 10, the second by 10, and the tlurd by 10, is 
the same thing, with respect to the quotient, as if the quantity to be divided 
had been at first multiplied by 1000 ; and therefore, our standard of the pro- 
portionality of numbers may be expressed thus : If the first multiplied any 
uumber of times by 10, and then divided by the second, gives the sanq^ quo- 
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tient as when the third is muliplied as often by^ 10, and then divided by the 
fourth, the four magnitudes are pf opottionals. * 

Again, it is evident, that there is iko necessity in these multiplications for 
dinfihing oui^selves to 10, <nr the poWer^ of 10, atid thai we dt> so, iii anth- 
nft^c, only for the conveniency of the decimal notation ; tr e majr therefbr^ 
itee any multipliers whatsoever, prdviding we use the s^me in both tt&t^^ 
H^nce, we hare this definition of proportionals, When there are four ittig* 
nitttdes, and ahy multiple whatsoever of the iltst, when divided by the 
sMond, gives the same quotient With the like multiple of the third, wh^ft 
ditid^d by the f6ui];h, the four magnitudes ar4 jtropoftiolials, tfi thfe fittit 
lUiA th(6 same ratio to the second that the third has to the foutth. 

We are tloW arrived very neatly at Euclid*s definition ; fbr, let A, B, C, 
I) be fcntt pfoportionals, according to the definition just given, and m aii^ 
number ; and let the multiple of A by m, that is mA, be divided by B ; and 
fb^t, let the quotient be the number fi exactly, theh also, when niC is divided 
by D, the quotient wiU be n exactly. But when mA divided by B giveffel H 
for the quotient, »nA=:nB by the nature of division, so that when tnA^n% 
j^Cs=nD, which is one of the conditions of Euclid^d definition. 

Again, When mA is divided by B, let the division not be exactly p&ttattti' 
ed, but let h be a whole number less than the exact quotient^ then nB^ 
i9iA, or mA/nB ; and, for the same reason, tnCynD, which is anothet df 
ftie conditions df Euclid's definition. 

Lastly, when mA is divided by B, let n be a whole number greater thaii 
die exact quotient, then mA^nB, and becatis^ A is also greater than th6 
diiotlent df mC divided by D, (which is the same with the other quoti^nl), 
metefote <«C/ftD. 

*tberfefote, uniting dU these tlbre^ conditions, we call A; B, C, D, propor- 
tibttttl^, wti^n thejr at^ stich, that If mA/nB, mC ynD ; if mA=nB, i?iC=! 
«i); and if i*iA/nB, mCj^nD, m and n being any numbers whatsoever. 
]^6Wj this is exactly the criterion of proportionality established by £uclid iU 
tbe bth definitidn, and is derived here by generalizing the conunon and modi 
fiilniliair idea df pfoportioh. 

it appears from this, that the condition of mA containing B, wh^thet 
with or without a remainder, as often as mC contains D, with or without H 
i^mainder, and of this being the case whatever value be assigned to th6 
niimber m, includes in it all the three conditions that are mentioned in Eu^ 
(^id^s definition ; and hence, that definition may be expressed a little moi6 
simply by saying, that/bur magnitudes are propartionalSf when any multiple of. 
the first contains the second, {mth or without remainder,) as oft as the same muU 
typte o/the third contains the fourth. But, though this definition is certainly, 
in the expression, more simple than Euclid's, it is not, as will be found oa 
trial, so easily apji^ied tothe purpose of demonstration. The three conditions 
which Euclid brings together in his definition, though they somewhat em- 
barrass the expression of it, have the advantage of rendering the demon- 
strations more simple than they would otherwise be, by avoiding all discus? 
sioA about the magnitude of the remainder left, after B is taken out of mA as 
ott as it can be found. All the attempts, indeed, that have been^nade to de- 
monstrate the properties of proportionals rigorously,by means of otherdefini- 
tionB than Euclid^s, only serve to evince the excellence of the method follow- 
ed by the Greek Geometer, and his singular address in the application of it 
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TW 8XQM.9iu0ptipll to tb9 o4^r jp^thflidf if. tli^t if t^y are meant to be 
W^^H^j ^f leqj^itffi tiW9 i^J»P98tratipja8 tp ^veiy proposition, one vh/en 
4l^ din«iAa pf mAifiiiQ W^ ^m^A tp B pi» be ej^c^y perfonned, tlie otW 
Whm if ^m^ kf fm^itf ^f^om^ wH^y^r yajue be a9siffne4 to t», ojr 
i«j^/9» A iWad JS W€ wl»t 19 p^e4 i»^pift?n«[iwrable ; an4 this Japjt case wiJJ 
ge;Bk#SI% 1^ .|pf^4 Ik? r^qnik^ f^ miikP^ dew^i^tr^on, or i^ r^4v<^ 9i t^ 

M. P'JUiegihftf:^ §]^^jkiag 9f ft© doctrinp pf propprtion, in a discourse 
tb^t <?<;^B(^ni»f lilfti^ ie^eellen^pbfejEv^^ipnSj but in which he b^ overlooked 
Euclid's manner pf tf^f^tifig thi^ subj^c^ enfirely^ has the fpllpwipg reipark : 
<>^.np ]jf^Mmmffef qye de ^pette tpani^re, (la r^fluction ^ absur^e,) la 
*'i^H{i9tfF( A^ p]:ppipsiUo^ qui rc^r^ent le^ incomipensurables. L'i^^e dp 
** Ywfys^ mPP9 m mm9 m^l^iP^mpns dans U ?iotion de ces soites de qtufiu- 
"ti^ i pt (9PmHie iio|if( n'ayons q^un^ id^ negative 4© I'infini; on ne pput 
^ d^aQMmtsef dirpctpweoti pt'« ffu^, tout ce q^i ppn^zne Viafy^ n^b^n)?tr 
" ^UP.** {^nej^opdififif mot GeomStrie,) 

This reniAiJt set$ in a 9tf ong and just Ug^t the difficulty of demonstrating 
Ae prpppsilipn^ tb*^t regia:4 (be proportipn of incommensurable magnitudes, 
9^jtbout J^^ing r>eieouzs0 to tbA r^?4^.ti9 o4 ghmrdum : but it is surprising. 
ib«^ M- .Xl^AteipJI?^, ft gepmetpr np less learned th^n profound, sboul4 
bftv^ np^petpd ^ )pak# me^ition pf Euclid's methoj^, ^ pnly one in whi.pb 
tb^ ^iffipidty Jto 9Me9 if ppmplptely ovprcomp. It iis oyercpine by the in- 
tS!94«pU9l» of lihp J4^ of indefinitu^e, {if j BME^y be permitted to use the wcard)^ 
iK^tpad of thp idea pf infusdty ; for 19 a?^4 ^1 the fnpltipliers emjployed, are 
9Uppp0lljl t^ be iojdpfinite, or tp admit of all ppssiblp vafues, and it js by th0 
{llqlful iMse pf this eonditipn i^^ the nppessity of indirep^ ^eznonstrations is 
avoided. In Ij^e whole oif gppp^e^, I know npt that any happier inventipii 
19 IK» hp fpmid \ and it i? wprth reinarkinf, thdt Euclid appears in another 
Sd l^ yf(^\i» if> b^vp availed l^^aself of fhe i4ea of indefinitude wiih the 
iiawp W(ejp<99S» Wi' in hie bpplMf of PorisW) which b^'Ve been restored by 
I)^Si9)tPn,Jind in w)iic)i thp whojip analysis tu^ed on tbiat ideajiji^ I have 
shown at length in the Third Volume pf th^e Transactions of t])e RoyaJ So- 
ciet]|pf Edinburgh. The investigations of these propositions were founded 
entirely on the principle of certain magnitudes admitting of innumerable 
values ; and the methods of reasoning concerning them seem to have been 
4)^EtjE<mi^ly pijafular tp thoae employed in the fifth of the EJpments. It is 
PHrJous tp rpijQiark this anf^Iogy between the different works of the same 
^9fi|bpr.; ai)4 IP ^onsidef, jthat die skill, in the conduct pf this very refine^ 
(Snd ingpmonp artifice, acquired in treatmg t^e properties of prpporjtionals, 
may have enabled fli^lid to s^ccepd so wpU i^ trpa^ing the stiH mpre dif- 
ficult suj^^ppt of Porisms. 

Viewing in this light Euclid's manner of treating propprtiop, J had no 
desire .tP PJlji^nge any tbing in the principle of his demoxiistratipns. I have 
ppaly ao^ht ^ in^iove the language of them, by introducing ^ concise 
mode pf expression, (4 the same nature with that which wp use in arit)^- 
mptie, 2^d in algel»ra. Ordinary language conveys thp ideas of the difie.- 
x^% ppeisalicMis supposed to be peifc^ed in these den^pnstratipns so sJow}y, 
and breaks them down into so many parts, that dxey make npt a suffieie^^t 
.impi^easion on the understanding. This indeed will generally happen when 
S^ Ai^gs ^€^ed qi ^e not reprpsented to the senses by Pi9^^n]us, |^ 
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tliejr cannot be when we reason concerning magnitude in general, as in this 
part of the Elements. Here we ought certainly to adopt the language of 
arithmetic or algebra, which by its shortness, and the rapidity wi£ which 
it places objects before us, makes up in the best manner possible for being 
merely a conyentional language, and using symbols that have no resem^ 
blance to the things expressed by them. Such a language, therefore, I 
have endeavoured to introduce here ; and I am convinced, that if it shall 
be found an improvement, it is the only one of which the fifth of EucUd will 
admit. In other respects I have followed Dr. Simson's edition to the accu- 
racy of which it would be difficult to make any addition. 

In one thing I must observe, that the doctrine of proportion, as laid down 
here, is meant to be more general than in Euclid's Elements. It is intended 
to include the properties of proportional numbers as well as of all magni- 
tudes. Euclid has not this design, for he has given a definition of propor- 
tional numbers in the seventh Book, very difierent from that of proportional 
magnitudes in the fifth; and it is not easy to justify the logic of this man- 
ner of proceeding ; for we can never speak of two numbers and two magni- 
tudes both having the same ratios, unless the word ratio have in both cases 
the same signification. All the propositions about proportionals here 
ffiven are therefore understood to be applicable to numbers ; and accord- 
ingly, in the eighth Book, the proposition that proves equiangular parallelo- 
grams to be in a ratio compounded of the ratios of the numbers proportional 
to their sides, is demonstrated by help of the propositions of the fifUi Book. 

On account of this, the word quantity, rather than magnitude , ought in strict- 
ness to have been used in the enunciation of these propositions, because we 
employ the word Quantity to denote not only things extended, to which 
alone we give the name of Magnitude, but also nunibers. It will be suffi- 
cient, howeirer, to remark, that all the propositions respecting the ratios of 
magnitudes relate equally to all things of which multiples can be taken, that 
is, to all that is usually expressed by the word Quantity in its most extend- 
ed signification, taking care always to observe, that ratio takes place only 
among like quantities, (See Def. 4^) 

# 
DEF. X. 

The definition of compound ratio-wsLS first given accurately by Dr. Simson ; 
for; though Euclid used the term, he did so without defining it. I have 
placed this definition before those of duplicate and triplicate ratio^ it is in 
fact more general, and as the relation of all the three definitions is best seen 
when they are ranged in this order. It is then plain, that two equal ratios 
compound a ratio duplicate of either of them ; three equal ratios, a ratio 
triplicate of either of them, &c. 

It was justly observed by Dr. Simson, that the expression, compound ratio, 
is introduced merely to prevent circumlocution, and for the sake principally 
of enunciating those propositions with conciseness that are demonstrated by 
reasoning ex <Rquo, that is, by reasoning from the 22d or 23d of this Book. 
This will be evident to any one who considers carefully the Prop. F. of this, 
or the 23d of the 6th Book. 

An objection which naturally occurs to the use of the term compound ratio, 
arises from its not being etident how the ratios described in the definition 
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determine in any way the ratio which they are said to compound, since the 
magnitudes compounding them are assumed at pleasure. It may be of use 
for removing this difficulty, to state the matter as follows : if there be any 
fitunifoer of ratios (among magnitudes of the same kind) such that the con- 
sequent of any of them is the antecedent of that which immediately fol- 
lows, the first of the antecedents has to the last of the consequents a ratio 
which evidently depends on the intermediate ratios, because if they are de- 
termined, it is determined also ; and this dependence of one ratio on all the 
Other ratios, is expressed by saying that it is compounded of them. Thus, 

A B C D 
if -^y YTi 'j\9 *rr9 he any seriea of ratios, such as described above, the ratio 

A A B 

•=-> <» of A to E, is said to be compounded of the ratios — , ^r, &c. ^he ratio 

•A A B 

■^y is evidently determined by the ratios t^-, -^^ &c. because if each of the 

latter is &sed and iavariable, the former cannot change. The exact nature 
of this dependence, and bow the one thing is determined by the other, it is 
UQi the business of the definition to explain, but merely to give a name to 
a relation which it may be of importance to consider more attentively. 



BOOK VI. 

DEFINITION 11. 



This de&akion is changed firom that of reciprocal figures^ which was of no 
vae, to one that corresponds to the language used in the 14th and Idth 
propositions, and in other parts of geometry. 

PROP. A, B, C, &c. 

Nine propositions are added to this Book on account of their utilit3||nd 
their connection with this part of the Elements. The first four of them are 
in Dr. Simson's edition, and among these Prop. A is given immediately 
alter the third, being, in fact, a second case of that proposition, and capable 
of being included with it, in one enunciation. Prop. D is remarkable for 
being a theorem of Ptolemy the Astronomer, in his MsyoiXt} Swta^ig^ and the 
foundation of the construction of his trigonometrical tables. Prop. E is the 
simplest case of the former ; it is also useful in trigonometry, and, under 
another form, was the 97th, or, in some editions, the 94th of Euclid's Data. 
The propositions F and G are very useful properties of the circle, and are 
taken from the Loci Plani of ApoUenius. Prop. H is a very remarkable pro- 
perty of the^ triangle ; and K is a proposition which, though it has been 
hitherto considered as belonging particularly to trigonometry, is so often of 
use in other parts of the mathematics, that it may be properly ranked among 
elementary theorems of Geometry. _ 

39 • 



SUPPLEMENT. 



BOOK I. 

PROP. V. wad VI, ^M. 



The demonstrations of the 5tih and 6th pvopositaon^ requve Ihe Bkothrd* 
of exhaustions, that is to say, they prove a certain property to belong to the 
circle, becanse it belong tolhe rectilineal: fiwes inscnbed kiit, or described 
about it a:coeri£ng to a eertaki law, in the cose when HvMe ig*ares ^p* 
proach to die curdes so nettrly as not to fall slMMrt <^ it or to exceed it, by 
any assignable difierenee. lliis principle is general, and is the oilly one 
by which we can possibly compare curvilineal with rectilineal spaces, or the 
length of curve Imes with the length of straight lines, whether w^ follow 
the methods of the ancient or of the modem geometers. It is therefore a 

f' reat injustice to the latter methods to represent them as standing on a foun- 
ation less secure than the former ; they stand in reality on the Same, and 
the only difference is, that the*appli(^tion t>f the principle, common to them 
both, is more general and expeditious in the one case than in the other. 
This identity of principle, and aifiikaty of the methods used in the elementary 
and the higher mathematics, it seems the most necessary to observe, that 
some learirad nratbematidaas have<appeefed not to be sulkiently>«wiaFe of 
it, a!nd have even iendeave«red to ^^onstiate the contrary. An 'intlanos 
of this is to be met with in the preface of the vaiuaMe* edition of thew^svks 
of Archimedes, lately printed at Oxford. In that preface, Torelli, the leam-^ 
ed commentator, whose, labours have done -bo much to elucidate the writ- . 
iags of the Greek Geometer, but who is so unwilling to acknowledge the 
m»tof the modem analysis, udfdertakes to prove, that it is impossible, from 
ike relation which the t^ctilineal figures inscribed in, wad circumscribed 
about, a given curve have to oAe another, to con^deany thing ooocernisg 
the properties of the curvilineal space itself, except in certain circumstances 
which he has not precisely described. Wiibt this view he aittempts io show, 
diat if we are to reason ^m ihe relation which* certain rectflineal ^figures 
beflonging to thp circle have to one imother, notwittetanding that those 
figures may approach so near to the ciroular spaces witbdn which they are 
inscribed, as not to differ from them by any assignable magnitude, we shall 
be led into error, and shall seem to prove, that the circle is to the square of 
its diameter exactly as 3 to 4. Now, as this is a conclusion which the dis- 
coveries of Archimedes himself prote so clearly to be false, Torelli argues, 
that the principle from which it is deduced must be false also ; and in this 
he would no doubt be right, if his former conclusion had been fairiy drawn. 
But the truth is, that a very gross paralogism is to be found in that part of 
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Ms reasoning, wHere he makes^ tmindoii> from the mtios otihemmiJL rect- 
angles, inscribed in the cireullur spaces, to. tlie^radlw of the sums off those 
rectangles, or of the whole rectilineal figures. In domg-this, he takes for 
granted a propositioii, which, it is wonderftil} f^atone wil|o had' studied 
geometry;< in the school of Archimedes, shoidd for a moment hfive snppoa* 
ed^to be true. The propositioti is this : If A, B; C, D, E; F, beany nom- 
ber of magnitudes, and' a^ b, ^, d, 9^/, as many othen ; Bxid} if 
A:9:: a: hi 
C : D : : c : d, 

E : P : : r :/ then the sumcf A, C'aiid>£ will be to the iMna d^B, I^aiid 
F, as the sum- of a, 6 and- e, to &e sum of t, d duodfl or A+C+E - ^+9 
+F : : a+c+e : h+d+f, Now,th]S]^n>position) whichToiellisuppoees 
to be perfeetl)r genend, ie not tr\ie, except i^ two oas^s, tLsl lither iirst, 
when A : C : : a : c, and 

A : £ : : a : tf ; and censaqnemfy, . 
B : D : : & ; <l, and^ 

B : P : : $ :/; or, secondly ^ when aUlAeratioeof^ A to- B, t»D)B 
to F, Ac. we equal to one another. To demonslrateliiiiS) let ne sappey 
that there are feor magnimdes, and feur ethers^ 

thus A : B : : a : d) andf 

O : D : : 6 : (^, then we eaimot hate 
A4^#.t B+D : : a+o : b^d,vaDi»BB either A iCiiat e^and B : D : : Ik: 
d; ot k : C : : b : d^ and eonsequ^fttfy a: b :: &: S. 

Take a magnitude K, such that a : e : : A : K, and aaelhepL, sve^llMt 
b : d : :B :L; and suppose it true, that A+C : B+D : : 
a-^e : b+d. Then, because by inTeindpi) ; K : A : : c : a, 
and, by hypothesis, A : B : : e : &,and also B : L : : & : d, 
ear oque^ K : L : : c : 4; mi Qrasequ#n(ti^, K :• I* : ;: 
C:D. 

Agmn, beeaese A : K' ::#;«) 1^ additi<m, 

A+K : K : : a+c : c ; and for the same m9i90fh 
B+L : L : : b+4 : rf, or, by inveiaiipe, 
L : B+L : : <2 : b+d. And, Uiiieeitvhllftbee«shi»w%lik«i| 
Kih:: c: d; thi^elbTe,^ es asquo,^ 



K,A,B,L, 
c, a, bf d. 



ITJJ^T 




A-f-K-: B+L : : a-^e : b+d; but by hypothesis, 

A+C : B+D : : a+e : b+d, therefore 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D, 
Now, first, let K and C be supposed equal, then it is evident that L and 
D are also equal ;«and therefore, since by construction a,: e : : A : K, we 
have also e : c : : A :.C ; and, for ikt same reason, b : d : : B : D, and 
th^se analogies from the first of the two conditions, of w^ch one is affirmed 
above to be always essential to the truth of TorelOd'^ proposition. 
Next, if K be greater than C, then, since 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D, by division, 

A+K : K— C : : B+L : L— D. Bht, as was shewn, 

K : L : : C : D, by conversion and alternation, 

K-«C : K : : L— D : L, therefore, ex »quo, 
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A+K : K : : B+L : L, and lastly, by dilition, 
A : K : : B : L, or A : B : : K : L, thai is, . 
A : B ; : C : D. ' 

Wherefore, in this caae the rado of A to B isequal to that of C to D, 
and consequently, the ratio of a to 6 equal to that of eiod. The same 
may be shewil, if K is less than C ; therefore in every case there are con- 
ditions necessaiy to the truth of Torelli's proposition, which he does not 
take into account, and which, as is easily shewn, do not belong to the mag- 
nitudes to which he applies it. 

In consequence of this, the conclusion which he meant to establish re- 
specting the circle, falls entirely to the ground, and with it the general in- 
ference aimed against the modem analysis. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined, that I have taken notice of these cir- 
cumstances with any design to lessen the reputation of the learned ItaUan, 
* who has in so many respects desenred well of the mathematical sciences^ 
or to detract from the value of a posthumous work, which by its elegance 
and correctness, does so much honour to the English editors. But I would 
warn the student against that narrow spirit which seeks to insinuate itself 
ifren into the abstractions of geometry,- and would persuade us, that ele- 
gance, nay, truth itself, are possessed exclusively by the ancient methods 
of demonstration. The high tone in which Torelli censures the modern ma^ 
thematics is imposing, as it is assumed by one who had studied the wStings 
of Archimedes with uncommon diligence. His errors are on that account 
the more dangerous, and require to be the more carefully pointed out 

PROP. IX. 

This enunciation is the same with that of the third of the Dimensio Ctr- 
euli of Archimedes ; but the demonstration is different, though it proceeds 
like that of the Greek Geometer, by the continual bisection of the 6th part 
of the circumference. . 

The limits of the circumference are thus assigned ; and the method of 
bringing it about, notwithstanding many quantities are neglected in the arith- 
metical operations, that the errors shall in one case be all on the side of de- 
fect, and in another all on 'the side of excess (in which I have followed Ar- 
chimedes,) deserves particularly to be observed, as aflBrding% good intro- 
duction to the general methods of approximation. 



BOOK II. 

DEF. VIIL and PROP. XX. 

Solid angles, which are defined here in the same manner as in Euclid, 
are magnitudes of a very peculiar kind, and are particularly to be remarked 
for not admitting of that accurate comparison, one with another, which is 
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common in the other subjects of geometrical inyestigstion. It cannot, for 
example, be said of one- solid ^gle, that it is the half, or the double of an« 
other solid angle ; nor did any geometer ever think of proposing the pro- 
blem of bisecting a given solid angle. In a word, no multiple or sub-mul- 
tiple of si|ch an angle can be taken, and we have no way of expounding, 
even to the simplest eases, the ratio which one of them bears to another. 

In this respect, therefore, a solid angle differs from every other magni- 
tude that is the subject of mathematical reasoning, all of which have this 
common property, that multiples and sub-multiples of them may be found. 
It is not our business here to inquire into the reason of this anomaly, but it 
18 plain, that on account of it, our knowledge of the nature and the proper- 
ties of such angles can never be very far extended, and that our reason- 
ings concerning th^m must be chiefly confined to the relations of the plane 
angles, by which they are contained. One of the most reniarkable of those 
relations is that which is demonstrated in the 21st of this Book, and which 
is, that all the plane angles which contain any solid angle must together 
be less than four right angles. This proposition is the 21st ^f the 1 1th of 
EucUd. 

This proposition, however, is subject to a restriction in certain cases^ 
which, I believe, was first observed by M. le Sage of Geneva, in a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1756. When the sec- 
tion of the pyramid formed by the planes that contain the solid angle is a 
figure that has none of its angles exterior, such as a triangle, a parallelo- 
gram, Sic. the truth of the proposition just enunciated cannot be question- 
ed. But, when the aforesaid section is a figure like that which is annexedi 
viz. ABCD, having some angles such 
as BDC, exterios, or, as they are some- 
times called, re-entering angles, the 
proposition is not necessarily true ; 
and it is plain, that in such cases the 
demonstration which we have given, 
and which is the same with Euclid's, 
will no longer apply. Indeed, it were 
. easy to show, that on bases of this 
kind, by multiplying the number of 
sides, solid angles maybe formed, such 
that the plane angles which contain them shall exceed four right angles by 
any quantity assigned. An illustration of this from the properties of the 
sphere is perhaps the simplest of all others. Suppose that on the surface 
of a hemisphere there is described a figure bounded by any number of arcs 
of great circles making angles with one another, on opposite sides alter- 
nately, the plane angles at the centre of the sphere that stand on these arcs 
may evidently exceed four right angles, and that too, by multiplying and 
extending the arcs in any assigned ratio. Now, these plane angles con- 
tain a solid angle at the centre of the sphere, according to the definition of 
a solid angle. 

We are to understand the proposition in the text, therefore, to be true 
only of those solid angles in which the inclination of the plane angles are 
all the same way, or all directed toward the interior of the figure. To disr 
tinguish this class of^solid angles from that to which the proposition does 
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not apply, it is peiliaps best to make use of Ais critenpn, that tbejr are snel^ 
that when anv two points whatsoever are taken in the {danes that eontals 
the solid angle, the straight line, joining those points,. fall^ wholly wi^iiit 
(he solid angle ; or thus, they are such, Siat a straight line cannot meetther 
jdanes which contain diem in more than two points. It is thnS) too, that I 
would distinguish a plane figure that has none of its angles exterior, by 
saying, that it is a rectilineal figure, such that a straight &ie cnuio^ meet 
the boundary of it in more than two points. . • 

We, therefore, distinguish solid angles into two species? one in which 
the bounding planes can be interaected by a straight line only in two 
points ; and another where the bounding planes may be interseeted by m 
straight line in more than two points : to the first of these the proposition 
in the text applies, to the second it does not. 

Whether Euclid meant entirely to eitelude the consideration of figure* 
of the latter kind, in all that he has said of solids, and of solid angles, it u» 
not now ea^ to determine : it is certain, that his definitions inv^dre no 
such exclusion ; and as the introduction of any limitation would conside** 
rably embarrass these definitions, and render them difficult to be understood 
by a beginner, I have left it out, reserving to this pliice a fiiltor Miplanation 
of the difficulty. I cannot conclude thii^ note without remarking, wi^ ibo 
historian of the Academy, that it is extremely singular, that not one of flU 
diose who had read or explained Euclid before M. le Sage,, appears f^ 
have been sensible of this mistake. {Memoires de VAcad. des Sciences, 
1756, Hist, p. 77.) A circumstance that renders this stil\ more singnlap 
is, that another mistake of Euclid on the same subject, and perhaps of M 
other geometers, escaped M. le Sage also, and was first dttooveved b]^ 
Dr. Simeon, as wfti presently appear. 

PROP. IV. 

This reiy elegant demonstration is from Legendre^ and is much easier 
than that of Euclid. 

The demonstration given here of the 6th is also greatly simpler than 
that of Euclid. It has even an advantage that does not belong to Legen^ 
dre's, that of requiring no particular construction or determination of any 
one of the lines, but reasoning from properties common to every part of 
them. The simplification, when it can be introduced, which^ however, 
does not appear to be always possible, is, perhaps, the greatest improve- 
ment that can be made On an elementary demonstration. 

PROP. XIX. 

The problem eonCained in diis pvoposition, of drawing a straight line p^^ , 
pendieidar to two straight lines not in the same plane, is certainly to be ac<* ' 
counted elementary, although not given in any book of elementary geome* 
try that I know of befcnre &Bt of Lagendre. The solution given here is 
mere siaq)le than his, or than any other that I have yet met with : it also 
lead* more easily, if it be required, to a trigonometrical computation. 
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BOOK m. 

DEF. 11. and PROP. I. 

Thbss reUte to similax andequal solids, a subject on whicli mistakes have 
prevailed not unlike to that which has just been mentioned. The equality 
of fiolid^y it is natural to expect, must be proved like the equality of plane 
figure^, by showing that they may be made to coincide, or to occupy the 
same space. But, though it be true that all solids which can be shewn to 
coincide are equal and similar, yet it does not hold conversely, that all solids 
which are equal and similar can be made to coincide. Though this asser- 
tion naay appear somewhat paradoxical, yet^the proof of it is extremely 
umple. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the equal sides are AB aiid 
AC ; frcHn A draw AE perpendicular to the base BC, and BC wiil be bisected 
in E. From E draw ED peipendicular to the 
plane ABC, and irom D, any point in it, draw 2) 

DA, DB, DC to the three angles of the tri- 
an^e A3C. The pyramid DABC is divided 
into iwo p3nramids DABE, DACE, which, 
though their equality will not be disputed, 
cannot be so ^plied to one another as to coin- 
cide. For, though the triangles ABE, ACE 
ace equal, BE being equial to CE, EA common 
to both, and the angles AEB, AEC equal, be- 
cause they are right angles, yet if these two 

triangles be applied to one another, so as to ij -^ ^ 

coincide, the solid DACE will nevertheless, "^ ^ 

as is evident, fall without the solid DABE, for the two solids will be on the 
opposite aides of the plane ABE. In the same way, though all the planes 
of the pyramid DABE may easily be shewn to be equal to those of the py- 
ramid DACE, each to each ; yet will the pyramids themselves never coin- 
cide, though the equal planes be applied to one another, because they are 
on the opposite sides of those planes. 

It may be said, then, on what ground do we conclude the pyramids to 
be equal 1 The answer is, because their construction is entirely the same, 
and the conditions that determine the magnitude of the one identical with 
those that determine the magnitude of the other. For the magnitude of 
the pyramid DABE is determined by the magnitude of the triangle ABE, 
the length of the line ED, and the position of ED, in respect of the plane 
ABE ; three circumstances that are precisely the same in the two pyra- 
mids, so that there is nothing thalH^an determine one of them lo be greater 
than another. 

This reasoning appears perfectly conclusive and satisfactory; and it 
seems also very certain, that there is no other principle equally simple, on 
which the relation of the solids DABE, DACE to one another can be de- 
termined. Neither is this a case that occurs rarely ; it is one, that, in the 
comparison of ralligni^udes having three dimensions, presents itself conti- 
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ttually ; for, tbough two plane figures that are equal and similar can alwayB 
be made to coincide, yet, with regard to solids that are equal and similar, if 
nhey have not a certain similarity in their position, there will be found just 
as many cases in which they cannot, as in which they can coincide. Even 
figures described on surfaces, if they are not plane surfaces, may be equal 
and similar without the possibility of coinciding. Thus, in the figure de- 
scribed on the surface of a sphere, called a spherical triangle, if we suppose 
it to be isosceles, and a perpendicular to be drawn from the vertex on the 
base, it will not be doubted, that it is thus divided into two right angled 
spherical triangles equal and similar to one another, and which, neverthe- 
less, cannot be so laid on one another as to agree. The same holds in in- 
numerable other instances, and therefore it is evident, that a principle, more 
general and fundamental than that of the equality of coinciding figures, 
ought to be introduced into Geometry. What ,this principle is has also ap- 
peared very clearly in the course of these remarks ; and it is indeed no 
other than the principle so celebrated in the philosophy of Leibnitz, under 
the name of the sufficient reason. For it was shewn, that the pyra- 
mids DA6E and DACE are concluded to be equal, because each of them 
is determined to be of a certain magnitude, rather than of any other, by 
conditions that are the same in both, so that there is no reason for the one 
being greater than the other. This Axiom may be rendered general by 
saying, That things of which the magnitude is determined, by conditions 
that are exactly the same, are equal to one another ; or, it might be ex- 
pressed thus ; Two magnitudes A and B are equal, when there is no rea- 
son that A should exceed B, rather than that B should exceed A. Either 
of these will serve as the fundamental principle for comparing geometrical 
magnitudes of every kind ; they will apply in those cases where the coin- 
cidence of magnitudes with one another has no place ; and they will apply 
with great readiness to the cases in which a coincidence may take place, 
such as in the 4th, the 8th, or the 26th of the First Book of the Ele- 
ments. 

The only objection to this Axiom is, that it is somewhat of a metaphy- 
sical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the sufficient reason, which is looked 
on with a suspi(iious eye by some philosophers. But this is no solid objec- 
tion ; for such reasoning may be applied with the greatest safety to those 
objects with the nature of which we are perfectly acquainted, and of which 
we have complete definitions, as in pure mathematics. In physical ques 
tions, the same principle cannot be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete definition of the thing we reason 
about, or one that includes all its properties. Thus, when Archimedes prov- 
ed the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principle of this sort, 
he was led to a false conclusion, because he knew nothing of the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which places the particles of that body, though at 
equal distances from the centre, in circumstances very different from one 
another. But, concerning those things that are the creatures of the mind 
altogether, like the objects of mathematical investigation, there can be no 
danger of being misled by the principle of the sufiicient reason, which at the 
same time furnishes us with the only single Axiom, by help of which we 
can compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, of 
two, or of three dimensions. 
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Legtodre in his Elements has made the same remark that na£ been jiist 
stated, that there are solids and other Geometrical Magnitudes, which, 
though similar and equal, cannot be brought to coincide with one another, * 
and he has distinguished them by the name of Symmetrical Magnitudes. He: 
has also given a very satisfactory and ingenious demonstration of the equa- 
lity of certain solids of that sort, though not so condise as the nature of a 
simple and elementary truth would seem to require, and consequently not 
such as to render the axiom proposed above altogether unnecessary 

But a circumstance for which 1 cannot very well account is, that Legen« 
dre, and after him Lacroix, ascribe to Simson the first mention of such solids 
as we are here considering. Now 1 must be permitted to say, that no re- 
mark to this purpose is to be found in any of the writings of Simson, which 
liave come to my knowledge . He has indeed made an observation concerning 
the Geometry of Solids, which was both new and important, viz. that solidis 
may have the condition which Euclid thought sufficient to determine their 
qudity, and may nevertheless be unequal ; whereas the observation made 
here is, that solids may be equal and similar, and may yet want the condition 
of being able to coincide with one another. These propositions are widely 
different ; and how so accurate a writer as Le'gendre should have mistaken 
the one for the other, is not easy to be explained. It must be observed, 
that he does not seem in the least aware of the observation which Simson 
has really made. Perhaps having himself made the remark we now speak 
of, and on looking slightly into Simson, having found a limitation of the 
usual description of equal solids, he had without much inquiry, set it down 
as the same with his own notion ; and so, with a great deal of candour, 
and some precipitation, he has ascribed to Simson a discovery which really 
belonged to himself. This at least seems to be the most probable solution 
of the difficulty. 

I have entered into a fuller discussion of Legendre's mistake than I 
should otherwise have d9ne, from having said, in the first edition of these 
elements, in 1795, that I believed the non-coincidence of similar and equal 
solids in certain circumstances, was then made for the first time. This it 
is evident would have been a pretension as ridiculous as ill-founded, if the 
same observation had been made in a book like Simson's, which in this 
country was in every body's hands, and which I had myself professedly 
studied with attention. As I have not seen any edition of Legendre's Ele- 
ments earlier than that published in 1802, I am ignorant whether he or I 
was the first in making the remark here referred to. That circumstance 
is, however, immaterial ; for I am not interested about the originality of the 
remark, though very much interested to show that 1 had no intenton of ap- 
propriating to myself a discovery made by another. 

Another observation on the subject of those solids, which, with Legendre, 
we shall call Symmetrical, has occurred to me, which I did not at first 
think of, viz: that Euclid himself certainly had these solids in view when he 
formed his definition (as he very improperly calls it) of equal and similar solids. 
He says that those solids are equal and similar^ which are contained under 
he same number of equal and similar planes. But this is not true, as Dr. 
Simson has shewn in a passage just about to be quoted, because two solids 
may easily be assigned, bounded by the same numbei of equal and similar 
planes, which are obviously unequal, the one being contained within the 

40 
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^er. SiaiBOii obterroi^ thtl Euclid needed otAy to liave added, tbsl the 
eqiud and nmilar planes muat be similorljr iitaated, to kare made kk dee* 
eriptkn exact. Now, it ia true, that this addition wmdd have made it exact 
in one respect, but would have rendered it imperfect in Sinodier ; for though 
all the solids having the conditions here enumerated, are equal and similar, 
many others are equal and similar which have not those conditions, that is, 
&ough bounded by the same equal number of similar planes, those planes 
are not similarly situated. The symmetrical solids have not their equal 
and similar planes similarly situated, but in an order and position directly con- 
trary. Euclid, it is probable, was aware of this, and by seeking to render 
the description of equal and similar solids so general, as to comprehend so* 
lids of both kinds, has stript it of an essential condition, so that solids ob" 
viously unequal are included in it, and has also been led into a very illogical 
proceeding, ^at of defining the equality of solids, instead of proving it, as if 
he had been at liberty to fix a new idea to the word equal every time that 
he applied it to a new kind of magnitude. The nature of the (ufiiculty he 
had to contend with, will perhaps oe the more readily admitted as an apo» 
logy for this error, when it is considered that Simson, who had studied the 
matter so carefully, as to set Euclid rtght in one particular, was himsdf 
wnmg in another, and has treated of equal and sinnlar solids, so as to ex- 
elude the symmetrical altogether, to which indeed he seems not to have at 
all adverted. 

I must, therefore, again repeat, that I do not think that this matter caa 
be treated in a way quite simple and elementary, and at the same time 
general, without introducing the principle of the sufficient reason as stated 
above. It mi^y then be demonstrated, that similar and equal solids are 
liiese contained by the same number of equal and similar planes, either with 
similar or contrary situations. If the word contrary is properly understood, 
diis description seems to be quite general. 

Simson'JB remark, that solids may be unequal, though contained by the 
same number of equal and similar planes, extends also to solid angles 
which may be unequal, though contained by the same number of equal 
I^ane angles. These remai^ he published in the first edition of his Eu- 
clid in 1756, the very same year that M. le Sage communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences the observation on the subject of sc^d angles, men- 
tioned in a former note ; and it is singular, that these two Geometers, with- 
out any communication with one another, should almost at the same time 
have made two discoveries very nearly connected, yet neither of them com- 
prehending ihe whole truth, so that each is imperfect without the other. 

Dr. Simson has shewn the truth of his remark, by the following reason- 
ing. 

" Let there be any plane rectilineal figure, as the triangle ABC, and from 
a point D )vithin it, draw the straight line DE at right angles to the plane 
AuC ; in DE take DE, DF equal to one another, upon the opposite sides 
<rf the plane, and let Cr be any point in EF ; join DA , DB, DC ; EA, EB, 
EC ; FA, PB, FC ; GA, GB, GC : Because the straight line EDF is at 
right angles to the plane ABC, it makes right angles with DA, DB, DC, 
which it meets in that plane ; and in the triangles EDB, FDB, ED and 
DB are equal to FD, and DB, each to each, and they contain right angles ; 
therefore the base EB is equal to the base FB ; in the same manner EA is 
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^ijual to FA» sBd EC to FC : and in the triangles EBA, FBA, EB, BA aro 
•qual to FB, BA, and the base EA is equal to the base FA ; wherefore 
the angle £BA is equal to the angle FBA, and the triangle EBA equal 
to the triangle FBA, and the other angles equal to the other angles ; there- 
fore these triangles are similar : In tne same manner the triangle EBC is 
similar to the triangle FBC, mk the triangle E AC to FAC ; therefore there 
are two solid figures, each of which is contained by six triangles, one of them 
by three triangles, the common vertex of which is the point G, and their 
bases the straight lines AB, BC. C A, and by three other triangles the com- 
mon vertex of which is the poinlrE, and their bases the same lines AB, BO, 
OA. The other solid is contained by the same three triangles, the common 
irertefx of which is G, and their bases AB, BC, CA ; and by three Other tri- 
angles, of which the common vertex is the point F, and their bases the same 
irtraight lines AB, BC, CA : Now, the three triangles GAB, GBC, GCA 
lore common to both solids, and the three others EAB, EBC, ECA, of the 
first solid have been shown to be equal and similar to the three others^ 
FAB, FBC, FCA of the other solid, each to each ; therefore, these two 
solids are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes : But 
that they are not equal is manifest, because the first of them is contained in 
the other : Therefore it is not universally true, that solids are equal which 
tete contained by the same number of equal and similar planes." 

" Cor. From this it appears, that two unequal solid angles may be con- 
tttined by the same number of equal plane angles.** 

<^ For the solid angle at B, which is contained by the four plane angles 
EBA, EBC, GBA, GBC is not equal to the solid angle at the same point 
B, which is contained by the four plane angles FBA, FBC, GBA, GBC ; 
for the last contains the other. And each of them is contained by four 
plane angles, which are equal to one another, each to each, or are the self- 
same, as has been proved : And indeed, there may be innumerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which are each of them contained by 
plane angles that are equal to one another, each to each. It is likewise 
manifest, that the before-mentioned solids are not similar, since their solid 
angles are not all equal." 




PLANE TRIGONOMETRY- 



DEFINITIONS, &c. 

Trigonometrt IB defined in the text to be the application of Number 
to express the relations of the sides and angles of triangles. It depends 
therefore, on the 47th of the first of Euclid, and on the 7th of the first of the 
Supplement, the two propositions which do. most immediately connect 
together the sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

The sine of an angle is defined above in the usual way, viz. the perpen- 
dicular drawn from one extremity of the arc, which measures the angle on 
the radius passing through the other ; but in strictness the sine is not tho 
perpendicular itself, but me ratio of that perpendicular to the radius, for it 
IS this ratio which remains constant, while the angle continues the same, 
though the radius vary. It might be con^nient, therefore, to define the 
sine to be the quotient which arises from finding the perpendicular just 
described by the radius of the circle. 

So also, if one of the sides of a right angled triangle about the right an- 
gle be divided by the other, the quotient is the tangent of the angle op- 
posite to the first-mentioned side, &c. But though this is certainly the 
rigorous way of conceiving the sines, tangents, &c. of angles, which are 
in reality not magnitudes, but the ratios of magnitudes ; yet as this idea is 
a little more abstract than the conunon one, and woidd also involve some 
change in the language of Trigonometry, at the same time that it would 
in the end lead to nothing that is not attained by making the radius equal 
to unity, I have adhered to the common method, though I have thought 
it right to point out that which should in strictness be pursued. 

A proposition is left out in the Plane Trigonometry, which the astro- 
nomers make use of in order, when two sides of a triangle, and the angle 
contained by them, are given, to find the angles at the base, without 
making use of the sum or difference of the sides, which, in some cases, 
when only the Logarithms of the sides are given, cannot be conveniently 
found. 
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THEOREM. 

Ijy as the greater of any two sides of a triangle to the less^ so the radius to the 
tangent of a certain angle ; then wiU the radius he to the tangent of the diffe* 
rence between that angle and half a right angle, as the tangent ofhaljthe 
sum of the angles, at the base of the triangle to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be a triangle, the sides of 
which are BC and CA, and the base 
AB, and let BC be greater than CA. 
Let DC be drawn at right angles to 
BC, and equal to AC ; join BD, and 
because (Prop. 1.) in the right angled 
triangle BCD, BC : CD : : R : tan 
CBD, C6D is the angle of which the 
tangent is to the radius as CD to BC, 
that is, as CA to BC, or as the least 
of the two sides of the triangle to the 
greatest. 

But BC+CD : BC-CD : : tan J(CDB+CBD) : 
tan ^ (CDB-CBD) (Prop. 6.) ; 
and also, BC+CA : BC— CA : : tan J (CAB+CBA) : 
tan 1 (CAB— CBA). Therefore, since CD=CA, 
tan t (CDB+CBD) : tan J (CDB— CBD) : : 
tan } (CAB + CBA) : tan ^ (CAB— CBA). But because the 
angles CDB+CBD=90o, tan J (CDB+CBD) : 
tan J (CDB— CBD) : : R : tan (45°- CBD), (2 Cor. Prop. 3.) , 
therefore, R : tan (45^— CBD) : : tan A (CAB+CBA) : 
tan 1(CAB — CBA) ; and CBD was already shewn to be such an angle 
that BC ; CA : : R : tan CBD. 

Cor. If BC, CA, and the angle C are given to find the angles A and B ; 
find an angle E such, that BC : CA : : R : tan E ; then R : tan (45^ — ^E) 
: : tan ^ (A+B) : tan J (A— B). Thus i (A— B) is found, and J (A+B) 
being given, A and B are each of them known. Lem. 2. 

In reading the elements of Plane Trigonometry, it may be of use to ob- 
serve, that the first five propositions contain all the rules absolutely neces- 
sary for solving the different cases of plane triangles. The learner, when 
he studies Trigonometry for the first time, may satisfy himself with these 
propositions, but should by no means neglect the- otiLers in a subsequent 
perusal. 

PROP. VII. and VIII. 

» 

I have changed the demonstration which I gave of these propositions in 
the first edition, for two others considerably simpler and more concise, given 
me by Mr. Jardine, teacher of the Mathematics in Edinburgh, formerly 
one of my pupils, to whose ingenuity and skill I am very glad to bear this 
public testimony. 




SPHERICAL 



TRIGONOMETRY. 



I 



PROP. V. 



Thi( angles at the base of an isosceles spherical triangle are symmetrical 
magnitades, not admitting of being laid on one another, nor of coiaciding, 
notwilhstiuiding their equality. It might be considered as a sufficient 
proof that they are equal, to observe tluit they are each determined to be 
of a certain magnitude rather than any other, by conditions which are pre- 
cisely the same, so th^t there is no reason why one of them shoula be 
greater than another. For the sake of those to whom this reasoning may 
not prove satisfactory, the demonstration in the text is given, which is 
strictly geometrical. 

For the demonstrations df the two propositions that are given in the end 
of the Appendix to the Spherical Trigonometxy, see Elementa Sphsricorum^ 
Theor. 66. apnd Wolfii Opmra Math. tom. iii. ; Trigonometric par Cagnoli 
^ 463 ; Trigonometrie Spherique par Mauduit, ^ 165. 
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